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Clinton vows to track down bombers 


Mystery surrounds identity of terrorists who killed 80 in 
attacks on the US embassies in Kenya and Tanzania 


By Gerard Baker in Wasttiogtoo and 
Route Kbatof ta London 

President Bill Clinton yesterday 
condemned as “cowardly 
attacks” the bombings that killed 
dozens of people at US wnha«iw 
in. Kenya and T anzania and 
vowed to hring the culprits to 
Justice “no matter what or how 
long it takes". 

Up to 80 people were feared 
dead and over 1,000 injured! in the 
two car bomb attacks, which hap- 
pened near the embassies in the 
east African capitals at about 
1 030am yesterday.. 

Eight US citizens were con- 
firmed dead in the blast in Nai-' 
robi and one missing. Nine 
people were reported dead in Dar- 
es-Salaam. Both buildings and ' 
the surrounding areas suffered 
heavy damage. 

No terrorist group has claimed 
responsibility for the explosions 
and US officials said there had 
been no threats Issued in 
advance, bnt Mr Clinton said the 
bombings appeared to have been 
coordinated. ■ 

“These acts of terrorist vio- 
lence are abhorrent, they are 


inhuman,” he «m “We will use 
all the TTii»Bm» at our disposal to 
bring those responsible to justice, 
no matter what or bow long it 


“We are determined to get 
answers and justice,” he aMaA 
Madeleine Albright, the secre- 
tary of state, cut short a trip to 
Italy and returned to Washington 
last night. She said the US “will 
spare no effort to use aD maamt 
at our disposal to track down and 
punish the perpetrators of thea* 
outrageous acts”. 

Kenya’s President Daniel map 
Mai issued a statement condemn- 
ing “such acts of terrorism perpe- 
trated not only .in Kenya but any- 
where else in the world”. 

The US despatched teams of 
emergency aid workers along 
with law enforcement offirfaig to 
east Africa yesterday. 

Under American law, attacks 
on US nationals overseas can 
result in prosecutions in the US, 
and a team of Federal Bureau of 
Investigation officials was arnong 
the first to head for Kenya and 
Tanzania. But' US officials said 
yesterday there was no indica- 
tion on who the culprits might 


have been and refused to specu- 
late; they warned it could take 
years to apprehend than. 

US operations around the 
world have been the object of 
many terrorist attacks in the last 
few years. 

In fiie last serious incident In 
1996, a truck bomb exploded at a 
barracks near Dhahran in g»ndi 
Arabia, kiDing 19 servicemen. US 
embassies around the world were 
put on heightened security alert 
yesterday. 

Earlier this week the Jihad 
group, an extremist Egyptian 
organisation, issued a statement 
threatening to strike at US tar- 
gets in retaliation for what it said 
was US help to Egyptian authori- 
ties in extraditing three Jihad 
members fr om wawtA m Europe. 

Jihad was one of the organisa- 
tions which signed a joint decla- 
ration in Alghanisten earlier this 
year with Osama Bln Laden, the 
wealthy Saudi dissident believed 
to bankroll and assist terrorist 
groups in the region. The declara- 
tion threatened to kill 
Americans. 

S e ech for culprits, Page 5 




Voknteers help an injured blast victim from the rtebbie of a ndned buBdbg h Nairobi yesterday 


Grief may turn to rage as dust settles on the ruins 


Staring at the. heap of cement 
blocks, shattered glass and tan- 
gled metal which moments before 
was an eight-storey office block, 
the Kenyan businessman shook 
his head in disbelief. - - 

“Tve never seal anything tike 
this,’* he said. “We’re a young 
country, we're still developing, 
our people are hungry. Why 
should this happen to US?” . . 

The .massive explosion that 
shook the Kenyan capital’s city, 
centre yesterday - unprece- 
dented in.a nation that has seen 
its shar e of looting sprees and 
coup attempts but is unversed in 
the ways of terrorfam - triggered 
a sense of sheer stupefaction 
rather than anger. Thousands of 
office workers watched in silence 


News General 


Michela Wrong reports from Nairobi on a nation trying to grasp what happened 


as grey-faced marines ended the 
shattered US-embassy and rescue 
workers searched tbs debris of 
Ufundi House next door after 
.hearing voices bettered to belong 
to trapped members of a girls’ 
college. • 

- Glned against the wall of the 
embassy were the twisted ran- ■ 
nants of what. was once a car. 

Investigators trying to piece 
together, the morning’s events 
said they bettered this mdgit be 
the remains of an explosives- 
laden vehicle driven by the 
bombers, who shot their way 
through the metal gates around 
the embassy in the minutes 


before the blast The main exjdo- 
srai nt-nbout 1GL30, whiciwjame 
10 minutes after a. first smaller 
detonation, was so enormous that 
It sent a mushroom cloud of 
smoke and dust rising aboye the 
city. 

Trees were ripped up by the 
roots, thousands of screaming 
pedestrians stampeded through 
the streets and shop windows 
vrere shattered for miles around 
as cars were buried into the air 
like toys or carbonised with their 
drivers still Inside. 

“The passengers were burnt 
completely, they were burnt like 
chickens," said a civil servant 


News Business 


who had been walking by. “It 
-w&.sgpply unbelievable.” 

" Although res cue w u i k a ' s spoke - 
of up to eight white bodies being 
taken away on stretchers, the US 
embassy itself - a solid block of 
concrete em busy Mai Avenue - 
appeared to hare survived better 
than surrounding buildings. 

“This was a very substantial 
bomb and this was a very sub- 
stantial building,” said David 
Tredrea, a trauma specialist with 
St John’s Ambulance services. 

That probably saved a lot of 
fives inside. But it sent the blast 
upwards, which is probably why 
surrounding buildings were so 


badly hit" There is now a heavy 
security presence in the capita?, 
with police aimed with wooden 
clubs patrolling the streets to 
prevent Nairobi’s many homeless 
and beggars looting the hundreds 
of gutted shops ami offices. 

US ambassador Prudence Bush- 
nelL originally reported to be 
seriously injured, escaped with 
light facial injuries. She was 
holding a press conference 
nearby when the blast went off. 

Ordinary Kenyans appear to 
have paid the highest price. From 
the gaping holes that were once 
the glass walls of Cooperative 
Bank House, a 26-storey tower 


block reduced to a skeleton, limp 
bodies were being lowered by 
winches, while bloodied corpses 
were freed from buses and taxis 
shredded - by flying glass. As 
night fell rescue workers were 
calling over kmdhailos far gen- 
erators, to allow the search far 
trapped victims to continue 
through the night, and appealing 
for public donations of “clean” 
blood - free from the HIV virus. 

Health workers say the death 
toll is certain to rise, as trauma- 
tised victims die In the city’s 
o vercrowde d hospitals. 

The fact that most of those 
victims will be Kenyans, not 
Americans, may turn the sense of 
shocked incredulity to one of 
fury. 


Tragic or heroic? 

Which way 
v for golfer 
| John Daly 
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Frank 
Russell set 
for $lbn 
takeover 


By WHBam Lewis and John Auttwrs 
in Hew forte and Jane Martinson 
in London 

Frank Russell, one of the world's 
leading asset management con- 
sultancy firms, is close tu 
announcing it is to be taken uvw 
by Northwestern Mutual, the 
fourth largest mutual insurer in 
the US. in a Slhn-plus cash deal. 

People dose to both US compa- 
nies said yesterday that negotia- 
tions had reached the final stages 
and an agreement was likely to 
be signed this weekend and 
announced an Monday. 

If completed, the deal will be 
the latest example of consolida- 
tion in the Industry. There have 
been a spate of deals in recent 
months, including Mellon Bank’s 
takeover of Newton Investment 
Management and Merrill Lynch's 
acquisition of Mercury Asset 
Management. 

The takeover talks follow the 
firm's decision earlier this year 
to appoint Goldman Sadis, the 
investment bank, to consider a 
sole or initial public offering. 

Based in Tacoma, Washington, 
and privately owned. Frank Rus- 
sell provides investment advice 
to more than 200 pension funds 
and other investment institutions 
which control assets worth a 
total of more than $l,000bn 
worldwide. It Is brat known for 
advising private and public pen- 
sion funds in the US and Europe 
on which fund managers they 
should employ. 

Based In Milwaukee, Wiscon- 
sin. Northwestern Mutual’s slo- 
gan is the “quiet company", 
emphasising Its conservative cul- 
ture. It has assets of around 
$71 bn. making it the US’s fifth 
largest life assurer and fourth 
largest mutual life insurer. 

Frank Russell yesterday 
declined to comment. Analysts 
have speculated the sale could 
raise more than Slbn and one 
person, close to the talks said 
Northwestern could pay $i.3bn. 


Obuchi promises swift action Unilever’s growth disappoints 


Japan’s new prime minister, Ketzo Obuchi, pledged "decisive and 
swift" action to tackle Japan’s economic woes In Ws first policy 
speech to parttament But the measures, he unveiled looted nefther 
rapid new radical enough to convince doubters. Analysto warned that' 
unless Mr. Obuchi's rhetoric w» tinned Info concrete reforms, senti- 
ment could turn dangerously -negative. Page 2»' 

Growth erf US jobs moderates 

US jobs growth moderated in July, although the monthly unemploy- 
ment rate was unchanged from June at 4.5 per cent, the Labour - ■ 
Department reported. The General Motors strfce accounted for about 
140,000 of last month’s jobless- Page ^ Lex, Page ^4 

Canadian banknote to support currency . 

Canada’s centra! bank intervened aggressively In an effort to stem 
the slide of toe Canadian dollar. The surprise move pushed the cur- 
rency up more than afuB cent against the US dollar, but by ntidday 
about half that ground had been lost Page 4 

British clubs took at football super league 

British football clubs Manchester United and Arsenal are involved in 
talks about Joining a breakaway European super league with guaran- 
teed Wg income flows. For listed chibs, such as Manchester United 
and Ajax, the Interests of shareholders dictate that sw* a pro posal 
be taken very seriously, but the sport’s governing bodies have threat- 
ened severe sanctions against dubs that sign up. Page 7 




Angto-Dutch consumer group Unilever unnerved investors as it 
reported lower sales growth than expected and a surprise fall in 
operating margins with Rs second quarter results. Half-year operating 
profits, excluding exceptional, rose 15 per cent to £1.4bn ($2-3 bn) 
aid pre-tax profits efimbed from £1-2bn to£l-5bn. Page 24 and Lex 

Chicago to trade in five new commodities 

The Chicago Board of Trade said it planned to launch daytime elec- 
I Ironic trading in five new agriculture commodities. The surprise move 
I by the CSOT to begin trading In coffee, cocoa, cotton, sugar and 
! orange juice is a challenge to the New York Board of Trade. Page 24 

Ericsson’s US head to move to Motorola 

Swedish mobile telecommunications group Ericsson sad the head of 
its US operations. Bo Heritors, was leaving the group to join 
arch-rivai Motorola of the US. Motorola, struggling to regain momen- 
tum after lowing rivals to race ahead In digital cellular phones, 
described the signing as an important achievement Page 23 

European markets in partial recovery 

, . . European markets managed to rebound 

yester da y, although -not by enough to 
— - erase the Josses recorded earfler in the 
'.f*? — ■ week. Most bourses were down 2-4 per 

y. - — cent over the five trading days. The DAX 

in Frankfort-gained IB per cent and the 

J yV CAC 40 in Paris 1^ percent, white the 

FTSE Eurotop 100 Index 'was 1.7 per cent 
“fWWIP.' ahead, London stocks. Page T7; World 

stocks, Page 21; Markets, FT Weekand Page XX 

BNL plans $4bn public share offer 

Italy's privatisation of Banca Nazlonate del Lavoro wfll be launched in 
October with a-pubfc shoe offer of about 50 per cent of toe Rome 
bank estimated to be worth SU.GOObn ($4bn). The announcement 
was accompanied the appointment of Luigi Abete as chairman. He 
replaces Mario SarcJneffl, who qiA, claiming he was not being prop- 
erty Informed about the privatisation plans. Page 23 - 


PTuremi the FT web site provides updated news and - 
* an «nKne archive of back articles at http://www.FT.coin 
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JAPANESE ECONOMY YEN FALLS AFTER NEW PREMIER'S SPEECH IGNORES KEY PROBLEMS 


T ax stimulus fails to impress 


By Qfflan Ten in Tokyo 


Japan is entering a nerve* 
racking period. Thai appears 
to be the conclosicm many 
have reached from the first 
big speech the new prime 
minister delivered to parlia- 
ment yesterday. 

For although Keizo Obucbi 
promised "decisive and 
swift” action to tackle 
japan’s economic woes, the 
measures he unveiled yester- 
day looked neither rapid nor 
radical enough to convince 
the doubters. 

Analysts warned that 
unless Mr Obuchi's -rhetoric 
was turned into concrete 
reforms, sentiment could 
turn dangerously negative in 
the coming days. As Ken 
Okamura, analyst at Dresd- 
ner Klein wort Benson, said: 
“With nothing really new 
having been announced, the 
yen seems likely to keep fall- 
ing." 

The currency weakened 
after Mr Obuchi spoke, mov- 
ing close to the levels at 
which the US intervened to 
support it in June. 

Nevertheless, some of the 
pronouncements Mr Obuchi 
delivered yesterday were 
striking. In a complete rever- 
sal of the austerity policy 
that cost Ryutaro Hashhnoto 
his job as prime minister, Mr 
Obuchi promised to abandon 
efforts to cut Japan’s budget 
deficit far three years In an 
effort to lift the economy out 
of recession. 

Instead, he pledged 
Y7,000bn ($48bn) more in tax 
cuts next April and a 
YlO.OOObn stimulus package 
this autumn to include a 
large - but unspecified - 
dose of public spending. 

These measures will be 
introduced on top of the 
Y16,7D0bn stimulus package 
that Mr Hashimoto produced 
in spring - which included 
Y4.00Qbn temporary income 
tax cuts and Y7,000bn public 
s pending . 

Most economists believe 



Main opposition party draws up 
banking policy demands 


Naoto Kan, leader of the Democratic Party of 
drawing up a Est of banking poScy demands 


The Democratic Party of 
Japan, the main opposition 
group, came out yesterday 
with an unusuafly dear 
package of concrete object- 
ions to the government bfli 
to set up a "bridge bank*. 
GilBanTett writes. 

"We want more 
transparency and 
responsibility, and fast 
action.” said Motohisa Ikeda, 
head of the DPJ*s banking 
council. 

These policies include 
calls for 

• si end to the LDP's 
scheme to use a Y30,000bn 
($207bn) financial support 
package to both healthy 
banks and weak banks; 

• use of public money to 
buy shares of insolvent 
banks (and thus nationalise 
them) if their collapse would 


cause immense economic 
damage in a specific region; 

• a co mmi t men t to dose 
down insolvent banks where 

there is no trig regional 
impact; 

• a commitment to 
transparent inspections of 
the banks and release the 
deta3s afterwards; 

• a move to force the - 
management of banks which 
are absorbed by the "bridge 
bank" to res ig n; 

• the creation of a new 
committee to oversee the 
work of the Ministry of 
Finance and Financial 
Supervisory Agency. 

The DPJ is farming an 
alliance with the other two 
opposition parties over the 
issue which could block the 
LDP’s bS in the Upper 
House of parliament. 


such a Keynesian orgy 
should be enough to stave 
off a complete economic 
slump this year and next. 
Some economists hope the 
measures wQl add up to 0.7 
per cent to gross domestic 
product next year. 

Consequently, the steps 
are likely to be welcomed by 
Japan's trading partners, 
including the US, particu- 
larly since they include 
moves to make Japan's tax 
structure -more competitive 
with other parts of the world 
by slashing corporate taxes 
and the top rate of income 
taxes. 

However, the measures 
also have two drawbacks. 
They will enlarge Japan’s 
ballooning national debt, 
since the cuts have not been 
accompanied by the other 
badly needed tax reforms, 
such as efforts to broaden 
the tax base and damp down 
on evasion. 

The other drawback is 


that Mw fiscal measures do 
not resolve Japan's immedi- 
ate economic mess. The tax 
cuts will not feed through to 
consumers or company pock- 
ets until April. Even the lat- 
est Increase in public spend- 
ing is unlikely to be felt in 
the economy quickly - not 
least because some local gov- 
ernments appear to be at a 
loss over how to spend the 
new cash. 

However, the bigger prob- 
lem lies not with' fiscal pol- 
icy. but with financial sector 
reforms. Without firm action 
to resolve the current bank- 
ing mess, Japan's economy 
appears unlikely to rebound 
with confidence. But, signifi- 
cantly, in this area Mr Obu- 
chi's policy stance appears 
ambiguous. 

When the LDP announced 
plans earlier tbia s ummer to 
create a "bridge bank” -to 
help wind up insolvent 
banks, some western diplo- 
mats and investors hoped 


that it meant Pigt Japan was 
finally serious about bank- 
ing sector reform. But since 
then, the LDP has hinted 
that it wants to stave off 
politically painful bank clo- 
sures and Job losses. 

Mr Obuchi yesterday tried 
to counter pessimism, 
by premising "firm” action 
to remove, the YS8,000bn 
problem loans from banks 

and a rapid iwnp 1 ffrnpn tatir\n 

of a scheme to create a 
“bridge bank”. But he did 
not produce what interna- 
tional investors most want 
to hear clear pledges to 
close ' weak banks and 
impose rapid restructuring 
on the hanking sector. 

Japanese bureaucrats 
insist that the cynics simply 
need to wait Real change, 
they argue, cannot start 
ithhi the Financial Supervi- 
sory Agency, the banking 
regulator, has completed an 
audit of the banks this 
aut umn. Meanwhile, parlia- 


ment is unlikely to approve 
the bill to create a bridge 
hank until the end of this 
month. 

But some market partici- 
pants are running out of 
patience. Although the 
defeat the LDP suffered in 
recent upper bouse elections 
has briefly whipped up a 
new hopes of change, inves- 
tors are now growing frus- 
trated with a year of empty 
reform promises. 

“If the government just 
keeps procrastinating, the 
yen will fall,” warned one 
hedge fond trader yesterday. 

If the yen does resume its 
downward trend, which has 
seen it flirt with eight-year 
lows, it will leave the US in 
a nasty dilemma. 

After all, the US Treasury 
justified its decision to sup- 
port the yen in June on the 
grounds that it believed 
that Tokyo was poised to 
implement banking reform 
soon. 



to US 



ByLoobs Lucas Id Hong KOqfl 
mA James Harding bi Bagng - 


Currency speculators were 
out fn force in China yester- 
day - from the state-of-the- 
art dealing rooms of Hong 
Kong-based investment 
bonks to the back streets of 


In Hong Kong, the canto- 
ned «Hat*k n gnlng* the. cur- 
rency lifted three-month 
interbank interest rates to 
13.25 per cent, prompting 
another Mg slide an the 
stock market and drawing a 
further round of government 
assurances that the link_to 
the US dollar, the linchpin 
of Hong Kong’s financial 
system, would be 
preserved. 

Tung Chee-hwa. Hong 
Kong’s chief executive, said: 
“Our determination to main- 
tain the linked exchange 
rate as a fundamental policy 
is strong and unwavering.” 
The latest attack has been 
oiled by speculation -that 
China will devalue its cur- 
rency, with knock-on effects 
for the territory. 

While investment banks, 
some acting on behalf of 
hedge fund clients, contin- 
ued their attack on the Hang 
Kong dollar, a different sort 
of clientele added its voice 
on tiie blade markets across 
the border. 

In Shanghai yesterday, 
black market forex dealers 
were buying US dollars at 
RMB9 for SI. compared with 
the official exchange rate of 
just under RMB8.3. The 
black market rate hit a peak 
of RMB9JL 

! In, Beijing too there has 
been a . rush to buy dollars, 
which are trading at roughly 
RMB&8 on street comers. 

Hong Kong’s streetside for- 


eign exchange stalls were 
also in cm the act pushing 
up the Hong Kong- dollar 
rate to levels that would 
make selling renminbi unat- 
tractive - suggesting a reluc- 
tance to armninlate the Chi- 
nese currency. 

Street dealers took their 
cue from speculators higher 
up the chain. Banks said 
Hong Kong dollar selling 
•remained strong yesterday. 
and was g gwin met by buy- 
ing from 1 the Hong Kong 
Monetary Authority, the ter- 
ritory’s quasi-central bank. 

Hong Kong’s benchmark 
Hang Seng stock index - 
which exactly a year ago 
peaked at 16,673 - closed 
down 3£&: per* cent at 7,018 
yesterday. 

Both China and Hong 
Kong, yesterday sought to 
Mim traders’ nerves. Joseph 
Yam, chief executive of the 
HKMa, .said be had spoken 
on the phone to Dai Xiang- 
long, governor of the 
People's Bank of China - the 
central bank - and received 
his pledge that the renminbi 
would be supported. 

Markets, as ever remain 
scepticaL “Ultimately, you 
could see China stepping 
back from this intervention. 
There's no reason for them 
to. defend it at an 33 line in 
the sand forever,” said John 
Seel, fixed income economist 
at Bear Steams Asia. 

A senior official from the 
People’s Bank of China yes- 
terday ruled out the possibil- 
ity of any devaluation of the 
Chinese currency in the near 
foture. “There is no possible 
likelihood for the renminbi 
to depreciate or be deval- 
ued.” he said 


spending. on evasion. banks, some western diplo- audit of the banks this implement banking reform RMB8J3 on street corners. . Currencies, Rags 9; 

Most economists believe The other drawback is mats and investors hoped autumn. Meanwhile, pariia- soon. 1 Hong Kong’s streetside for- World Stuck Markets, Page 21 

Indonesia promises to halve budget deficit next year 

By Sander Thoenes la Jakarta agreed with the_ Interna- compared with a deficit of The government promised two are Bank Danamon and by August 21 with a foreign . report that this w 

tionaJ Monetary Fund last 8J> per cent of gross domes- to complete the restructur- Rank Dagang Negara Indon- investor into one of the bank which had ft 

Indonesia yesterday month in exchange for IMF tic nroduct this vear. which ine of six banks “in the next esia. which alomr with Bank insolvent banks, nendincr buver. 


Indonesia yesterday 
promised to halve its budget 
deficit next year and cut 
inflation to single digits in 
two years, and announced 
steps to restructure some of 
its most troubled banks. 

The government published 
a list of ambitious targets 


agreed with the Interna- 
tional Monetary Fund last 
month in exchange for IMF 
credits and additional finan- 
cing by multilateral and 
bilateral lenders. 

Without detailing mea- 
sures to reach its goals, the 
government said it hoped to 
come close to balancing its 
budget within three years. 


compared with a deficit of 
8J> per cent of gross domes- 
tic product this year, which 
is to be covered by foreign 
loans. Output should bottom 
out eariy next year and “sig- 
nificant positive growth” 
should be seen by 2000, com- 
pared with an expected 15 
per cent decline in GDP this 
year. 


The government promised 
to complete the restructur- 
ing of six banks “in the next 
few weeks". They are among 
55 batiks taken over by the 
Indonesian Bank Restructur- 
ing Agency. 

The government said it 
had already declared four of 
the six insolvent, but would 
not say which- The largest 


two are Bank Danamon and 
Rank Dagang Negara Indon- 
esia, which along with Bank 
Central Asia received the. 
bulk of Rpl40,00bhn (Slflbn) 
in central bank liquidity -sup- 
port before coming under 
IBRA supervision. 

The government said the 
agency hoped to sign a mem- 
orandum of understanding 


by August 21 with a foreign 
investor into one of the 
insolvent banks, pending 
transfer of its bad loan port- 
folio to a new asset manage- 
ment agency under IBRA. 
Bank Danamon, which 
claims the secqpd , largest 
private bank branch net- 
work, and IBRA officials 
would not comment on a 


report that this was the 
bank which had found, a 
buyer. 

Eager to encourage 
restructuring of some $80bn 
in private off-shore debt, 
Indonesia also promised to 
lift obstacles to-, dabt-for-eq- 
uity conversion and remove 
tax disincentives to restruct- 
uring. . - 


DaimlerBenz 


AKTIENGESELLSCHAFT 


Extraordinary Shareholders’ 
Meeting 1998 


We hereby invite our Shareholders to the 
15'th Extraordinary Shareholders’ 
Meeting which will be held on Friday, 
September 18, 1998 at 10:00 a. m. 
in the Hanns-Martin-Schleyer-Haile, 
Mercedesstrasse 69, D -70372 Stuttgart 
(Bad Cannstatt). 


Agenda (short version) 


L Approval of the merger of Daimler-Benz Aktien- 
gesettschaft, Stuttgart, Chrysler Corporation, 

Auburn Hills, Michigan, USA, and DahnlerChiysJer AG, 
Stuttgart. 


2. Approval of the merger agreement between 
DaimlerChryster AG, Stuttgart, as the acquiring 
company and Daimler-Benz Aktiengesellschaft, 
Stuttgart, as the transferring company. 


Entitlement to attend the Shareholders’ Meeting and 
to exercise voting rights is restricted to shareholders 
who in accordance with the articles of association 
deposit their shares or the certificate of their shares at 
the latest by Friday, September 1 1, 1998 at the depository 
below or until the company or with a German notary 
or a bank until the end of the Extraordinary Shareholders’ 
Meeting. 


The depository In the United Kingdom is 
Deutsche Bank AG London. 


Shares can also be deposited property if with the 
consent of a depository they are blocked by a bank until 
the end of the Extraordinary Shareholders' Meeting 


Admission cards for the Shareholders' Meeting can be 
obtained from Crista Morehead at Deutsche Bank AG 
London, 6 Bishopsgate, London EC2N 4DA 


The documents concerning the merger, in particular the 
merger agreement, the merger report, and the merger audit 
report are available upon request from Daimler-Benz AG, 
Dept RK/B, D-70546 Stuttgart, Germany. 


Stuttgart-Mohringen, August 8, 1998 


Daimler-Benz Aktiengesellschaft 

The Board of Management 


' Country cousins’ . take the 


rap for Shanghai crime 


City is grappling 
with one of the 
penalties of greater 
prosperity, writes 

James Harding 


W hile Tony Tuite, an 
Australian factory 
manager working in 
Shanghai, was buying gro- 
ceries cm a recent Saturday 
morning, someone smashed 
in the front window of his 
car and ran off with his 
briefcase. ' 

In most big cities, a 
smash-and-grab would 
hardly deserve a mention. 
But in Shanghai, where 
crime has been conspicuous 
by Its absence, the theft took 
Mr Tuite by surprise. “I 
thought Shanghai was a low- 
crime city. I had heard of 
purse snatches and pick- 
pockets, but I thought that 
was it It was a big shock,” 
he says. 

His reaction says much 
about Shanghai’s enviable 
record on .crime: China's 
largest city had roughly 
30.000-40,000 reported cases 
of crime last year and a fur- 
ther 100,000 violations of 
municipal regulations, 
according to the city’s Public 
Security Bureau. 

It is a modest crime rate 
for a dty of 13m official resi- 
dents, particularly in com- 
parison with the 795.000 noti- 
fiable offences in London 
last year or the 422,000 cases 
of violent crime and prop* 
erty crime in New York the 
year before. 

But crime in Shanghai is 
growing. As the income gap 
widens, the city's population 
of provincial workers swells 
and toe state's grip on soci- 
ety loosens, the metropolis 
in the vanguard of China’s 
economic transition is grap- 
pling with one of the penal- 
ties of greater prosperity. 

Ni Ruiping, a senior officer 
at the city’s Chief Investiga- 
tion Department, estimates 
that the crime rate has risen 
by 10-20 per cent a year this 


decade. “Economic reform 
a nd liberal i satio n have made 
maintaining social order 
more complicated,” Mr Ni 
says. 

still, Shanghai is not the 
b ad land s of China — other 
cities are dealing with far 
grislier crime problems. 

In Qingdao, the pictur- 
esque coastal town colonised 
by Germans and made 
famous by Tsingtao beer, 
there has been a spate of 
murders. Including the case 
or a British expatriate found 
dead in his apartment earlier 
this year. In the north-east 
rustbelt, where China's fail- 
ing state industries have 
sent home hundreds of thou- 
sands of workers, more and 
more streets have become 
dangerous after dark. 

In Shenyang, a city with a 
strong army presence and a 
growing army of jobless, it 
has become easy to buy a 
gun, despite the stiff penal- 
ties against individual own- 


earlier, apparently from an 
overdose of anaesthetic nils- 
takenly injected by her 
abductors. The murder has 
once again aggravated the 
febrile relationship between 
Taipei and Beijing. 

The most audacious crimi- 
nals, though, are said to 
come from the south — exem- 
plified by Cheung Tzb-keung, 
alias “Big Spender”, whose 
crimes are understood to 
have included the $L0Qm kid- 
napping of the son of Hong 
Kong’s richest .man.. Mr 
Cheung, Hong Kong’s most 
wanted m m n , was arrested in 
neighbouring Guangdong 
province last month. 

In Shanghai, -misdemean- 
ours may be pettier, but they 
too are primarily, driven by 
financial want Mr Ni says: 
“The growing income gap is 
one of the big causes of 
crime in Shanghai " 

Roughly 65-70 per cent of 
crime in the dty is theft and 
even most of the 2,000-2,500 



Pofco given weapons training In Shanghai 


Magnum 


A generation ago, when Mao 
Zedong’s egalitarian revolution 
had levelled incomes in China, 
Shanghai’s crime rate was . 
at “a low tide” 


ership of firearms in China. 

One resident recently said 
he could get his hands on a 
handgun, given about 
RMB500 ($30) and a couple of 
hours. He had thought about 
buying one, he said, .after 
being robbed at gunpoint 

Last week, a 'bungled 
crime in the nearby dty of 
Haicheng had awkward 
political repercussions. 
Three mainland Chinese 
people kidnapped Lin Ti- 
chuan, a Taiwanese politi- 
cian, and demanded a 
$200,000 ransom. 

Her body was discovered 
shortly afterwards in the 
mortuary of the city's hospi- 
tal. Sbe bad died two days 


violent crimes are motivated 
by money. 

A generation ago, when 
Mao’s egalitarian revolution 
had levelled incomes in 
China, Shanghai's crime rate 
was at “a low tide"; 

Shanghai police , blame' 
much of the increase in- 
crime on those people at the 
bottom of the wage scale; the 
city’s migrant workers. 

At the Law and Order 
Department, Wu Hengjun 
says: “With the economic 
development, the migrant 
population has grown very 
quickly.- There are now 3m - 
migrants in Shanghai. They., 
have contributed a lot to 
Shanghai, for example. 


building skyscrapers and 
highways. 

“But the quality of these 
people is not the same as 
locals, and they have also 
made a serious contribution 
to the crime ■rate.*' More 
than half of Shanghai’s 
crimes are committed by 
non-local residents, he says. 

The -perception of “waidi- 
ren" - people from out of 
town - as criminals has, 
arguably, made as deep a 
mark on Shanghai as the 
crimes themselves. Born- 
and-bred Shanghainese can 
be rude towards people they 
often view as untrustworthy 
country cousins and some 
migrant workers complain 
about police harassment ' 

Mutual suspicion - was 
heightened last year by 
rumours of a serial killer 
from the provinces prowling 
the dty.. the police con- 
victed a man from Anhui, a 
poor forming region of cen- 
tral China, who had attacked 
and; robbed two people. He 
was executed. China 
enforce* the death penalty 
for a wide range of crimes 
from tax fraud to cattle rus- 
tling ft exerates byfer the 
largest fiinnber of people in 
toe world more than 4,000 
in' 1996, according to 
Amnesty Internationa]. 

Severe penalties and an 
expansive police, force - 
there are more than 40,000 
officers In. the Public Secu- 
rity- Bureau in Shanghai — 
help keep the rate of violent 
crime low, say officials: 
there were only .two gun-re- 
lated murders last year in 
Shanghai , and few drug- 


related crimes, which are 
punished particularly 
fiercely. Given, the number 
of Jobless. more than rsm 
people have been made 
redundant at government- 
owned factories in Shanghai 
in recent years - social frus- 
tration might be expected to 
spawn more crime. 

But, Mr NI says, Shanghai 
has sought to manage the 
redundancies in such, a way 
as to minimise social ten- 
sions. “Most of them [dis- 
missed staff] axe over 40 
years old and this age-group 
tends to be quite stable. The 
rate of . crime committed by 
laid -off workers has been 
■ very low." _ - 

- Historically, too. there are 
reasons why vice and assoti- 
. ated c riminal organisations 
should have found a natural 
home in S hang hai, a city 
that Mr .Ni describes as one 
of the ‘'birthplaces of mod- 
em organised crime”. In the 
1930s, at the “high tide’ of 
criminal activity, there were 
more than 100,000 prosti- 
tutes. Last year,, the FSB 
arrested just over L000 pros- 
titutes. 

However, it is not old vices 
but new. types of white-collar 
crime that represent the big- 
gest challenge. - 
“Business crimes are a 
growing industry/' says Mr 
NL "And It Is having a dev- 
astating effect on state prop- 
erty. Each year. S hang hai 
loses' more, than RMB2bn 
because of. business crimes.. 
It used to be just over- con- 
tracts, but now it is in all 
areas, finance, real estate 
and industry,” 
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By Jonathan BkchaB in Hanoi 


Flooding 
Yangtze to 
be diverted 


By James Hanfing 


The Chinese government is 
orchestrating the relocation 
of over half a million people 
as it prepares to divert the 
Yangtze river in order to 
save the large industrial city 
of Wuhan from flooding. 

The seasonal flooding of 
the Yangtze has already 
claimed thousands of lives 
and cost billions of dollars, 
but officials yesterday 
suggested there might be 
worse to come. “We are pre- 
paring to blow up dykes to 
ease flood pressure on 
Wuhan,” one flood preven- 
tion official was quoted as 
saying. 

Earlier th is week, another 
Chinese province declared a 
state of emergency as the 
rising tide threatened’ to 
burst the Yangtze's swollen 
banks. The state of emer- 
gency will enable Hubei 
province to commandeer 
people and equipment to 
assist in flood control and 
prevention. 

Torrential summer- rains 
have raised the water, level 
on the Yangtze and con- 
nected waterways to its 
highest mark since 1954, 
when flooding killed 30,000 
people and affected 30m oth- 
ers. 

The flooding so far this 
year has already disrupted 
the lives of 240m people, 
according to official esti- 
mates released by the gov- 
ernment this week. 
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Vietnam’s central bank Is to. 
aflow a further 7 pec ceat. 
depreciattcn in the value of 

the Vltetrtanietedongag^Qst 
fife US dollar. The move is 
aimed at offsetting the past 
12 months' sharp fells, in 
other south-east Asian. cur- 
rencies and at supporting 
sluggish export growth. - 

On Friday, the : central 
bank lowered the bottom of 
the permitted trading bead 
for the dong against the dol- 
lar to 13.907 dong, from 
12,988 previously. Foreign 
hankers say they expect the 
dong to fell again to the bot- 
tom of the band once regular 
trading resumes. On the 
black market in: Hanoi, the 
dong dropped to 14.000 
against the dollar as news of 
the devaluation e m e rged. 

It is the third staged deval- 
uation of the non-convertible 
Vietnamese currency since 
the beginning of the regional 
financial crisis last June. 
The value of the dong 
against the dollar has now 
fallen by almost 13 per cent 
over the past year, while it 
has appreciated by over 25 
per cent against the curren- 
cies of Thailand, Malaysia, 
and the Philippines. Viet- 
namese export growth so for 
this year . has .slowed to 
around 10 per cent, from 
over 24 per cent last year. 

Vietnam resisted Initial 
pressure for a sharp devalua- 
tion of its currency in the 
immediate aftermath of last 
year’s steep fells in the value 
of other south-east Asian 
currencies. The government 
argued at the rime that a 
sharp devaluation would 
undermine efforts to build 
public confidence in both the 
local currency and the bank- 
ing system. 
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NE WS DIGEST 

^Ijjjj^JPjW ANGfAL S ERVICES 

Currency curb lifted on 
foreign banks in Shenzhen 

B^ngb to aiiowseveral foreign banks in Shenzhen, the ’ 
so^envcfcty neighbouring Hong Kong, to oorkftictbu*- 
J*®® " . «"”***■ « to** slap in the fcerafeatiori of 

financial services in China. 

The Chinese government also plans to increase the. 
number of foreign banks in Shansi carrying out busfaess 
“l renminbi, according to reports yesterday. Nine brandies 
or foreign banks are currently aHowed to conduct renminbi 
business In Shanghai's Pudong cUsbicL 
The Stale CouncO; China's cabinet, is expected to make 
an anncnmcement soon regarding further opening of the 
financial sector, according to a spokeswoman of the State ‘ 
Council quoted by Reuters. 

The People’s Bank" of China, the centra! bank, Is also 
expected to ease restrictions on foreign banks* toed cur- 
rency business, including requirements on operational cap- 
ital and interbank deaEngs. . _ .. 

Foreign banks were first allowed to start focal currency 
business last year, but restrictions on operating Scenoes 
have meant, the business has proved far more modest 
than originally hoped.. James Harding, Bepig 

Troop withdrawal from Aceh 

Indonesia’s military chief said he would halt a crackdown ’ 
on guerrillas in the Sumatran region of Aceh and withdraw 
troops, as part of attempts to damp separatist sentiments 
in various parts of the country. 

General Wiranto, visiting Aceh In response to recent 
reports of mass killings and abuse of local women by the 
military In the period between 1989 and 1993. said troops 
would be withdrawing over the next month. *1 apologise to 
the people of Aceh if during milrtaiy operations the armed 
forces have made you suffer," Gen Wiranto said, reversing 
decades of official denial of military excesses in the region. 

His announcement followed the reduction of troops In 
East Timor and hints at the military's wil&ngness to reduce 
its presence in Irian Jaya. 

A parliamentary fact-finding team which visited Aceh last 
month recommended troop withdrawal, citing army 
excesses. It denied reports it had found 10 mass graves of 
civilians and separatist guerriBas. 

Sander Thoenes, Jakarta 

NIGERIA “ ■- : . 

Stale deputies named 

Nigeria's new military ruler has named a new electoral 
commission and 15 state deputies to help prepare the 
country for a democratic transition' by next May. 

General Abdulsaiam Abubakar warned yesterday that the 
newly- appointed Council of State - which oversees the 
governments of the country's 36 states — shoidd refrain 
from meddling in.cfvifian political affairs ahead of demo- 
cratic elections early next year. . . i : 

The military council, appointed late on Thursday, - : . 
excludes several known allies of the country's late dictator 
General Sanf Abacha. 

. GenAbubakar ateo appointed a new Nation^ Sectoral 
Commission, to be ted by a 71-year-old former appeals 
court judge, Ephraim Omukese Akpata. AP, Lagos 


Uk raine . ; - "• ;/ 

Kuchma revises budget 

Leonid Kuchma. Ukraine’s president^ signed a decree yes- 
terday revising the county’s 1998 budget, which wifl pave - 
the way for a $5L2bn, three-year loan from the faternatiorial 
Monetary Fund; 

Last week, the IMF tentatively agreed to the Joan, which . 
is based on Ukraine’s ability to tom a number of macro- 
economic conditions, provided Mr Kuchma passes a 
revised budget calling for an overaB cut in expenditure of 
30 per cent far the remainder of the year. Details of the . 
budget that Mr Kuchma signed were not immediately 
available. 

The IMF’s executive board wiH make jh find decision in 
late August on whether to award the -first $200m-S250m 

tranche. Charles CJover, Moscow . 


FRENCH POLI TICS ' . 

Leotard under iiivesdgptipn 

France’s demoralised rightwing political parties suffered a 
further blow yesterday when Frangois Lfotard, president of 
the liberal UDF and a former defence minister, was placed 
under formal Investigation for alleged mbit financing of the 
now defanct Repubflcan party. 

Renaud Donnecfleu de Vabres, a close associate and 
UDF deputy, has also been placed under investigation. 
Soto men have dented any wrongdoing and their supports 
era have suggested the FFr5m ($838,000) suspected of 
being fl legally provided &i 1996 to toe Republican party 
came from special funds controlled by the prime minister's 
office. Robert Graham, Paris . 

EMP LOYMEM T RIGHTS ___ 

Trade unionists call for forum 

International trade union leaders yesterday agreed to sup- 
port the creation of a new union forum to protect cross- 
border employment rights and fight tjTempJo ymen t 

The presidents of nine trade urton confedorations - 
including the AH- of the US, Russia’s Fitor andGcsatu of 
South Africa - endorsed a caB from th e LQ, Sw eden’s 
trade union organisation, to set up an international co-ortfi- 
nation group that would discuss the impaqt.of the rapidly 
qlobaiisJng world economy on labour rights. 

"Wage earners aH overthe World every-day five with the 
throat of unemployment, impaired sec urity of employment 
and IncreastnginjLHfices,’’ sad Bertil Jonsson, LO presi- 
dent. Tan Burt, Stockholm^ 

007011 - 

Strong consumer demand 

Heatthv consumer speocfing.is ftwfflng the Dutch economy 
faster toan expected. The Central Piar^ Bureau toe 
government's economic tfvnk-tanK corwmed ftpad^ ■ 
revised its 1998 ffowto forecast to 4 per cent from Its pre- 
vious estimate of 3 . 75 per- cent 
The arowth estimate, toe. Hghest in eight-years, wffl be : 
iqcPfp^^^lnto the sovemment 1 ^ -1999 budget to 

nrasented next month. • 

^^ernment sourttesattri^ted^ i upward rewao n. ^ 

which coincided with news of a slowdown fa inflation, to 
cohsurrter demand fa toe first haff 
oftheyear- However, toe bureau maintained it* forecast 
tor 1999 ectxidmic growth of 3 per cent! 

Dutch consumer prices roue an ynud 2J per cent In 
July from .12 per cent a monto w r Be ry to&rto chierlty to a 
slowdown In-rentinOTseSi the tfatbtfca office aaxL 
Jeremy Gw, Amsterdam 




Annan proposes surprise 
new approach to Iraq crisis 


% Lam aberst tt* 

Uaiteti JtafidBste New Yoric - 

Knfi^Annan. UN secretary- 
gptvy ai, has taken the Secn- 
nty Ccnmcfl by sm^rise by 
proposing a sew policy of 
engagement with Iraq. 

- - Council members- reacted 
positively yes terday to his 
suggestion of a V n m p rrfwff - 
sive reassessment” hut were 
still straggling to pin down 

what wouH be entailed. - 
Among the options was a 
possible visit to UN head- 
quarters in New York by 
Tariq Aziz, Iraq’s deputy 
! prime minister, and the 
involvement of v MH np min- 
isters. Mr Annan and the 
Indian ■ d iploma t Prakash . 
Shah, his special representa- 


tive in Iraq, would also be 
expected to play a role. . 

Danila Turk, the Slovene 
ambassad or to the UN anil 
the connriTs . c ur r ent presi- 
dent, said the review would 
probably cover the three 
areas of UN relations with 
Iraq — disarmament, sanc- 
tions and the oil-for-food 
deal, a humanitarian pro- 
gramme allowing Baghdad 
to export oil to purchase 
food and medicines. 

Until now the Security 
Council has addressed these 
issues separately. 

Diplomats said yesterday 

Mr Arman Kari not mpqnWad 

the council before suggest- 
ing the new approach. His 

proposal followed the Iraqi 
move to suspend co-opera- 


tion with Umcom. the weap- 
ons inspectors charged with 
dismantling Baghdad’s 
arsenal of deadly weapons. 

The suggestion to the 
council came just hours 
after Mr Annan spoke by 
telephone with Mr Ariz. 

The US has made dear it 
is unwilling to agree to any 
rethink of policy or change 
in. the sanctions regime. 
President Bill Clinton said 
on Thursday that unless Iraq 
changed t»dc and resumed 
co-operation with Unscom. 
the US would block any 
attump to ease sanctions. 

Despite dismissing the 
Iraqi move as “totally unac- 
ceptable” the Security Coun- 
cO is hadrfradrmp from its 
threat of “severest conse- 


quences” if Baghdad violated 
toe accord Mr Annan person- 
ally negotiated with Iraqi 
President Saddam Hussein 
in February pledging foil 
access for UN inspectors. 

The UN imposed sanc- 
tions. including an oil 

embargo, after Iraq invaded 
Kuwait in ‘ August 1990. 
Unscom must certify that 
Iraqi weapons have been 
destroyed before the sanc- 
tions be lilted. 

Diplomats yesterday made 
dear that the Security Coun- 
cil did not even mention the 
possible use of force or even 
discuss “serious conse- 
quences” of Iraq’s latest defi- 
ance. 

Although showing little 
appetite to threaten force. 



Annan; Security Council members trying to pin down what his 
“comprahenstva reassessment” entaHs 


US and British diplomats 
remain deeply sceptical 
about Mr Annan's proposal 
for yet another review. They 
noted that since the last cri- 
sis there had been a series of 


“technical evaluation meet- 
ings” on I put's proscribed 
weapons pro^r.nmnu-s .md 
the oil-liir-I'inii limit li.id 

been more ih.in doubled to 
$T>.2bn even' six months. 


US jobs growth shows signs of slowing 


By Haney 


US jobs growth slowed down 
in July, although the 
monthly unemployment rate 

Was irarhfmgftH fr rvra .T rmp at 

4.5 per cent, the Labour 
Department reported ye&ter- 

day . _ ; 

According to a survey of 
individual households the 
number of unemployed man- 
ufacturing workers 
Increased from 748,000 in 
June to 982,000 in July. The 


General Motors strike 
directly accounted for about 
140,000 Job losses. 

The department said the 
economy gained 66,000 jobs 
last wwiyrti mmparpd . with 
an increase of 196.000 in 
June. Vehicle manufacturing 
was hit by the GM strike, 
with a loss of 111,000 jobs. 
There were also losses in 
fabricated metals, primary 
metals, industrial machin- 
ery, rubber and plastics and 
apparel 


“Growth is slowing signifi- 
cantly,” g«td Charles McJSfl- 
hOQ Of the WaBblwgfftnAgy d 
consultant MBG Economics. 
“The unemployment rate 
would have risen but for a 
large number of people drop- 
ping out of toe labour force." 

He said there was little 
infla ti onar y pressure coming 
from the jobs sector. Produc- 
tion workers’ wages rose 
from an average of *14.27 an 
hour in June to S14£5 in 
July, according to prelimi- 


nary estimates. 

The electronic components 
and food products industries 
lost jobs, while employment 
in textile mills continued its 
slow, long-term decline. But 
jobs increased in the aircraft 
sector, and construction con- 
tinues to boom. The sector 
bottomed out in July 1992. 
and it has gr own at an aver- 
age annrnil rate Of 5 

per cent, twice the pace of 
overall employment growth. 

Katherine Abraham, com- 


missioner of the Bureau of 
Labour Statistics, said that 
even services were affected 
by the GM strike. 

However, job gains during 
July were broadly based out- 
side manufacturing. There 
was a sharp 69.0M rise in 
restaurant workers within 
the retail sector. 

Jim Saxton, Republican 
chairman of the joint eco- 
nomic committee, said the 
expansion, which began in 
1991, continued to generate 


jobs, nnl Uv.iiw uf unvi-m- 
mem polw> hut Wcnibi- of 
the e Hulls »l ~utirKei>. 
investors .nnl entrepre- 
neurs". 

He gave i.’n'Uir. however, 
to Alan f.rivnspan Fitlcrol 
Reserve chairman, for 
“gently .squeezing inflation 
out of the vrtWOinic svsti.-ni" 
and disproving tin- ’old 
notion th.it the ivmtomy 
would not have mnrurront 
declines ul inflation and 
unemployment". 


n um i nm i urf mlMinr. n l i i f i Tn ijn In itlimjniiniUM jin Hcmraxadoding 

tfaedhponi ofSpediBly Onaninlj. nta in mmnpfaig nprraTjnrn rq«c by 5%. On rim basts, operating 
profs brio re mrrpri o n il item jncwed fa j 15%. Exceptional iai were poafarw n ibe faalf year, a 
nmp w i l«Mu/4i»£,k 1997, raqMog in an DpaMbag profit after arapbomiJ krtnt 7% ahead 
'Eidocflng th e profit on iSoftad xt ihc diemkah aga in 1997, pro£i brftrc doi inavaied bf JO® 

m a Tcaifaaftbe pontiic sMngmaUErea cost. Net profit bnmed tap If ft reflecting a kMer ca ate. Ai . 
fj c rtw i y wh uaieu for cadi period, net profit iocmed bf 12% In Bering and lift In US ddfan, 
refierong die rektae Micngifa of Ant OBTendet, and incxeaKd bp 22ft in gulden. 
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exchange iam, being die annod —age am for 1997. Thk up o ni n g oonvendoa — 

yfrirr rtir [ iti p a n of t m tiw y mr ■■ 


TUBNOVSR 14.480 15J09 

• nnwlfanlng 

Opmikj oi _ - I iX77 

opaomcpKom ■ L«e ijao 

Condonin g onc t afion e *. 1^406 t 

D j coadam d opaadona - 16 f 

OpnidbiPliiflcMB- “ 

OonrinnfOgOpendohx ,*. '■ - 1J«- 1^19 

Profit oo ale oT^ctpScab boimcaci ■■ ' 2,08 

ntOaXBEFOBBtAXXlKXf 1.478 U» 

‘Rniton (4791 (980) 

PROfTTAITEaTAX<nON 997 ' 2306 

Tfinorfay baerowx • (g) QS) 

NET HKXKT O COKSDNT 1997 
naMWMM W MB 

Net proBc-estodfog profit on 
olenraaanicalibMiaai 952 753 

T<ErPKO«r AT EXCHANGE RATES 

cmnwriwMCgrggop - ass sjm 

Na» profit - ocMtag profit on afc 
efChcmtalihialniB ■ 863 789 

OOMBINED £ARNINGS PERffWBE 

- pc lJ5p of ordinary capful lUOp 3735p 
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> The mdereoud andyan pwvidea roptoataa q lnfor nmiu n on die romn fi ri m e d maia lor 
oon yr adw pufporoxonip Tbe mute Aowo cccfadc the ctoepdonai kantoloi to operating profit 
andtfaepxcfiifinMlecfthelntnmMtenalycMyc hrmkahhndneBW 


OUTLOOK FOK 1998 

Ou roada. when expeoaed ai onw ndunp an, wdl mndnur Ui be WlflunKfri Ik ttir rrunoiuu 
daBfflMrt in East Asa and tbe e&cxtt e h ewb ui. . Honew. our tunkriving biniuen prrfbnnaurr 
cootnroeiw be encanapngiotbgnd progron in Enrope and Nmh Amelia. Wr maabi cnnHdroi that 
nn rtep will be aoiaoh e crocg b to eixiblc nt B> grow and make piogi cti n improving ihr undnbmK 
profiohiStv In 1998. 

vb*aoo' 

The far 2000 or mfflmniiim bug pre aen t i a roafor busmeu chiSengr, wfairh it nkmy hreonr. apart 
from mkmaooa iy«riii». ibctaAiavnlwacorTec ii n g Information Tcrtnw^ogyuvliagjucunr. bcum and 
prooeB control fadHrin. and tderomaamanam nrtunfa tor bub wacr and dau. Thr Croup n 
■ fid hodag ibb throat a* a critical coqxmr pri ma^ working both wtab inlrmaJ ptryriwi and with 
Uoacror’i bnfineB ponnos to nan tbe mootb fimednning of the rupph- rham. Uralnrt has been 
ptamdqgftr tbe lor 2000 iaaie once 1995 and otpecB that orondl compIbBcr wtdiin Unilrm wiH nmuh 
be achieved ty the end of 19981 Corormg Unflner in in broaden male, hi that H operates in ton 90 
countries, and alkndng for unnlupM coui rotated mproblemi iBodMcd with cinumeri and roppUrrs 
and the uu g u f ug irrm^rmeia and icrocdial work associated with thr bug dumg 1999 and 2000, the 
estimated inttl cun of dcafagufab die ndDennhun hug are about £300 ndBan; thn cams am hunt when 
the project medio 1996 through w expected an^ledoa in 1999. Tbe rrirvant ran for each vear arc 
chaeged in o p erat i ng cret» as intunuL 
M b i | i i bi Mn a p f j O de n 

1998 Isaasdcal pear In rdanon to the Enropean Monearr Union, and tdlh the advent oTa ni|de cumsirr 
onl Jtmxry 1999. there «dn be a greaser price transparency arms Europe. Tbe Nctheriaod. is 
panidpBinV ho*ei«fcr tbe dmefacn^, die Uoiied Knsgdam it pm. One of the ronseqnaxcs b that the 
Bach guilder mil be wpfaetd by the EURO by SOOg; htweser. eater adoption a penni u rd- Asa rouh. 
UnOerer NV w£B pnbHi ro pp l ro ae nt a ry jp fcainaiiuu in EURO’s in 1999 and replace the guttdrt bt the 
EURO as bom the year 2000. Urrikser tsB begin so nndenake EURO ctmtracu for fimtgn exchange 

fiateoT Pft ro lbrril w g bnernarinnri 

As previously ann o tancsL UnHese r has agreed m srfl PhM Breeding Imeroadona] Cambridge Limited 
(FB1Q to Mononto CoapMiy fitr£3E0 inl&an cadi. Hie profit on denial of thn bnnnas will hr repivird 
m the Q3 results announcement. 

I b k wt Tbref bii! Qri Flow 

Unnsh imw m s in ta ibe tahoocdiesaaa die halt rear tetnpareriin end 1967 ~ninwiaVii^capiiJ.Thb 
b mainly doe in iheaeamtaEiy of the lanes. 

Me* bawbis the half year of 12^66 tmUkao arc nancKina bn>«- ihan end 1997, main* reflecting h#for 
owflowsan workhig capital Bid p^snent of the final dndend. Me* gearing remains arm. 

Total Qqnl and Reserve* aerearebjiiBffnaDlan dor m {wo&tsta the hatfpnCfmKotbctbrnnnKr 
Mflcnsn. 

Cadi Bow 6«»n operatfag masks at £1 J68 mSion Is in Sne with the same pesiud ha war. 




Unilever 


S-o-dtt- 
1998 -1997 . 

■for 
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(De*) 

Atrn-renrrTTbtgrrare. 

1998 

IMF War 
1997 

bro/ 

(Dero) 

690 

- 391 

03) ft 

Operating Profit 
Opnirfag Profit - 

1308 

1383 

1ft 

890- 

718 

(4)ft 

(Vmhwi»ri|> opomkii^ 

1398 

U219 

15* 

7S3. 

.743 

OTft 

Profit before tax 

1.466 

1391 

14ft 

(21» 

tm 


fkdiwm • 

(482) 

(469) 


465 ■ 

464 

. -* : 

NetProfo 

919 

792 

16ft 
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Trade & other ardaors 

Net debt /(finds) 

r ror isiom i for tfcsbsfaksand charges 

kfinority buefcas 


AaaiSl 

December 

1997 


” O on i imnn g o prntrl t tifs rsrfn d e s tbe rcsufcs of tbe Chrmtah bt sdnewrt sold to Imperial Chemical 
Industries on 8Jtj}* M97. 


Tfaov bn been no s^pdlVant change hi economic cooditkint m Europe and North America and throe 
wwwnmias continue to d roeto p re la ti s el y fosounfafy Tbe cBfflniltlii In East Adxn ec ono mi es rema in a 
concern in (be usedbm term md we bare «bo seen dgni of economic stowtotfa in a itmnber of countries 
in ftihfril* wl ^i^ l g w ^ emerging markers- Ckr upciaiioro. bowereg remain fiindj based and our market 

pQ^jpgu ]isc uved. 

1 Sales nod profits srere boosted by a half year which. 6>r reporting purposes, was ns d^kfoger than die 
oor re sposstSog period hiiyeni; there i^D be some rerered of dds benefit in the second baffyeat. There was 
aho s substantial increase to msiie i ing ms t an ii n n, i m i hly In Europe and North America, which imp acted 


CASH FLOW SKEBMENT (imandRret) 

Cbdi flmr fiosn opetBfogacririries 

Xetnras an fosestmems and servicing of finance 

Ibadan 

Cspitd expeoefiatre sod financial InvcBment 


caae^xies. Unsfcsl^ng retinae growth sa» 
' laupcb of knncEry osbiets in a ma n b er of 
c sug o ci e*. Wdna dfaednAfirB y w 
andydkiwfots. Market dares bnp roaed i 
movetnring and. despite nfamthB) 1 big 
hare a^h nnprorednaigfas. mtm.maahl 
b WnfiindotB l BgBi bytKfni 
Btd we addered pod grew* in own* 
■ xac s sftt l p ro du c t Isnn ch. Despite higher i 

Acre were gnod pcdbnnsm in hone a 


r iwanr, EilUA^rti HmMinw y nr, the IC^Oni deafa WSlb 

nyeming pfi before onpfoal hems, asoomont ran 

tapret of fandnros tfopasdsand tbe prating of nosrprioritr 
[her than hi the nine period bn yem; aided by foe merewfid 
ofemand e o n ift tu e d strong growth In several per s ona l esse 

ae growth Jn foods. opcciaBy to it s bas ed brreago, cuQgary 

nest of oor priothy rat^orio. Wr oonttrac to bcaefli Bum 
■ mrtoiDg hne s nn tna and increased raw naeridana, we 


. Oar foods hsafnew had a beta^ soles pcHbrmaBce 
care h u ioai. etpedsOy m bar care Mowing a 
rormmts operating profit grew nronghcsdtldnihifc 
care, whjir the roulain foods were Qoeed 


■ The imepariop of the Ijfrqa Poods bunpaaa has beat mripkiii d and (be huuguckai of the three 
ms msi i rii borne and penond ewe bndnrro s b p s ugnraio g wdL 

lnAfi5aaBdMkldkibB,alHwaeQp 189b, vttyjodytwh tajcOow tend a& home and pmjoat 
tmeeategodes. lWnme ywfc wabmd af tbe mepatod In year reflecting tbe focus on tonmmer 
goods categwied. PrafiB grewnoQglytsa resnii cf^od per ienninrrs in Arabia, Egypt and Souzb Africa 
Bid a ognaround In Xenya. Ifigbtr eo rnm ot ft y.prita «hn boeaced ssiei and profits ot our ptanattoci 
o prra d o tn. OreMopc t a rt agi ia iglns are wdi ahead ofaatym 

fo jfok It fadfic, sales Increased by 19%, nbek doe. to price kneases in a number of Ess Mm 
co w rie*. 1° the eonao.tf *e half year there has beat a dowdewp in cOtaumpoon m this snbrtgto o, 
r^w^jd^ fa lntlraaA andTbaBs^ reflecti n g the deRrioradarcoDDoi nkuwtu ntPem. Hmaearewehaae 
miHhedn aahe prejpraiae of co» redoedoo and prxhrt kamefao and oar nmka positk» naa 
Mo md proto ta Indh hamal aarkodly tpntihig from dgntflnim mirisettng I nMarirei and 
dares ingraacd hi all axc g tx ici . Our new oadocal nka erg anh a rinn in Ottoa fc deretoping wefl, fata the 
beaefiss, inokhroratroor profit, *e*ffl somewyoE 

£a laUnofai *eBto htaomo of®% reflras good growth aenro (be region, fndndqg die benefit 
if li m i l i t ia m i ~r si ia1 i t iiiii nllr i £ iTir [rrnnmr slrniiimiiitn Iflrml We aeWeaed good osxiaij4ng vnhime 
growth in our a BhMfod ho m e a nd pcaaniJtirealcgoriro and profit! were nparon^ in pgmmalctre 
Lrew be vi e f e l ag fiisan die gnral cnm*»aian frtan BBmp and an jmptqsedpe rin r omeg in 
eufiaary Wte fame kur e ro r d matte data ta ap priorfcaedtgn ria .^ ^That wBjgwgpro&ixapcpwapait 

hTtrif 1 — -!(;-- l « l -w*" -r«wrfJfo^- T -..MA-i"l < W7w^J‘wtlwtfnnrlmregmgTT»«h * . 
'SECOND QUARTER 1398 

Areonaisu rates of rothimge. ides decreased by 7% oref the cotreytuufag period last yroo Howw; 
cxdniBag the Apomi of^cdaJky Chcmicafe, ska in cotdmfag operations rose by 2% and operating 
profit, bah before and aflernccepdooai imsH by 4ft an rendr of awfammiBl kiereare In marketing 
inredmirat fto& before (a* dedmed by 356, ewhafiog the profit « tbe cbponl of the cfaeaticafa 
.hsabeacs in die prior jeartqimtct, The losnr tax raw for the period lefi net profit bnady tmdoBged. 

At esdange asa enrrem firasdi period, n« profit detrrosed fay 8ft in sterfing and Sft hi 05 dolas^^ - 
reflecting Ae rdafoe msiph of ibrac carrendca, and deoraacd by Ift in ftAkre- 


Phfdtfldi paid op b Jlivi i itile c »| u ul 
CASH ZNrLOW/(OUTRX7W) BEFORE MANAGEMENT 
OE LIQUID RESOURCES AND RNANONC 
M a na g e m e i if liquid resources 

Kmnring 

INCREASE/ (DECREASE! IN CASH IN THE PERIOD 


NOTES 

AripfrtrlranaarillisrraairauitOpLiarinMi 

h the first half of 1998 tbe cflen on mromeraad op era op r profis ufacrpmatkms made m the period m 
tbe cotumiang bustmaa was £41.4 nflBoa and £29 odbon respeohrhr. tn 1997, thr sprcutttY dimiKalS 
boncPES were dbentntnned aa h the Stbjuly 1997. There were no dtscontimiNl operations in the fim half 
of 1998. 

■Anoe Sheet 

The condensed botanoe dseet as at 31 Pecron b cr 1997 has been eag r a t te d from the full Group AnounR. 
ou wfatefa tbe aadfaxa gave as uamialifiisl opinion, and which bare been l i dh ett d to the Regfcinr of 

Ounpiwl^ 

furh iii gL Rdes 

The resda for 1998 and the luiupararhr figures few 1997 bare been uansbicd at costsonl Jreragr ram of 
“change, being the asiraal average rases far 1 997. Era- ow rrjwrnng ninrnbcs there ewe il >R3 1 8 ^ 
U3 S1A4. In addBdon. ibr nee profit, earnings per share and cash flow naumemi have hern crandared ai 
rates eurreniBnaefa period FW t lW ^ tiring O R read t afoere srei r-. 

Second Quarter HalTikar 

1998 £I-n.lS3-USf Ids £1 -HS»*USS Ifl5 

1997 a .n.U3»L5$l-fiS awFL51B-USSlfl3 

b order id mainaiD nor onsam are reporting cunvemiotw and to ensure th* maids in resuin In nrsfap^ 
glfldeiS and doUasare ideoricai. Ibe aesub for the chemkab dorantmtanl nperanons In Gra hair 1997 tmd 
the profit on dtspoeal of &e dmncatsbnbcBro base been remrd In an ores at average 1997 ndmgc 
otol In 1997 the nauta of the dfoeonlhned operations were acmmtcd for at arengr Ians prrraflmg np 
to the date of dnpood, and die profit on the safe of chemicals scat nndated u the exchange rates 
prenKDg on 8* Jtdy 1997. 

The babnoe sheet figures bare beeswtransfanrd as prriodead rates of exdn^c: Fur ran reporting 
emendea these were n - n. X38- US Sl.Sat the half year 1998 (SI December 1997: £1 = Fl 134 . 
IS 31.69). 

QBagalaJ ( tsn di a gth ii M i lB i l i 

WUt e&ofitan MteAe UKStandud Fits 10 on goodutfl is being adopted. Coodnifi on anptisitkitis 
aflerihhdatewaibe qplrnhr: it an die C roup Bal a nce Sheet and am nri te d in opaaimg profit aver periods 
of up to SO y» Pmfinrfy goodwill was Mina off no resenss on aaproMkin. CiwdwiB vfl] be maiard 

foicsib Boro tbe tponrofoBoring die porter In wMcb it is atipdred. There is no stuierialinipoa for ihb 
d angeb( pi998 .Cooibfl i on aetpiidbons prior to 1.138 win not be apjaBredtnrwill prior year retntti 

be remed for change. 

Data 

The tc*ubt Of ibe third tpmer and Buuani svui c u t of bterim tbrtdendt for I99B will be pnbfahrd on 

FVkfoy 6 November I99& 

7AnpMBB8 
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Congo leader turns on Ms former supporters 


By Haile Tuner 


Congo's beleaguered 
President Laurent Kabila 
yesterday signalled the col- 
lapse of the alliance that 
helped bring him to power 
when he accused Uganda's 
President Yoweri Museveni, 
once his leading supporter, 
of aggression. 

Mr Kabila has already 
accused Rwanda, his other 
erstwhile ally, of supporting 
the spreading rebellion 
against his 15-month-old gov- 
ernment 

As regional leaders began 


a summit at Zimbabwe’s Vic- 
toria Falls, he said he would 
have a special message for 
Mr Museveni and Rwanda's 
powerful vice-president and 
defence minister, Paul 
Kagame. 

“1 will tell these gentlemen 
to withdraw their soldiers 
from Congo. I will say, You 
are an aggressor, Mr Muse- 
veni, Mr Kagame. Withdraw 
from Congolese territory*." 

The confrontation with 
Uganda hag raised fears that 
Air Kabila may forge a new 
partnership with former 
Hutu militia who fled 


Rwanda after the 1994 geno- 
cide of Tutsi. The Tutsi now 
dominate the Kigali govern- 
ment 

John Nagenda. President 
Museveni’s media adviser, 
rejected the allegations as 
“absolute nonsense". 

“We are hearing things 
that we thought had gone 
out with [ousted President] 
Mobutu [Sese Seko],” he 
said. “We are not involved 
now. as we weren't during 
Mobutu's tune.” 

However, Ugandan offi- 
cials privately concede that 
relations between the two 


presidents have long been 
strained. Earlier in the day. 
Mr Kabila met a team of 
South African ministers In 
Lubumbashi an the Congo’s 
southern border with Zam- 
bia. 

“We are hoping that they 
wfli be able to normalise the 
situation. That will be our 
message," South Africa’s for- 
eign minister, Alfred Nzo, 
said before the meeting. 

The absence of South 
Africa from the Victoria 
Falls meeting raised doubts 
about its likely Impact. 
Seven African leaders are 


attending the summit, 
including Ben Mukapa of 
Tanzania, tim Nujoma of 
Namibia, Frederick Chiluba 
of Zambia and Mr Museveni. 

President Robert Mugabe 
of Zimbabwe, who is hosting 
the meeting, said he hoped 
the conflict would not "esca- 
late and cause political, tur- 
moil to the whole of the 
Southern African region and 
scare away investors”. 

A diplomatic solution 
appeared - increasingly 
remote after Sylvain Blke- 
lenge, the commander of the 
rebel 10th army battalion. 


made clear that his ultimate 
target was Kinshasa and the 
overthrow of Mr Kabila. 

“A political settlement 
would entail that we keep 
Mr Kabila in his position 
and we are totally -against 
that We believe that the 
Congo needs new leadership 
working under a broad-based 
government," Mr Btkdenge 
gwri- 

Mr Bikelengie said his 
forces had captured the oQ 
town of Muanda In the went, 
where two employees of 
Chevron, the American oO 
company, were reported to 


have been captured by reb- 
els. 

He added that other units 
were “now targeting the 
southern town, of Kalemie, 
gateway to the copper-rich 
Shaba province. 

Mr Bikelenge confirmed 
that the border town of 
Uvira near Burundi and 
KaxnanybU. another eastern 
town, were controlled by the 
rebels. 

Officials in .Kinshasa said 
ait overnight curfew . had 

been imposed in Kisangani, 
where fighting was repeated 
earlier in the week. 


Canadian bank supports C$ 


By Edward JUden to Toronto 


Canada’s central bank 
yesterday reversed course 
and launched its most 
aggressive intervention 
since January in an effort to 
stem the slide of the Cana- 
dian dollar. 

The surprise move, at the 
Opening of the North Ameri- 
can trading day, pushed the 
Canadian currency up mare 
than a full cent against the 
US dollar, but by midday 
about half that gm nnri had 
been lost 

Currency traders claimed 
the Bank of Canada had 
spent at least CS$500xn and 
perhaps more than USSlbn 
buying Canadian dollars, on 
a day when the dollar was 
thinly traded. This followed 


an estimated US$500m to 
US$600m spent in a futile 
effort to stop the currency’s 
sharp foil on Thursday. 

Several traders said the 
bank, which had rarely 
intervened despite a nearly 5 
per cent drop in the cur- 
rency since the beginning of 
June, bad now drawn a line 
in the sand and appeared 
determined to prevent the 
fiflnflrifan dollar from gliding 
below 65 US cents. 

The two>day action dwarfs 
the US$406m the bank spent 
defending the currency in 
the entire month of July. 
Canada’s foreign reserves 
stood at US$22.5bn at the 
On d of last month 

But tiie intervention is 
unlikely to stop the erosion 
of the Canadian dollar 


unless the Bank of Canada 

continues to spend its 
reserves or follows up its 
intervention with an 
increase in Hanariian inter- 
est rates. It is reluctant to 
raise rates, because inflation 
is still low and the economy 
is slowing. 

Yesterday’s action was the 
bank's most aggressive since 
January, when it spent 
US$L6bn propping the cur- 
rency and supported the 
intervention with a SO basis- 
point increase in interest 
rates. 

The intervention caught 
the currency markets off- 
guard because the bank 
actively bid the dollar up, a 
shift from its usual pattern 
of intervening in an orderly 
fashion only to stem the dol- 


lar’s decline. "I haven’t seen 
anything this scale for a 
long time, ” said Len Camp- 
bell. vice-president and man- 
ager of foreign exchange far 
Citibank Canada. 

The intervention started 
when the dollar foil in early 
trading to 65.13 US nantg, a 
quarter-cent down from 
Thursday’s dose. The bank's 
buying forced the dollar up 
to 66.16 US cents in the 
mnming, but by mid-day it 
had fjii ipri back to 65.7 US 
cents. 

Until yesterday, the cen- 
tral bank had been criticised 
for the predictable fashion In 
which it had intervened in 
the market. Critics said this 
had made it too easy for cur- 
rency traders to bet on the 
dollar's continued decline. 


Debt blow to confidence in Russia 


By Jeremy Grant in London 
and Charles Clover to Moscow 


Russia's battle to revive 
sagging foreign investor con- 
fidence suffered a blow yes- 
terday when the price of its 
dollar debt plunged to his- 
toric lows and the stock mar- 
ket hit its lowest level in 26 
months. 

The development came as 
10 Russian banks were 
downgraded by credit rating 
agency Fitch IBCA. 

The fall in Russian mar- 
kets hi g hli g ht the increas- 
ing difficulty Moscow faces 
in convincing foreign inves- 
tors that it is tackling 


reform when the markets 
are sending the opposite sig- 
nal. 

Despite the confidence 
generated by the IMF-led 
programme, which caused a 
brief rally in the market, 
equity buyers have become 
more pessimistic because of 
what they see as a lack of 
concrete results from the 
government’s austerity pro- 
gramme. 

“There is a collective 
depression shaping people’s 
moods and it's just very dif- 
ficult to turn it around.” said 
Isaac Tabor of West Mer- 
chant Rank. 

Yesterday the RTS. the 


index of the Russian stock 
market, bit 13&8, compared 
to the previous low of 1343 
on July 8. 

The last time the stock 
market was at such low lev- 
els was May 24 1996, immedi- 
ately before presidential 
elections. 

The most widely watched 
debt, re stru c tur ed Soviet-era 
paper known as Prins. fell to 
38 cents on the dollar yester- 
day - a fresh historic low. A 
week previously, it was at 43 
cents. 

The main reason for the 
drop in the price of debt Is 
chronic oversupply of 
medium- and long-term debt 


That, ironically, stems from 
a recent debt swap scheme 
that was part of Moscow’s 
efforts to improve its 
finances. But it also added 40 
per cent to the total stock of 
outstanding foreign cur- 
rency debt 

Bankers said ' foreign 
banks had been dumping 
such debt this week, with 
the slide in prices exacer- 
bated by gloom in emerging 
markets globally. 

However. Russian officials 
yesterday pledged a fresh 
crackdown on suspected tax 
dodgers and promised to 
increase revenues every 
month. 
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A resident of Athens trial to save belongings from the flames of forest fires that have destroyed 
hom o on the northern o u t ski r ts of the cBy Reuters 


Four-day fire brought 
under control in Greece 


By Kerin Hope 


Greek firefighters yesterday 
brought under control a 
blaze which had destroyed 
more than 100 homes and 
several hundred acres of 
pine-forest on the northern 
outskirts of Athens. A man 
was found burned to death 
in his car when the four-day 
Are subsided, police said. 

The government dectared 
a state of emergency in the 
Attica area surrounding 
Athens. Firefighting aircraft 


and specialist crews have 
been called in from Italy, 
Germany and France to 
combat fires raging in 
southern Greece and on the 
Ionian island of Kefalonia. A 
two-day blaze near the site 
at Olympia, home of the 
ancient Olympic Games was 
still burning yesterday, focal 
officials said. 

More than 3,000 forest • 
fires have been reported this 
summer. A 10-day heatwave 
and gale-force winds have 
hampered firefighting efforts. 


George Romafos, public 
order minister, blamed 
arsonists for setting many 
fires to dear land for 
speculative bidding. He said 
the fires had destroyed a 
record 400,000 acres of 
forest and grazing land. 

The government has come 
under attack for transferring 
responsibility for firefighting 
earlier this year from the 
forestry service to total fire 
brigades, and for faiGng to 
renew Greece's elderly fleet 
of firefighting aircraft. 
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IBM Is to end its sponsorship 
of the Olympic Games after 
40 years, because it is unwffl. 
ing to work alongside other, 
information technology com* 


panies. the International 
Olympics Committee said 
yesterday. 

Pascal Wattiaux, director 
of technology at the IOC, 
slid there were two reasons 
for the “joint, decision" 
between IBM and the IOC to 
end the sponsorship. ‘ 

He said they disagreed 
over foe IOC’s decision that 
in fixture it wanted IBM to 
share the provision of infor- 
mation technology (IT) ser- 
vices to the Olympia with 
other companies. - 

While the IOC wanted 
three or four top IT compa- 
nies to provide the technOl- 
ogy for the summer and win- 
ter games - with eaeh 
rhow" as an expert in its 
own particular Held - IBM 
insisted on remaining the 
sole supplier. 

“IT is critical to the Olym- 
pic Games and we value the 
multiple-supplier solution 
where you can take advan- 
tage of what the best IT-pro- 
•riders in each sector have to 
offer," said Mr Wattiaux. 

He added that the IOC 
believed the multiple-sup- 
plier policy would also be a 
more cost-effective solution 
to the games' IT needs, and 
would ensure the Olympia 
kept up better with the rapid 
evolution of technology. 

IBM said yesterday that it 
believed “technology inher- 
ently should be integrated'' 
and that “the technology 
Sponsor should be unique” 
but that the . main hurdle to 
an agreement with the IOC 
had been price. 

It is understood to have 
spent $10Qm on the Nagano 
winter Olympics and is 
scheduled to spend a good 
deal more on -the Sydnoy 
games in 2000. 

IBM added that it was not 
reducing its sponsorship 
budget but was now looking 
at other international sport- 
ing events. 

Mr Wattiaux denied that 
the highly publicised tech- 
nology problems that dogged 
the Atlanta Olympia in 1996 
were the reason for the split 
with IBM. “Atlanta is part of 
the past The problems faced 
there have not been a major 
factor in this decision," he 
said. 

Mr Wattiaux said the IOC 
had been working for several 
months on lining up the 
replacements for IBM, but 
had not yet signed any deals. 

IBM will end its sponsor- 
ship after the Sydney Gama 
in 2000. 


Taliban at gates of last outpost 
of resistance by Afghan militias 


By Charles Clover in Moscow, 
Fartian Bukhari in Islamabad 
and Amy Louise Kazmin in New 
MM 
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Afghanistan’s Taliban 
militia has stormed its way 
to the outskirts of Mazar-i- 
Sharif, the last big city in 
Afghanistan to withstand its 
four-year campaign to 
spread fundamentalist Islam 
throughout the country. 

Experts say the city could 
fall at any time, sealing Tail- 
ban rule throughout the 
country. But the predomi- 
nance of foreign interests in 
the Afghan conflict means 
the consequences of a Tali- 
ban victory could reverber- 
ate far outride Afghanistan's 
borders. 

Foreign experts, many of 
whom view the Taliban as a 
creation of the Pakistani 
army, agree that if it man- 
ages to retain control of the 
city, it would fundamentally 
alter the balance of power in 
southern and central Asia, 
affecting flashpoints in a 
wide arc from Kashmir to 
Tajikistan to Iran. . 

“If the whole of Afghan- 
istan coma under Taliban 
control, it is a great victory 
for Pakistan and a great loss 
for us," said C. Raja Mohan, 
a New Delhi-based strategic 
affairs analyst. “We want to 
see an independent and 
autonomous and moderate 
Afghanistan." 

Mazar-i-Sharif, a provin- 
cial town near the vast 
Hindu Kush mountain range 
in the north of the country, 
became the capital of the 
opposition .to the Taliban 
movement after- Kabul fell to 
the Sunni-fundamentalist 
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movement in 1996. 

Militias made up of Tajik. 
Uzbek and Shia ethnic 
groups sprang up in resis- 
tance to the Taliban, whose 
approach to Islam has led it 
to ban television, photo- 
graphs and even kite-flying. 

But tbe northern coalition 
has slowly been pushed back 
by the superior numbers, 
weapons and funding of the 
Taliban, predominantly 
made up from. the Pashtun 
ethnic group fr om the south 
of the country. 

Pakistan strenuously 
denies- backing the group 
and the Pakistani policy 
establishment is divided 
between those who support 
the Taliban as Afghanistan’s 
only workable potential gov- 
ernment and ’those who balk 
at its extremism. 

But the Taliban's 
resources are ample com- 
pered with those of Us rivals 
and it has also won sympa- 
thy in several parts of tbe 
Arab world. 


By contrast, the fall of 
Kabul in 1996 cemented an 
alliance between Russia and 
Iran to back the northern 
forces. 

A Taliban victory in 
Afghanistan could 
strengthen Pakistan's politi- 
cal influence in the southern 
Asia region at the expense of 
Iran. It could also further 
aggravate tension between 
India and Pakistan, who are 
already engaged, in a stand- 
off over tiie mountain terri- 
tory of Kashmir. Mazur is on 
a road that travels directly 
into the territory. 

“Once they [the Taliban] 
reach the Pakistan-occupied 
Kashmir border, any! attack 
into Kashmir is a minute's 
job. Then the entire policy of 
the Pakistani anny is accom- 
plished," raid P. Stobdan, a 
senior fallow at -New Delhi’s 
Institute for Defence Studies 
and Analysis. “It’s a massive 
strategic game.” 

For its part Russia has his- 
torically sought to preserve 


Afghanistan as a buffer 
state. Further dominance by 
the Taliban would leave the 
“soft underbelly of Russia”, 
as Russian strategists refer 
to central Asia, exposed. 

Taliban commanders have 
often threatened in the past 
to cross into both Uzbekistan 
and Tajikistan, on Afghan- 
istan’s northern border. 

“In many parts of central 
Asia, the soil is ripe for fun- 
damentalist Islam to take 
hold,” said Irina Zviagel- 
skaya, a central Asia expert 
at the Russian Centre for 
Strategic Research and Inter- 
national Studies In Moscow. 

But some experts think 
that even if the Taliban was 
to take Mazar-i-Sharif, it was 
unlikely it could hold the 
‘ city for long. 

The Taliban briefly cap- 
tured the city for three days 
in May 1997. after a key 
northern commander 
switched sides. But when it 
tried to disarm the popula- 
tion. fighting broke out, and 
the city's streets became a 
killing zone in which an esti- 
mated 500 Taliban fighters 
died. Tbe bloodbath was the 
most stunning defeat the 
Taliban had suffered. 

"Whatever the Taliban 
gain on the ground, unless 
they come to an understand- 
ing with the nbn-Pashtun 
factions, they will not- be 
able to hold their territory 
for very long," said Ceram 
Sehgal. a leading Pakistani 
defence affairs analyst. 

“Without such an accom- 
modation, the danger for the 
Taliban is that they will 
keep on going up and down, 
swinging between victory 
and defeat.” 
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London & Continental Rail- 
ways, the Channel tunnel 
rail link consortium rescued 
by the gove rnment in June, 
is unlikely to have com- 
pleted its fitwnri^ restruct- 
uring by the start of Octo- 
ber, when construction weak 
on the first phase of the G8- 
raUe link is (toe to start 
Advisers to the project 
believe too much work stDl 
remains to be done negotia- 
ting the contracts under 
which the link will be bum. 


The rescue also ■ requires 
approval from the European 
Union and the rail regulator, 
neither of which have, yet 
given their consent 

Unffl the resi m t flring is - 
completed, LCR cannot draw 
down, any finance being 
raised for the link, which it 
requires to paycontractors. 

If work does not start at the 
beginning of October, the 
already-delayed project 
could rapidly fall months 
behind schedule because of 
tide onset of winter. . 

LCR is negotiating with 
the government to raise cash 


through the sale and leaser 
back of rolling stock, that 
could be used to fund the 
project on an interim basis, 
ft also plans to issue £80m 
(5132m) of new shares to pro- 
vide finance to allow work to 
start mi time. 

Hie government, which 
has been under writin g LCR's 
debts since its collapse in 
January, is thought to be 
amenable to allowing it to 
raise further ffnanrw. LCR’s 
existing 1 resources could only 
finance construction work 
for a few weeks. 

LCR intends to lam* an 


Information memorandum 
on the equity Issue to poten- 
tial investors m the next two 
weeks. The new shares will 
give holders an interest only 
in the fixture value of the 
Eurostar high-speed train- 
service linking London to 
Paris and Brussels. This is 
because Railtrack, the rail 
infrastructure group, has 
agreed to buy phase one of 
the link at cost once it is 
complete. Interest is expec- 
ted to come from companies 
with ah interest in Euro- 
star's future, notably 
National Express, the former 


state-owned bus company, 
which will operate the ser- 
vice under management con- 
tract until 2010. 

The shares are also expec- 
. ted to attract interest from 
companies with substantia] 
tax capacity, which will 
have the right to buy LCR’s 
tax losses from the company 
as long as they own more 
than 5 per cent of the shares. 

The equity issue is also 
required because LCR's 
existing shareholders are to 
be deprived of their shares 
under the rescue plan. In 
exchange, they win receive 


preference shares, entitling 
them to a repayment of half 
their capital on completion 
of phase one, and the rest 
when phase two. to central 
London, is finished in 2008. 

Once the restructuring is 
complete, LCR will receive 
access to long-term finance 

from two sources. 

The company is planning 
to issue up to £2.65bn of 
bonds, backed by a govern- 
ment guarantee. It is also 
raising £700m through 
bank loan guaranteed by 
Railtrack, one of two princi 
pal contractors. 


NORTHERN IRELAND IRA TERRORIST FREED 


Unionists signal 


acceptance of 


prisoner release 


By John Murray Brown 
fa Dobfin 


'“’’-A 


The Ulster Unionists 
yesterday signalled reluctant 
acceptance of the release of 
paramilitary prisoners as the 
government of the Republic 
of Ireland freed a notorious 
terrorist convicted of playing 
a role In the murder of 
Queen Elizabeth's cousin.' 

Ken Maginnis, security 
spokesman for the UUP, the 
biggest pro-British party in 
Northern Ireland, said: “The 
release of murderers for 
political reasons is unpalat- 
able for many of ns, but we 
have got to try to find some 
kind of way forward.” 

Tbp shift in the UUP 
stance on prisoner releases 
came as Thomas Mr.Mahnn 
sentenced to life for his part 
in the 1979 assassination of 
Lord Mounthatten, the last 
viceroy of India, walked free 
from Dublin’s Mount) oy ja£L 
This is the closest the UUP 
has come to endorsing the 
accelerated prisoner release 
programme. The scheme is 
part of the April agreement 
establishing a new Northern 
Ireland assembly to take 
over administration of the 
region which, since 1972, has 
been run from London., 

For the unionist, comma- . 
nity this has proved the 
most controversial aspect of 
the agreement 
Mr Maginnis 's comments 
were echoed by John Max- 
well, tether of a t ee nager 
who died in the attack along 
with Lord Mounthatten. his 
grandson and the Dowager 
Lady Brabouroe. Their boat 
was blown up by an IRA 
bomb. 


“Thomas McMahon has 
served his tone and, if he is 
no longer a danger to sod-; 
ety, then he should be 
released," Mr Maxwell said 
yesterday. 

The Irish cabinet bad con- 
sidered Mr McMahon's early 
release several tfam» before- 
last week's decision. Irish 
officials said Mr McMahon 
bad been out on parole most 
weekends, having formally 
renounced w« Knfcc with toe 
terrorist organisation. 

Buckingham Palace con- 
firmed tho Queen ^ been 
told of Mr McMahon’s 
release. It has increased 
speculation that the British 
government may move to 
free two Soots Guards jailed 
for murdering an unarmed 
Catholic in Belfast, the 
Northern Ireland capital , in 
1992. 

The UK government last | 
week set up a 10-member 
Sentence Review Commis- 
sion to consider applications 
for early release under toe 
terms of the Northern 
Ireland Sentences Act 

On Thursday around 400 
republican and loyalist para- 
military prisoners in North- 
ern Ireland jaSs were invited 
to fill in application farms 
fox toe commission choired 
by Sir John' BleDocb, a for- 
mer top civil servant at toe 
UK government’s Northern 
Ireland Office. 

The process, if there are 
no. hitches,, could take less 
than a month. Bat officials 
say a decision in most cases 
will take longer as toe com- 
misstoners apply the various 
tests envisaged in the legis- 
lation to ensure public confi- 
dence in the process. - 



Minister admitted to druid magic circle 


Ron Davies might not be in the prime 
minister's inner clique - but the chief 
minister for Whies was yesterday welcomed 
into arother ma$c rirde, Jufiette Jowit 
writes. Mr Davies took his place as a fully 
fledged druid at the National Eisteddfod, the 
annual celebration of Welsh culture, dressed 
in the traditional long white robes and 


flowing head-dress. In terms of the gorsedd, 
the council of bards and druids, the minister 
ranks above Queen Elizabeth, who as 
Princess of Wales became a lesser, 
green-robed obate in 1946. Mr Davies’ title 
- awarded for pushing through devolution - 
will be a vote winner in his campaign to lead 
the proposed Welsh Assembly. 


Building societies increase interest rates 


By George Graham, 
Banking Bfitor 


Nationwide and Bradford & 
Bingley, the UK's two big- 
gest surviving building soci- 
eties, yesterday gave up 
their struggle to hold down 
mortgage rates, announcing 
increases bringing ■ thern 
closer to those charged by 
toe biggest mortgage banks. 

Building societies are 


mutually-owned savings and 
loans institutions. Many 
have converted to hanks. 

The rise! in the Nation- 
wide’s standard variable 
mortgage rate to &5 per cent 
from 8ul per cent comes two 
weeks after the society’s 
members voted by the thin- 
nest of margins to remain, 
mutual 

Nationwide’s board had 
campaigned fiercely for 


mutuality, arguing it 
enabled the society to offer 
cu stomers much lower mort- 
gage rates than banks. ■ 
Both-- Nationwide and. 
Bradford ft Bingley - which 
yesterday lifted its variable 
rate to 8.7 per cent from £L45 
per cent - had left their 
mortgage rates unchanged 
when the Bank of England, 
the UK central , bank, raised 
its interest rate to 7.5 per 


cent in June. They decided 
to move after the monetary 
policy committee announced 
on Thursday that it was 
leaving rates un c hanged. 

The mutuals' standard 
variable rates remain below 
the 8.95 per cent charged by 
most banks, but the gap hpa 
narrowed. 

Their competitive advan- 
tage is also much less 
marked on fixed-rate mort- 


gages, which ere accounting 
for an increasing share of 
the market, and on incentive 
packages offered to remort- 
gagers and first-time buyers. 

Nationwide said its lend- 
ing-rate increase, to take 
effect on September l, would 
be its first for a full 12 
months. In toe meantime, 
toe central bank has raised 
interest rates twice, its 
savings rates will also go up. 


Proportion of no-work households rises 


By Robert Taylor, 
Employment Editor 


just over .toff the UK’s 18m 
working-age households 
have everybody in employ- 
ment but the proportion 
with no one working Is 
incr easing, according to fig- 
ures yesterday from the 
Office for National Statistics. 

The data, derived from toe 
spring is? 7 Labour Force 
Survey, show a widening 


inequality between house-, 
holds in and out of work. 

They reveal that 17.7 per 
cent. CM6mj of working-age 
households had nobody in 
.work although two- thirds 
had one adult of working 
age^'fr $4 per dent at work- 
ingage households, at least 
one person was unemployed. . 

Lone parents with depen- 
dent children were the most 
likely group to be out of 
work; to qpririg 1997, 54.8 per 


cent of such households had 
nobody fcf employment. 

The date reveal a disparity 
between different regions; 
The proportion of house- 
holds with no one in work 
was highest on Merseyside 
in north-west England at 
2&1 per cent (115.000 house- 
holds). In north-east England 
the figure teas ZLS per cent 
(lKUWO), in Northern Ireland 
22 per cent (106.000), in Scot- 
land ao.7 per cent (340,0009 


and in Wales 20.7 per cent 
(182400). 

The proportion was lowest 
in -south-east England at. 12.4 
per ceit (301,000), 'with the 
south-west on 13L5 per cent 

(198.000) . the eastern region 
on '138 per emit (433,000) and 
toe east Mifliantte an 15.0 per 
cent (192,000). In London, 
1BA per cent at households 

(433.000) had nobody in 
employment, 

The Labour Force Survey 


also Indicates big differences 
according to ethnic group. 

White households were the 
most likely to have every- 
body of working age in 
employment (545 per cent). 
Households of Pakistani and 
Bangladeshi origin had 
the lowest figure (12.7 per 
cent). 

Most ethnic minority 
groups had high proportions 
of households (up to 20.0 pm- 
cent) with no one in work. 


Lottery 

film 


funding 
set for 


shake-up 


By ABce Rawsthorn 
in London 


The government may shake 
up toe system of allocating 
National Lottery money to 
the film industry as part of 
its plan to merge the UK’s 
existing film-funding bodies. 

Since 1995, the Arts Coun- 
cil has awarded E47m 
(877.5m > of lottery grants to 
films and allocated £96m to 
three new production com pa 
nies. This policy has yielded 
some successes, notably 
Wilde and Shooting Fish, but 
has also been criticised 
because some lottery-backed 
films have failed to secure 
cinema distribution. 

Chris Smith, culture secre- 
tary, unveiled proposals last 
month for the British Film 
Institute, British Screen and 
toe British FUm Commission 
to merge into a new Film 
Council. It woold also take 
responsibility for 
distributing lottery film 
grants from the Arts Conn 
rii 

Mr Smith has set a dead- 
line of early October for toe 
industry to submit formal 
responses to the proposals. 
The merger is likely to prove 
complicated, not least 
because the British Film 
Institute is protected by a 
Royal Charter, which can 
only be revoked by legisla- 
tion. Officials have indicated 
that it could take more than 
a year to complete. 

But it is understood that 
the government is pressing 
to speed up toe process. Min- 
isters are anxious to minim- 
ise uncertainty for the 
organisations concerned and 
to reduce the risk of disrup- 
tion to toe funding system. 

Officials at the culture 
department will be expected 
to finish their analysis of 
industry reaction by early 
December. They will then 
consult directly with the 
bodies involved. The govern- 
ment hopes to present a final 
package by toe spring. 

A review of lottery film 
funding is expected to be 
part of toe changes. One offi- 
cial said the government 
wanted to ensure it was "get- 
ting value for money" from 
the lottery grants. 

The Arts Council began 
giving lottery money to film 
makers, initially as ad hoc 
subsidies, in March 1996. It 
1ms given them to more than 
90 pictures. Until recently, 
the government maintained 
it vHas too soon to assess the 
impact of the lottery initia- 
tive because it takes so long 
for films to be made, shown 
in cinemas and for video and 
television rights to be sold. 

Film makers are likely to 
try to defend the lottery 
funding system, which they 
regard as an invaluable 
source of finance. But toe 
failure of many lottery- 
backed pictures to secure 
cinema release bas come 
under fire. 


NEWS DIGEST 


HONG KONG 


MPs urge voting reforms 
in flawed’ democracy 


Democracy in Hong Kong is "seriously flawed" xd 
elections to the former colony's legislative council should 
be reformed, an influential committee of MPs said yester- 
day. 

Two-theds of the council's seats were decided by just 
140,000 voters out of an electorate of 2Bm. the House of 
Commons foreign affairs committee noted in a report a 
year after the handover to China. There was, however, 
praise for the conduct of the Chinese authorities. "We wel- 
come the dear continuation of the right of free demonstra- 
tion in Hong Kong.” the committee said. "The actions of 
the police and the cm! authorities do not appear to have 
altered since the handover.” 

it noted that the annual candlelit vigil to meric the Tian- 
anmen Square massacre passed off peacefully. Pro-de- 
mocracy activists had feared China would clamp down on 
demonstrations after Hong Kong became a Special Admin- 
istration Region on July 1 1997. Under "one country, two 
systems". China promised Hong Kong a high defpee of 
autonomy, except in foreign affairs and defence. But the 
MPs also called for elections by universal suffrage for the 
post of chief executive, occupied by Tung Chee Hwa, 
appointed by China 


SUPERMARKETS 


Own-brand sales ‘near limit’ 


Sales by supermarkets of "awn-label” packaged groceries 
such as cereal, baked beans and washing powder are 
close to their limit, according to an analysis by Taylor Nel- 
son Sofres, the UK's largest market research company. 
Information from the company's Superpanel - 11,000 
households that scan all their grocery shopping - sug- 
gests that in some areas growth in own-label sales has 
already begun to decline. At Tesco and Safeway, two of 
the UK's largest supermarket chains, sales of own-label 
products as a proportion of packaged groceries sold are 
flat at about 47 per cent and 43 per cent, respectively. At 
J. Sainsbury, another of the four largest supermarkets, 
own-label sales have slipped from a peak of 56 per cent In 
1994 to 52 per cent this year. Alison Smith, London 


SOCIAL WORK 


Glasgow strike splits union 


Glasgow city council yesterday won an interim Interdict - 
the Scottish equivalent of an injunction - ordering the 
trade union Unison to dissociate itself from a strike by the 
city's social workers. About 2,000 staff have been on unof- 
ficial strike since Monday in protest at the suspension of 
two colleagues who refused to co-operate with the coun- 
cil's plan to transfer 3,000 home helps from the social 
work department to catering and domestic services. 
National officials of Unison oppose the transfer but have 
urged their members to return to work and accept terms, 
including new working practices, agreed this week 
between foe union and foe council However, foe pro- 
posed settlement was overwhelmingly rejected at a mass 
meeting chi Thursday, and local union branch officials are 
supporting the strikers, thus splitting from their national 
colleagues. James Buxton, Edinburgh 


THE ECONOMY 


Minister warns on pay deals 


rt> BE HAW TD ffcEBjO] 
WV &WUT POTDED 
THEY MAPE IT 
(MOOT MV WHILE 


High private-sector pay 
increases will lead to higher 
interest rates and slower 
growth, Stephen Byers, foe 
chief secretary to foe Trea- 
sury, warned last night In his 
first Important speech sface 
joining the cabinet Mr Byers 
reinforced the chancellor of 
the exchequer's plea for pri- 
vate employers to foiiow the 
public sector's lead on pay 
restraint In another govern- 
ment swipe at "fat car salary 
increases, Mr Byers said: "AH 
of us starting from the board- 
room outwards must now 
show the responsfoility that 
the country needs," Mr Byers 
had earlier denied reports 
that the cabinet had decided to forego pay rises awarded 
just before the election for another three years. He said 
the decision would be made in the autumn. But senior 
ministers are convinced foe two-year freeze will be 
extended. However, Kim Howells, industry minister, said 
yesterday the government was keen to see pay increases 
at foe bottom end of foe scale. Mr Howefls urged employ- 
ers not to exploit holiday staff taken on over the summer 
with low wages. He pointed out that the national minimum 
wage that comes Into effect In April will prevent such 
exploitation next summer. The opposition Conservative 
party claims the introduction of a minimum wage wifi stoke 
inflation more than high salary rises at the top of the pay 
scale. David WIghton, London 



NATO SUMMIT 


Birmingham to host meeting 


Birmingham, England's second-biggest city, is to host the 
Nato defence ministers’ meeting in October 2000. The city, 
in the English midlands, this year played host to the <38 
summit - as well as the Eurovision song contest - and 
expects 1 ,000 delegates and 400 journalists for the event, 
which will be held at the International Convention Centre. 
Juliette Jowit Birmingham 


Confusion and suspicion as accountants seek bond of friendship in dispute 


The Big Five and the City are at odds over 
the balance of liability in debenture issue?. : 
Jim Kelly explains what is at stake ; 


•.Jjf 


% 


A n ill-tempered dispute 
has erupted between 

toe- "Big Five" accoun- 
tancy firms and the City of 
London over liability caps. 
The firms have tried to cap 
their risks when signing 
“comfort letters” accompa- 
nying certain . debenture 
issues. Institutional stock- 
holders, represented by the 

Association of British tosnr- 
ere, wffl have none s& »■ 
These of debenture 
_ popular with businesses 
strong on fixed assets,, suqh 
as tawrins/housaai associa- 
tions and property compa- 


nies' -' are rare but can be 
worth' jnOQmftlfiSm). Rarity, 
has led to .infrequent 
accounting that 'has Jed to 
- r-nwfl wring and suspicion. The 
fast -time things came to a 
Lead; the Big Five firm, 
involved declined to offer 
the comfort letter and wias 
replaced , by a middle-tier 
'firm offering: unfimited La- 
bility..-, In another .case toe 
cap slipped ■ torouzh umxb*. 
toted. ;- ;• *.".v 

The Big Hvefems - repre- 
sented . by Price watarhoase- 
■ Coopere ; - sdg^EBt toat toe- 
stockholders .are using the 


accountants as a “cushion 
.inside the trousers” to tell 
tack on in case the issue 
£ailed< and they need some- 
one to. sue. 

We Lave heard some of 
these arguments before. Last 
year toe Big Six - as- they 
•then were - fended- off an 
inquiry from the Office' of 
Fair Trading aver an. agree- 
ment to. limit liability tn 
investment. . projects. . The 
British Venture Capital 
Association found itself in a 
. similar standoff to the ABL 
Eventnally i . compromise 
was agreed: toe Big .Five had 
to drop a blanket cap but the 
.principle of- proportionate 
liability was accepted. 

But the context is much 
wider. The accountancy pro- 


fession has been campaign- 
ing for a decade for a change 
in the liability laws to make 
them less harsh for accoun- 
tants - and particularly 
auditors, who are prevented 


UK accountants have two 
goals. To restrict risk within 
the firm and to restrict risk 
in the market. Success on 
the first goal 1s close at 
hand, with the government 


Accountants have waged a 10-year 
campaign for a change in the liability 
laws to make them less harsh 


by law from limiting their 
liability at all in the case of 
the statutory audit. In toe 
US, a similar liability regime 
fad to a flood of claims -with 
at least one large firm col- 
lapsing - and. eventually, 
liability reform. 


poised to publish a limited 
liability partnership (LLP) 
law. This will protect the 
personal assets of non-negb- 
gent partners from legal 
actions - but not the assets 
of the finn or of the negli- 
gent partners. 


The second goal looks less 
likely. 

The accountants want fun- 
damental reform of the prin- 
ciple of joint and several lia- 
bility at law. Under the 
presort regime any party to 
an action who can be shown 
to be negligent to an extent 
that they could have caused 
the entire loss can face pay- 
ing all the damages - even 
when other parties are more 
at fault but have no 
resources to pay. Despite its. 
oddities, this law is seen by 
many as a safety’ net for 
shareholders and victims of 
negligence. 

Before toe government 
plunges into such reforms it 
awaits two developments. 
First, it wants the accoun- 


tants to show that they have 
tried everything possible to 
limit liability by contract - 
as they are allowed to do - 
outside the statutory audit 
Hence the caps introduced in 
venture capital deals and 
bond issues. 


B ut a second, more fun- 
damental. hurdle has 
recently loomed. The 
ball has been passed to the 
long-term review of company 
law - a government policy 
paper on which is not expec- 
ted until 2001. 

It seems likely that toe 
government wants to explore 
altering the overall liability 
regime - affecting share- 
holders, directors, invest- 
ment bankers, actuaries and 


so on. as well as accountants 
and auditors. 

Some detect concern 
among, for example, the 
merchant banks and valua- 
tion experts that if the liabil- 
ity or accountants is being 
limited, their risk, may be 
increasing. Others may won- 
der what effect it has on the 
unlimited liability of toe 
auditor who checked the 
accounts of toe company 
backing the bonds - an audi- 
tor often from the same firm 
as that which Issues toe 
comfort letter. 

If these bond issues were 
more common then, perhaps 
frequent accounting would 
have engendered more 
friendship. As it is we have, 
at best, mutual suspicion. 



■■■ -v. 
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Blips, panics, 
corrections 


A t 5.30 yesterday morn- 
ing, in what has 
become a grim ritual 
at the White House, 
President Bill Clinton was woken 
by an urgent phone call from his 
national security adviser. A sol- 
emn Sandy Berger still had only 
sketchy details, bnt he knew 
enough to be able to tell the pres- 
ident that once again. US inter- 
ests overseas had been the target 
of massive terrorist attacks. 

A few hours later, as more 

information about the bombings 
at US embassies in Nairobi and 
Dar-es-Salaam Bowed in, an espe- 
cially stony-faced Mr Clinton 
appeared before reporters' in the 
Rose Garden to perform another 
familiar part of the rituaL 
He offered prayers for the vic- 
tims of the “cowardly acts" and 
made a promise: These acts of 
terrorist violence are abhorrent, 
they are inhuman. We will use 
all the means at our disposal to 
bring those responsible to justice, 
no matter what or how long it 
takes." 

But as foreign policy, national 
security and law enforcement 
officials began scrambling to fig- 
ure out how to make good on Mr 
Clinton's pledge, familiar doubts 
were already nagging in the US. 
The president’s promises echoed 
those he and his predecessors 
had made after previous terrorist 
attacks. Yet in most cases suc- 
cess has proved elusive. 

“The record so far bas not been 
good.” concedes Richard Haass, a 
former administration official 
and now at the Brookings Institu- 
tion in Washington. 

Two years ago, a huge truck 
bomb at a military base in Kho- 
bar, Saudi Arabia, killed 19 ser- 
vicemen. In spite of strong suspi- 
cions of some Iranian complicity 
in the bombing, no one has yet 
been firmly connected with it. 
There bas still not been any retri- 
bution fin: the 1983 bombing of a 
barracks in Beirut that killed 241 
marines. And, altho ugh the US is 
moving tentatively towards 
agreement on a trial for the 
alleged perpetrators of the down- 
ing of Pan Am Flight 103 over 
Lockerbie, they have yet to be 
brought to justice. 

Those incidents stand in 
marked contrast to the one nota- 
ble occasion when the US 
brought a definitive, if 
heavy-handed, response to a ter- 
rorist attack - the bombing 
of Libya in 1986. after US 
intelligence confirmed Libyan 
involvement in an attack on 


The search for the culprits 


Why now? That is the obvious 
but difficult question posed by 
the mini-panic on Wall Street 
this week. Since Its recent peak, 
the Dow Jones Industrial Aver- 
age bas lost about a tenth of its 
value. So, too, with the FTSE 100 
index, while continental Europe 
has seen significant, if lesser, 
declines. 

There is. of course, no satisfac- 
tory answer, other than the one 
offered by the elder JJ. Morgan 
in similar f r ir» wriiw 

this century. There were, he said, 
more sellers than buyers. No 
doubt the great man was doing 
his fair share of selling on the 
way down. 

In the present instance, the 
main source of trouble appears to 
have been a growing realism 
about the gamings prosp e cts in 
US industry and commerce. Yet 
this is old news. We have known 
for some time that corporate 
profits in the first quarter of this 
year were down on their level in 
the previous two quarters, in 
spite of rapid growth in output 

Margins were being squeezed 
as a result of rising wage costs in 
a very tight labour market Such 
is the intensity of competition in 
the US economy that the corpo- 
rate sector has little ability to 
pass cm increased costs in higher 
prices. As the Asian crisis has 
worsened and the dollar has 
strengthened, the namings out- 
look has been deteriorating fur- 
ther over the course of the year. 

Yet until now the markets 
have shrugged off the increas- 
ingly gloomy statements emerg- 
ing from companies in the trade- 
able sector. As John Kenneth 
Galbraith put it after the 1987 
stock market crash, it has looked 
suspiciously as though "people 
and Institutions were in the mar- 
ket ter no reason except that it 
was going up". 

The great difficulty in judging 
market movements Is that there 
is a constant tension between 
“real” factors such as corporate 
earning s and dividends, and 
financial factors such as the 
growth of money, the av ailability 
of credit and the supply and 
demand for savings. 

Real factors 

Research by Gordon Pepper at 
Britain's City University has 
shown that over periods of up to 
a year or so, the financial factors 
are far more important for the 
performance of the equity mar- 
ket; the behaviour of aggregate 
earnings and dividends tends not 
to matter. Over much longer peri- 
ods, however, the real factors 
become more important This 
makes sense, because fluctua- 
tions Id money and credit usually 
reverse themselves over time. 


Unfortunately, this analysis is 
not over-helpful at times like the 
present when monetary condi- 
tions have not been changing 
dramatically. The difficulty is 
compounded by the increasing 
polarisation In equities. The buy- 
ing surge that took Wall Street to 
its all-time high was increasingly 
confined to companies with big 
market capitalisations, especially 
In high technology. For the great 
army of smaller companies, it 
has long felt like a bear market 

This smacks of the Late 1960s, 
when the so-called "nifty fifty" 
giant corporations became the 
almost exclusive focus of Wall 
Street’s attention. Note, too, that 
corporate profits in the second 
and third quarters of last year 
went back above 10 per cent of 
gross domestic product for the 
first time since 1968. 

Not reassuring 

Yet the message of history is 
not wholly reassuring. Some who 
bought nifty fifty high-tech 
stocks at the top in the 1960s saw 
more than one decade pass before 
the real value of their investment 
was restored. How many Inves- 
tors in Microsoft know that? 

So is the party over? Certainly 
not for the US economy. Broad 
money has continued to grow 
fast over the past 12 months, yet 
interest rates remain on hold. 
The housing market is roaring 
away, with mortgage applications 
at record Levels. Household 
savings as a percentage of dispos- 
able income were at an all-time 
low in June of 0.2 per cent and 
threatening to turn negative. 

Equally important, the Asian 
crisis appears to be redistributing 
growth within the economy 
rather than damping thing s down 
overall. Yesterday’s payroll data, 
for example, showed that job 
losses in manufacturing were 
being offset by increased employ- 
ment in the service sector. And 
the disinflationary impact of Asia 
remains beni g n, even if the trade 
infliHratjnnfi are worrying for the 
external account 

Market behaviour is less pre- 
dictable than that of the real 
economy. But unless the market 
blip turns into a self-feeding set- 
back whereby a negative wealth 
effect dents consumer confidence, 
there could be another bounce. 
The analysts may simply down- 
grade earnings forecasts in man- 
ufacturing and uprate those in 
services. 

Yet as the economy throbs and 
the current account deficit wid- 
ens, the risk of a rise in interest 
rates can only increase. At the 
end of a bull run, it is often the 
financial factors that precipitate 
the d ecisiv e change in ihp mar- 
ket’s direction. 


The president has pledged to find those responsible for the 
bombings. But the past record is poor, says Gerry Baker 



: a US marine guard moves a cameraman back from fin sKa of the bombed US emb ass y in Nai robi 


US servicemen In Germany. 

“It has proved very hard either 
to bring people to justice in most 
of these cases or to retaliate 
because almost always you're not 
dealing with governments. If 
there is state involvement it’s 
more likely to be indirect, 
through training or financing ter- 
rorists, and then it’s hard to get 
international support to take 
action against them," says Mr 
Haass. 

Furthermore, the of track- 
ing down ter r ori sts seems likely 


to get more complicated as the 
US builds bridges to states it bas 
traditionally deemed pariahs. 

"Things have definitely been 
improving with a number of 
those states and their more mod- 
erate leaderships, which is 
undoubtedly good news for the 
thrust of US fbrei^i policy," says 
another former national security 
official. "But it's not at all dear 
that they are really able to exer- 
cise much control over their 
mare extreme elements.” - 

The US diplomatic, military 


and law enforcement machine 
swung into action yesterday in 
response to the latest attacks. 
Transport aircraft left Germany 
for east Africa with emergency 
assistance. Madeleine Albright, 
the secretary of state, cut short a 
trip to Italy. And the FBI airlifted 
its team of international terror- 
ism experts to both Kenya and 
Tanzania. • 

The initial oral response was 
tine of extreme caution. Mindf ul 
of the rush to flawed judgment 
after the Oklahoma City bombing 


P ointing the finger at 
Middle East-based 
extremists has an 
element of patitktel 
incorrectness these days. 
Washington was careful 
yesterday not to jump to 
conclusions and no group has 
claimed responsibility for the 
attacks. All one can say is that 
explicit warnings of attacks on 
US targets have come from two 
sources in the past few weeks. 

Three days before the bomb, 
Egypt's Jihad group, a hardline 
Islamist organisation, threatened 
to attack US interests in • 
retaliation for US support in the 
extradition of three of its 
members from eastern Europe. 


Where threats came from 


Jihad is held responsible for the 
murder of Egyptian President 
Anwar Sadat in 1981. There is no 
evidence it was responsible for 
the bombings, but It is the sort of 
threat the US has been facing. 
Diplomats say It has the 
manpower, if not the financed 
muscle, to mount simultaneous 
attacks on US targets. . 

The other source of warnings 
has no such constraint Osama 
Bin Laden is a 45-year-old 
former Saudi businessman who 
led the "Arab Afghans” - fighters 
In the Afghan war against the 


Soviet Union. With a fortune 
estimated at $200m. Mr Bln 
Laden is believed to finance and. 
train Sunni extremists groups 
around the Arab world. His main 
objective is to drive US forces 
from Saud Arabia. 

Mr Bin Laden is a prime 
suspect in any attack on US 
targets. When a bomb exploded 
at the Saucfi National Guard 
training centre in Riyadh in 1995, 
killing five Americans, the 
bombers claimed they were 
inspired by him. He was also 
suspected of finks to the 1996 


truck bombing in Dhahran, Saudi 
Arabia, in which 19 US 
servicemen died. 

In June, Mr Bin Laden went on 
US television to warn of new 
attacks. “We believe the biggest 
terrorists on earth are foe 
Americans. The only way for us 
to defend these assaults Is by 
using similar means,” he said/ 
“We do not differentiate between 
those dressed in military •• 
uniforms and civilians.” 

Saudi sources say the link 
between Mr Bin Laden and Jihad 
is a joint declaration made in 


to I995*nd the explosion of TWA 
Flight 800 two years ago, policy- 
makers and officials went out of 
their way to avoid pointing 
■■ the finger at a Middle East 
connection. 

Bat in the immediate fog 
uncertainty, national security 
officials were already making a - 
few tentative judgments. .They 
.disc ounted fixe possibility that 
the terrorism could have been % : 

. local act by political groups .to 
Kenya or Tanzania. The two 
bombings seemed to have been 
too carefoliy coordinated - they 
occurred within minutes of one 
another tn capitals 670km apart- ’ 
to be aaptajmd by internal ban* ‘ 
steerations. 

"If it bad- been one lncMwi*.. it 
might have been an isolated act ' 
of terrorism by some disgruntled - 
.group," points out on* ten-oris® . 
expert “But two simultaneous 
attacks is more than a coinci- 
dence.” 

I f it was a terrorist group 
from outside the region, - 
who . is most likely? 
National security , experts 
doubt that proving a link to any 
of the states the US has described 
as "terrorist sponsoring" will be 
easy. 

"When these things happen, 
you tend to look straight at toe 
usual suspects," says the former 
official. "Iran, Libya, possibly 
Iraq. But in each cases, the likeli- 
hood of direct government 
involvement seems remote." 

The us has made considerable 
progress In improving diplomatic \ 
relations with Iran in recent 
months, with especially warm 
words from Mrs Albright. Even 
Libya, the most recalcitrant of 
anti-US states, has softened its 
tone recently, moving towards 
agreement on a trial for Libyan 
nationals accused of bombing 
Fan Am 108. And US intelligence 
experts believe Iraq is unlikely to 
risk complicating its already deli- 
cate political and diplomatic posi- 
tion with attacks such as 
yesterday’s. 

Instead, much attention was 
focused yesterday an "freelance" 
groups, which have made direct, 
credible threats against US tar- 
gets in the past few months (see 
below). 

Given the past failures to bring I 
te r ro ri st s to justice, Mr Clinton 
will want an especially zealous 
response this time. But it was not 
clear yesterday that It would 
• prove any easier now than in 
the past 


February, which called for the 
lolling of Americans. 

As with many Islamist 
extrem is t s , Mr Bin Laden has 
made many threats that come to 
nothing. He has never claimed 
responsibility for any attacks. 

But the US does take him 
seriously. Sandy Berger, the 
national security adviser, has 
said he may be the most 
dangerous non-state terrorist in 
file world. After the Interview this 
summer, the State Department 
said it was stepping up security 
at embassies and sites in the 
Middle East and south Ada. 


Roula Kftalaf 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


Human development lagging economic 
transition in central and eastern Europe 


From Mr John MirtdewrighL 

Sir, Anders Aslund argues that 
the drama of transition in central 
and eastern Europe and the for- 
mer USSR is more or less over 
(“Post communist report card", 
August 5). 

While this may be true of eco- 
nomic transformation in much of 
the region, the drama continues 
In other aspects of the transition 
vital to raising living standards. 
As the late Mahbub ul-Haq 
(“Pakistani economist dies”, July 
20) emphasised so forcefully, 
development is much more thm 
growth of gross domestic 
product 

Countries singled out by Pro- 
fessor Aslund as achieving high 


economic growth last year have 
not escaped changes that 
threaten human development - 
Estonia, Kyrgyzstan and Georgia. 

Divorces exceeded marriages in 
Estonia in 1995-96 and the propor- 
tion of infante in state-run chil- 
dren's homes has doubled daring 
the transition. Male mortality 
among 4059 year olds in Kyrgyz- 
stan rose by a third during 
1992-95 while enrolment rates 
have fallai substantially at every 
level of schooling. 

Education has also suffered 
sharply in Georgia. Not only has 
the Georgian economy shrunk by 
two-thirds, but tax revenue as a 
per cent of GDP (only 5 per cent 
in 1995) has fallen for beyond a 


reasonable level for a country 
that wishes to reduce the role 
of the public sector while main- 
taining basic provision of educa- 
tion, health and other social 
services. 

The positive economic growth 
now taking place In most coun- 
tries is encouraging, but the 
transformation of the region to 
reach higher levels of human 
development requires constant 
attention to many other aspects 
of social and economic change. 

John Micklewright, 
head of research, 

Utdcef, 

Piazza SS AmmzLata 12, 

50122 Florence, Italy 


Wellington surely had the edge as a leader 


From Mr G- Davies. 

Sir, In his article on Nelson’s 
management style (Weekend FT: 
"Leadership - fleets ahead of its 
time”. August 1-2), Stephen 
Howarth rightly praises the great 
saD car's creative leadership, but I 
wonder if be has read a letter by 
another great sailor, Horstic 
Homblower (quoted In C. North- 
cote Parkinson's biography), in 
which he compared Nelson with 
the Duke of Wellington, to whom 
he was related by marriage. 

Of Nelson he wrote: "He was a 
great tactician and a bom leader 
of men, sot outstanding as a sea- 
man . . . but an officer unequalled 
in battle. Having conceded all 
that I still look upon the duke as 
the greater man. For we in the 
navy bad the easier task and for 
Lord Nelson it was easier than it 


had been for Ms predecessor in 
command. The revolution in 
France deprived the French navy 
of all its best officers, leaving 
their ships’ companies leaderless, 
untrained and filled with false 
notions about equality and frata*- 
nity. They were beaten at the 
outset and driven into their, 
ports. ..Lord Nelson was lucky 
en o u gh to be given the command 
of fleets which other men had 
prepared for battle, and which 
were to be led against enemy 
fleets which had never been exer- 
cised at sea . . . Nelson died at the 

moment when his fame was 
secure. 

“The Duke of Wellington had 
no such advantages. His oppo- 
nents were not discredited offi- 
cers at the head of spiritless ‘ 
armies. They were victorious and 


experienced officers whose troops 
had never been beaten. His own 
armies were composed of men 
whose previous service had been 
in withdrawals, humiliations and 
retreats. It was Arthur Well- 
esley’s task to equip, train and 
inspire his mm, gain the mea- 
sure of his opponents and turn 
defeat into victory. His final 
antagonist was among the great- 
est generals who ever 
lived . . . Nor did the Duke fall at 
Waterloo but lived on to be the 
nation's leader and the sover- 
eign's adviser in one crisis after 
another, always calm, always 
decided and nearly always right" 

C- D avies, 

WWAM Writers, 

243 Hay Green Lane 
Birmingham B30 ISH, UK 


Beyond mere 
bagatelles 

From Mr Claude Roessiger. 

Sir, Re your leader "Low 
crimes and . misdemeanours" 
(July 31). I predict that you will 
be embarrassed within the 
month. Your warm feelings 
towards President Bill Clinton 
have led you to portray his mis- 
deeds as bagatelles. If these were 
limited to philandering, most 
Americans would probably agree 
with you. 

But to believe this is wilfully to 
ignore a long list of potentially 
serious crimes, or have you not 
noticed the unusual number of 
persons close to Mr and Mrs Clin- 
ton who have been indicted, on 
charges over the course of his 
administration? Association is 
not guilt, but too modi associa- 
tion with the guilty is suspicion. 

Claude Roessiger, 

I^Tftil nii lflp 

PAK 2000, 

PO Box 438, 

Mirror Lake, NH 03853, US 

Forgotten law 

From Mr David Raid. 

Sir, Re US opposition to estab- 
lishment of the International 
Criminal Court ("Diplomats 
deliver judgment on new war 
crimes court". July 20). it seems 
ironic that the country that pre- 
sumes to give the world lessons 
in democracy should have forgot- 
ten the most basic principle of 
the system; that all men, and 
nations, are equal before the law. 

David Read. 

8 chemm duePaqtrier, 

1231 Conches, Switzerland 


Number One Southwark Bridge, London SE1 9HL 
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ERM? 

URL... www.FT.com 


FT. corn’s EMU special report 

If you need to know about the future of 
European business, FT.com is the natural place 
to go. The top European site for business news, 
it offers daily updates of its EMU special report. 
As for finding out what you could really buy for a 
Euro, just use FT.com’s online currency convertor. 

FT.com: where information becomes intelligence. 
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PEOPLE IN THE NEWS ABBY COHEN and RALPH ACAMPORA 




The market movers 

John Authers on two Wall Street gurus who have captured investors’ imagination 
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I t may seem unusual at 
the end of a week when 
American blue-chip 
stocks suffered their 
worst falls of .the year but 
far many Wall Streeters the 
story of the week was that of 
two bulls: Abby, who contin- 
ues to be a raging bull, and 
Ralphy. the bull who become 
a bear. 

“Abby" is Abby Joseph 

Cohen, co-chair of the invest- 
ment committee of Goldman 
Sachs, one of the most pow- 
erful investment banks in 
New York. She has persis- 
tently - and correctly - pre- 
dicted that markets would 
rise in the past few years; 
she continues to do so. 

“Ralphy" is Ralph A cam , 
pora, head of technical anal- 
ysis at Prudential Securities, 
one of the largest retail bro- 
kerages in the US, whose 
words are listened to by an : 
army of small investors. 
Having been a bellowing 
- bull for years, he astonished 
Wall Street by turning bear- 
ish this week. 

He was interviewed live on 
CNBC television in the last 
half hour of trading on Tues- 
day. As he spoke, making 
clearer with each answer 
that he believed stocks were 
entering a “bear market" 
that would see the Dow fall 
between J5 per cent and 20 
per cent from its high, a cap- 
tion in the corner of the 
screen showed the Dow fail- 


nig by about 100 points. It 
closed almost 300 points 
down for the day. the third 
largest points fan in a day. 

Early next morning, Ms 
Cohen’s latest market com- 
ment started to noil out of 
the fax machines. Following 
the falls, she believed stocks 
were undervalued, and 
backed her assertion with 
three pages of analysis. 
CNBC flashed the - news 
across the bottom of the 
screen, and the market ral- 
lied perceptibly. Beveaifngy, 
the caption mentioned nei- 
ther Goldman Sachs, nor Ms 
Cohen’s last name. It was 
assumed -that the audience 
would recognise- her as just 
“Abby". 

Both pundits plainly 
exerted, if only briefly, a sig- 
nificant impact (Hr the mar- 
ket at a critical time. 

The importance of guros is 
hardly ' new, although 24- 

hour business television 
channels have magnified 
and extended . their impact. 
Previous' dramatic turns in 
the market have also come 
to be associated with partic- 
ular co mme ntators who 
made the correct call when 
it counted. 

' The heroine of the 1980s. 
and particularly the 'Black 
Monday crash of October 
1987, was Elaine GaraarelU, 
who at the time was- head 
equity strategist at the now 
defunct Shearson Lehman.. 


She predicted a Sail in -the 
Dow of moreihan 300 points 
hi television interviews .the 
week before it happened. She 
iater correctly called the 
market’s recovery.: rejoicing 
for a while in the nickname 
of “Go-Go Garza”. 

In the 1970s. when US 
equities settled into a hear 
market, Henry Kaufman was 
the hero of the age. Chief 
economist at Salomon 


Both pundits 
had exerted a 
significant impact 
on the market at 
a critical time 


.Brothers, then the dominant 
investment in the 
income markets {rather as 
Goldman is in equities 
today), his consistently 
gloomy forecasts earned him 
the nickname of “Doctor 
Doom”. 

Ralphy and Abby are their 
heirs in the 1990s. Why have 
these two captured the imag- 
ination. more than any of 
the dozens of other equity 
strategists who are paid to 
forecast Wall Street's next 
move? 

An ability to express them- 
selves in clear language is 


important. Both Mr Acam- 
pora and Ms Cohen share a 
kn a ck for expressing techni- 
cal concepts with readily 
comprehensible metaphors. 

Mr Acampora’s metaphors 
tend to be more aggressive. 
Knowing his influence 
among small investors, he 
had often talked of the 
moment when he would 
have to “pull the trigger” 
and ten them to sell He has 
also appeared in television 
commercials for Prudential's 
mutual- fUndS, talking about 
the market In June last 
year, when he predicted the 
Dow would reach 10,000 
within 12 months - he was 
700 points out - the report 
was entitled “Ten in 
Twelve". 

Ms Cohen’s metaphors are 
more homespun. When the 
Federal Reserve tightened 
monetary policy slightly last 
March, leading to a 9 per 
cent dip in the Dow and talk 
of a bear market, she likened 
it to a “flu shot" - painful at 
first, but ensuring greater 
strength in the long run. 

Recently, she has used the 
analogy erf buying a cardigan 
to explain market volatility. 
When stocks (or a cardigan) 
are selling cheaply, sbe says, 
investors (or shoppers) do 
not inspect the goods all that 
closely. If. the cardigan is 
selling for a full price (and 
she argues that stocks were 
fully valued until this week’s 


fall), a buyer will check all 

the buttons much mare care- 
fully before buying. This, 
sbe says, explains why 
stocks are more prone to 
sharp Tails as soon as any 
bad news is announced. 

To be a guru, it is also 
important to be right. Fol- 
lowing the remarkable rise 
of the US stock market in 
the 1990s, which has seen 
the Standard & Poor’s 500 
index Increase threefold in 
seven years, only those who 
have been consistently and 
strongly bullish will remain 
at the top. There are other 
bulls, but none have been 
more consistent than Ms 
Cohen or Mr Acampora. 

Both do extensive research 
and are taken seriously by 
fellow professionals, though 
Ms Cohen (whose comments 
are aimed mainly at institu- 
tional investors) perhaps 
commands greater respect 
than Mr Acampora. whose 
audience is the wider cate- 
gory of retail investors. 

Some commentators 
branded Mr Acampora a 
“trend follower” this week. 
The suddenness or his 
change of heart - on Mon- 
day he had still been predict- 
ing the Dow would reach 
10.000 by the end of the year 
- may damage his credibil- 
ity. Others have also 
suggested that Goldman 
Sachs' forthcoming market 
flotation, due next month. 



has given Ms Cohen a large 
incentive to talk the market 
up. 

Whoever is proved wrong 
after this week will see his 
or her importance wane. Ms 
Garzarelli. who went on 
to run a newsletter, is 
much less visible since turn- 


ing bearish in July 1996. 

Arc the gurus ns influen- 
tial as they seem? Both this 
week’s leading characters 
plainly helped to move tlte 
market on occasions. Hiring 
investors a sense of direction 
at a time of volatility can be 
important. 


But I hi* wort Is of Ms Gar- 
rarclb. asked m IHsk about 
her 1 hen-growing influence, 
still prolMtd) hold good: 
"Then* h:iv«* tn , i*n furvcastcrJ 
who have Millueticid tin* 
market for an hour or so. 
But the market will follow 
the tunikimentiils." 
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his week, in a rare 
display of unity 
from two of 
England’s great 
sporting rivals, two l eading 
soccer clubs. Manchester 
United and Arsenal, released 
identical statements con- 
firming their involvement in 
talks about joining a break- 
away European super 
league. 

Tomorrow, the two dubs 
will again be brought 
together, tbis time not so 
harmoniously, as they meet 
in London for the Charity 
Shield match the traditional 
curtain-raiser to England’s 
football season. 

Charity, however, is not 
what a possible European 
super league is all about Its 
main ingredients are money 
and power. And where those, 
two elements combine in 
football, controversy js 
never far away. 

Soccer’s governing bodies 
- at national, European and 
world level - have all threat- 
ened . severe sanctions 
against clubs that sign up to 
the new league. Uefa, the 
European governing body 
whose Champions League 
tournament risks being sup- 
planted, is ince nsed . 

In England, the reaction 
from the sport’s authorities, 
the fans and the clubs not 
invited to join the league 
(Liverpool was the only 
other English club . 
approached) has been 
extremely hostile. ' 

It has been the same pise- 
where In Europe Where a 
handful of top dubs - such 
as AC Milan in Italy, Real 
Madrid in Spain and Ajax in 
the Netherlands -. have been 
attacked for putting' their 
own Interests before those of 
the game. Newspapers and : 
television stations across 
Europe, have condemned the 
clubs - and the Italian com- ; 
pany behind - the super 
league - for greed and dupli- 
ritousness. - 

Yet what exactly is the 
fuss all about? 

The super, league is. the . 
brainchild of Media ; Partr. 
ners, a sports m anq g binpnt 
company based in Milam 
With the tacit support of 
some top Italian, clubs . 
Rodolfo Hecht, Media Part- 
ners' president, used to work 
for Silvio" Berlusconi, the 
magnate .who owns AC 
MHankocicer club - the com- 
pany has put together a plan 
for an overhaul of European 
chib competition^- . . 

The heart of the proposal 
is a midweek -league -for 
between 16 and 32 elite 


In a league 
of their own 


The possibility of a European super league has 
received a hostile reception from soccer's 
governing bodies; writes Patrick Harverson 



clubs. Crucially, at feast half 
of the league's participants 
would have permanent mem- 
bership by virtue of their 
size and status. That would 
guarantee them huge sums 
of money, every season 
before .a ;haD hadr been 
kicked.- 

Details are sketchy, but 
the clubs would probably 
-start on a mintmuni of £20m 
each, with perhaps twice or 
three times that amount 
available to the winner. That 
would make the .super 
league- worth far more to file 
top chibs than the canent 
Champions League (which is 
a - hybrid of league and 
knock-out competition). This 
can offer its winner only 
about ' £l5m, and the rest 
much less: 

' far Europe’s Mg clubs, 
with their massive wage 
trills far. the; -players, perma- 
nent membership of a league 
with . guaranteed targe 
income flows is an enticing 
prospect. For clubs which 
are listed on . stockmarkets, 
such as Manchester United' 
and ^jax, the interests of 

shareholders dictate that 


such a proposal be taken 
seriously. - 
- The new set-up would 
bring other d i f fe rences- The 
Champions League gets Its 
money- from free-to-air ter- 
restrial broadcasters and 
from. sponsors- Only two- 
thirds - of the competition’s 
income Is redistributed to 
the clubs. In contrast, almost 
all of the money raised by 
the saper league would go to 
-the clubs. Revenue would 
. come from the sale erf live 
-coverage to pay-per-view 
broadcasters, and from spon- 
sors. Media Partners and its 
banking adviser JP. Morgan 
have also Uned up financing 
from unnamed equity part- 
ners to ensure the league 
meets its initial obligations 
to the dubs. ' 



hether the 
super league 
ever gets off 
the ground is. 
another matter.. Even if 
negotiations go smoothly, 
the competition would not 

start untQ the 2000-2001 sea- 

son at the earliest. There are 

many hurdles, to overcome. 


not least the opposition of 
Fife, world soccer’s govern- 
ing body, Uefa. and most 
national associations. 

Fifa and Uefa are opposed 
to the super league because 
it is anathema to them that 
clubs, rather than governing 
bodies, should organise any 
competition, let alone the 
world’s most prestigious 
dub event. Neither do they 
wish to relinquish power 
and control of the game’s 
revenues to the big dubs. 

The national associations 
worry that the super league 
would harm the credibility 
and popularity of their 
domestic competitions. They 
have threatened sanctions, 
including expulsion from 
domestic football. 

But the dubs are confi- 
dent they could win their 
argument where it matters 
most: in the courts. They say 
legal advice suggests they 
could overturn Uefa’s self- 
proclaimed exclusive right to 
organise dub competitions. 

Another hurdle for the 
organisers Is persuading 
enough clubs to join in order 
to make the league meaning- 


ful. Not all are as enthusias- 
tic as AC Milan. 

German clubs are 
to be particularly cautio- 
about a super league, discing 
sion of which will be top of 
the agenda when German 
clubs meet this weekend in 
DQsseldorf. Getting agree- 
ment from 16 or so clubs in 
eight different countries will 
be a Herculean task. 

There is an alternative. 
Some of the big clubs may 
be talking to Media Partners 
as a way of forcing Uefa into 
restructuring the Champions 
League more to their liking. 
Uefa has changed the compe- 
tition’s format several times 
to accommodate their 
wishes. 

This week, with Media 
Partners breathing down its 
neck, Uefa has reassured the 
clubs of its willingness to 
consider their views. Yester- 
day, Gerhard. Aigner, Uefa’s 
genera] secretary, said there 
was plenty of time for “con- 
sultation and cooperation”. 
There was, he said, “no need 
for any dub to be pushed 
into signing an agreement 
which it might regret". 

Uefa has even talked of 
unveiling its own “super 
league" proposal, likely to be 
a souped-up version of the 
Champions League with 
more games and more 
money for the dubs. It will 
discuss this at its meeting in 
Lisbon in October. 

. But Uefa’ is unlikely to 
budge on the crucial issue of 
allowing permanent mem- 
bers into its league. The 
notion that teams must qual- 
ify for European competition 
□a merit Is sacred. Many 
people In the sport - fans, 
players and administrators 
alike - agree. 

Yet this could be where 
Media Partners has the edge 
over Uefa in winning over 
the Mg clubs, who would 
like nothing better than a 
guarantee of lucrative Euro- 
pean football year in year 
out. Media Partners would 
like to complete its negotia- 
tions with the clubs by early 
October when Uefa meets. 
By then, the company hopes 
to have signed up its mem- 
bers and be ready to present 
its final proposal. 

At that point, the people 
who should matter most - 
the millions of fans whose 
enthusiasm, ticket purchases 
and television subscriptions 
determine any competition’s 
success - wfl] Anally get a 
chance to see what the fuss 
is about Unfortunately, by 
then it may be too. late to 
have any say In the desi 



Flower of Scotland^" 
loses its bloom 


A spate of gloomy forecasts, says James Buxton, has 
confirmed fears that economic health was being overstated 
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Gotland’s leading eco- 
nomic research body 
said last month it 
was very worried 
about the Scottish economy. 
Various official statistics 
and ministerial pronounce- 
ments. it suggested, might 
give the impression that an 
economic renaissance was 
under way. 

That would be bad. said 
Strathclyde university's 
Fraser of Allan der Institute, 
because no such miracle 
existed but. if people 
thought it did, other UK 
regions might argue that 
Scotland should not receive 
Us present relatively high 
level of public spending. 
(Spending per bead is 23 per 
cent higher in Scotland than 
in England.) 

The institute can stop wor- 
rying. In the past two weeks, 
lots of dismal figures have 
come out suggesting the 
Scottish economy is in a 
worse state even than the 
overall British one. 

A report by the Bank of 
Scotland said Scottish com- 
panies had reported a sharp 
decline in manufacturing 
orders, output and employ- 
ment in July. Mackay Con- 
sultants, an economic con- 
sultancy in Inverness, said 
there were parallels between 
the performance of the Scot- 
tish football team in the 
World Cup and the Scottish 
economy: “Both have been 
overrated and both have 
failed to deliver.” 

The latest monthly indus- 
trial survey by the Confeder- 
ation of British Industry 
suggested manufacturers In 
Scotland were experiencing 
a sharper drop in optimism 
than those in the rest of the 
UK. Yet in Scotland much 
less attention has been 
devoted to the economy than 
to this week's controversial 
appointment of Gus Macdon- 
ald. former chairman of 
Scottish Media Group, owner 
of Scottish Television, to be 
Scotland's industry minister. 

Last year manufacturing 
output in Scotland rose an 
impressive 7.7 per cent, com- 
pared with only 1.5 per cent 
the UK as a whole. This 
fleeted the continued suc- 


cess of the largely foreign- 
owned electronics industry. 
But year-on-year figures for 
the first quarter of 1998 
released this week showed 
the increase had fallen to a 
mere 0 J per cent. 

Although the closure of 
smokestack industries in the 
1960s left Scotland with a 
manufacturing sector 
accounting for only 20 per 
cent of gross domestic prod- 
uct - slightly less than for 
the UK as whole - Scottish 
manufacturing is biased 
towards exports, exporting 
40 per cent more per head 
than the UK average. Its 
principal exports - electron- 
ics. whisky and textiles - 
are heavily affected by the 
strong pound. 

In electronics the opening 
of Hyundai's large and half- 
complete semiconductor 
plant in Fife has been post- 
poned indefinitely, casting a 
shadow over the industry. 


I 


n the drinks business. 
Andrew Dewar-Durie. 
chairman of the CBI in 
Scotland and of Allied 
Distillers, the whisky maker, 
had his own industry in 
mind when he talked of the 
strength of sterling and 
problems in the Far East 
having an adverse effect on 
Scottish manufacturing. 

And in textiles, Dawson 
International is closing two 
factories and making 720 
people redundant because of 
the collapse of export mar- 
kets. These job losses have 
yet to feed through to the 
seasonally adjusted unem- 
ployment figure which, last 
month, was static at 5.7 per 
cent, compared with the UK 
average of 4.S per cent. 

On the other hand, there is 
little sign of a downturn in 
Scotland’s sendees sector. 
Among Scotland’s big cities, 
Edinburgh is the most 
vibrant, thanks to tourism 
and the continued expansion 
of fund management and the 
Scottish banks. With the 
arrival next year of the Scot- 
tish parliament, prices for 
the smartest bouses and 
flats are at unprecedented 
levels and there is a dearth 
of top quality office space. 


So. what is fundamentally 
wrong with the Scottish 
economy? Its growth rate 
has been slightly below that 
of the south of England for 
the past two or three years, 
but that is the normal 
undnunatic pattern. In the 
recession of the early 1990s 
Scotland outperformed 
southern England and unem 
plovment dropped below the 
UK average for the first 
time. And Scotland remains 
remarkably successful in 
attracting inward invest- 
ment: last year was a record. 

In spite of these successes 
Scotland does not produce 
enough jobs to avoid a 
steady trickle of emigration, 
mostly to England, leaving 
the population roughly 
where it was In 1915, at 
about 5m. The volume of 
domestic investment is low 
and the rate of new company 
formation, though improv- 
ing, still 30 per cent less 
than the UK’S as a whole. 
Some think the two are 
related: many of the people 
most likely to create new 
businesses emigrate. Those 
left behind ;irc. in thp words 
of Euan Baird, Scots-born 
chairman of Schlumberger. 
the oil services group, 
imbued with "a Scottish cul- 
ture that Tor too long has 
said making money is not 
nice”. 

If government expenditure 
can do any good. Scotland is 
at least assured of a stvadv 
grovvth over the next three 
years. The government will 
preserve the formula that 
determines that the Scottish 
parliament's budget will he 
above average for the UK. 

But it is unrealistic to 
think that, as industry min- 
ister. Mr Macdonald can do 
much between now and Scot- 
tish parliamentary elections 
in May Lo ward off an eco- 
nomic downturn or make 
structural changes In the 
Scottish economy. 

His job is far more vital to 
the Labour government at a 
time w*hen the Scottish 
National party is leading it 
in upinion polls. He has to 
rebut the SNP’s arguments 
that independence wo 
make Scotland better off. 
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I t is Sunday night and 
the “ skim pies” are out 
in force. ®e scantily 
clad young women 
serving at the numerous 
pubs of KalgoorJBe, Austra- 
lia’s biggest gold*produring 
centre, are *- along with bar- 
room brawls and the 
red-light district - a staple 
of tbe town’s nightHft. If-'- 
they lose the flip of a AS2- 
coin, they .lift' up th« b ' 
and jiggle. - , . - ■ 

The-' authorities recently: 
launched unprecedented 
efforts to ; clean up the ■ 
town’s “wild west ” imag e, 
going so Ear aa..to ; in*ri a. 
skimpy for -revealing too. 
much. Police have even 
begun to fine people forjfOP, 
Waiting. -B op Ynryevrar. tm? 
town mayor, sayspropenfy 
and Stability taw 7 
Kalgoorlie. “We are now 


Mow the west is being lost 


Gwen Robinson visits Kalgoorlie, a gold mining town that exemplifies the tensions in modem Australia 


iptdti cultural . . . and our 
focus is on qnailty-of-life 
issues,” he says. 

\ That .may be- But .this 
week KaljoorTle’s rougher 
edges have been on display 
with more' than 850 minin g 
reprdsentattins In town for 
their annual **Diggers and 
Dealers" forum. The pubs 
are roaring.“it’s almost fike- 
tdd times before this town 
.started trying to b? respect- 
able, " says one oW locaL 
- L Respectability has not 
been a priority ta Kalgoor- 
Ue, about,. 600km - -and a 
world away’- from Perth, 
the, capital crf"Western Aus- 
tralia. The town’s famous 


Golden MUe once boasted 
the .richest wncentration of 
gold deposits in the world, 
the core of a region that has 
produced, more than 5,000 
tonnes of the yellow metal 
■ in its colourful history. 

Kalgoorlie has' experi- 
..esced more than its fair 
share of boom-and-bust - 
-riding, high in the early 20 th 
century, before languishing, 
-only- -to be -saved by the 
nickel boom of the late 
1960s^ The region became 
the win-id's biggest nickel 
producer-. The town thrived 
despite - impossible .odds, 
pumping fuel and water 
through the vast desert and 


trucking materials to 
develop mines and housing. 

When the nickel boom nut 
out. in the mid-1970s,- KaL 
goorlle was saved again. 


tors. Today, tbe town Is a 
strange mix of large compa- 
nies, independent contrac- 
tors, itinerant mine workers 
and a varied services indus- 


The authorities tried to clean up the 
town’s ’wild west* image, arresting 
a skimpy for revealing too much 


this time by the freeing up 
of International gold prices. 
As gold took off, Kalgoorlie 
.grew with it and the small, 
independent miners were 
absorbed by larger opera- 


try catering to the predelic- 
tions of mining folk. 

It Is also a society that 
reflects many of the ten- 
sions In modern Australia, 
particularly its growing 


urban-rural divide. There is 
palpable resentment in Eal- 
goorlie, as in moch of rural 
Australia, towards state and 
central governments, which 
are perceived as draining 
taxes from the local econ- 
omy to be spent in the big 
dries. The mood has fuelled 
the rise of extremist politi- 
cal parties such as One 
Nation, led by Pauline Han- 
son, an independent MP. 

The local MP. Graeme 
Campbell - whose constitu- 
ency covers a staggering 
2.3m sq km, or 93 per cent 
of the state - is a supporter 
of Ms Hanson. His elector- 
ate, barely 72,000 people. 


comprises two groups with 
conflicting agendas: tbe 
mining industry and tbe big 
Aboriginal community (Mr 
Campbell represents more 
Aboriginal constituents 
than any other MP). These 
two groups come into con- 
flict through the native title 
legislation that gives 
Aborigines claim to some 
land. Aboriginal groups sup- 
port the laws and want 
them extended; miners com- 
plain about the effect on 
mining properties. 

A maverick who claims 
credit for encouraging Ms 
Hanson to enter politics, Mr 
Campbell has held the seat 


of Kalgoorlie for is years, 
mostly with the opposition 
Labour party. But in 1996 be 
took a sharp turn to the 
right and formed his own 
party. Australia First, which 
espouses similar policies to 
Ms Hanson’s, including 
opposition to foreign invest- 
ment and immigration. 

Curiously, that stance 
brings Mr Campbell into 
conflict with both sets of 
constituents that are in com- 
petition: the Aboriginal 
groups to whom Ms Han- 
son’s name is anathema and 
the foreign mining compa- 
nies which provide jobs for 
the numerous migrants in 
tbe area. Reconciling bis 
stance with their views will 
be as big a challenge as 
reconciling Kalgoorlie’s 
skimpies and bar brawls 
with respectability. 
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LEA sees no 
early end 
to oil glut 


WraWfflE MAR*ETS_.... 

By Gary Ulead 

There was further gloom 
yesterday for crude oil pro- 
ducers, as the International 
Energy Agency said the 
global glut could get worse 
before it Improves. 

“It Is difficult to foresee 
the excess stock overhang 
problem resolved until well 
into 1999 at the earli- 
est 1999 is likely to 

inherit an oil market heavily 
burdened with excess stocks, 
on unresolved Asian finan- 
cial crisis [and] a delicate 
production agreement 
among Opec," said the 2 EA 
in Its monthly Oil Market 
Report. 

While inventories in 
OECD countries were 2 . 79 bn 
barrels at the end of June, i 
209 m more than a year ear- 
lier, the biggest cloud on the 
horizon is a possible further 
weakening in Asian demand. 

The IEA forecasts demand : 
in Asia win rise to 20 . 25 m 
b/d in 1999 , from 19 . 77 m this : 
year, with world demand 
increasing to 76 . 3 m b/d from 
74 . 7 m in 1998 . But without 1 
clear indications of strength- s 
pning Asian economies, such ; 
forecasts are built on sand. 

On the International 
Petroleum Exchange in Lon- 
don, September-dated Brent 
rose to $ 12.73 a barrel In i 
later trading. 12 cents higher 
than the previous close. 

The Baltic Freight Index 
sailed Into the second week 
of August down another 6 
points, to 792 , with pessi- : 
mists in the dry cargo ship- i 
broking business fearing > 
that before the summer is < 
out the all-time low of 554 ' 
points (in July-August 1986 ; ' 
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could be sighted on the dis- 
tant horizon. 

On the London Metal 
Exchange, yet another day’s 
unenthusiastic trading was 
interrupted by a simmering 
row. Christopher Green, of 
Barclays Capital (and a for- 
mer chairman of the LME), 
and Amalgamated Metal 
Trading, an LME ring dealer, 
separately proposed revi- 
sions to the LMDS's copper 
contract. 

In a proposal sent to the 
LME beard Mr Green argued 
the contract had “become 
debased ... by no yardstick 

can it be described as 
reflecting values in 'areas of 
net consumption 1 He 
wants a new contract, to 
“reverse the flow of metal 
into West Coast ware- 
houses”, where some 75 per 
cent of total registered LME 
copper stocks now reside. 
Three-months copper closed 
up $13 at $ 1,650 a tonne. 
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US data give end-week boost 


^y^N^BOMDS 

By Jeremy Grant in London and 
John Labate in Itew York 

bond prices were 
hit yesterday after weak- 
ness . Asian equity markets 
overnight caused flows of 
safe-haven funds into bond 
markets. Markets were also 
helped to a robust end to the 
week by US employment 
data, which were in line 
with expectations. 


US TREASURIES made 
slight gains on the release of 
the eagerly awaited July 
employment report. 

By early afternoon the 
benchmark 30 -year bond had 
climbed £ to 106£, yielding 
5.656 per cent. Shorter-term 
issues also gained, with the 
10 -year note up % to 1 Q 1 S, 
yielding 5.428 per cent The 
two-year note rose & to 
lOOi. yielding 5^57 per cent 
Trading was subdued, in 
spite of the news of two 
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bombings in Africa. 

Non-farm payrolls fa July 
rose by 66 , 000 , a sharper gain 
than analysts were expect- 
ing, while the unemploy- 
ment rate remained at 4.5 
per cent Hourly earnings 
were 0.2 per cent higher. 

The key GERMAN BUND 
future, Die September 10 - 
year contract, fat a record 
high of 110.13 before falling 
back to settle 0.26 points 
higher Volume fa Frankfurt 
was modest with 385 JXX) con- 

US INTEREST RATES 


tracts traded. Traders said 
they were confident of far- 
ther gains next week. 

UK GILTS closed slightly 
firmer in thin trade with 
market attention turning to 
average wages data next 
week. The September 10 -year 
contract settled up 0.14 
points at 109 At 

The spread between yields 
on the benchmark gilt and 
bund contracts fa the cash 
market widened by 1 basis 
point to 117 . 
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BOND FUTURES AND OPTIONS 
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CURRENCIES & MONEY 


Yen plunges 


MAWgTSR gQRT 
By Shun Knpei 


London, dose. Tbe Bankaf 
bought t >p g jfani 
dollars in the ™ri^ - - 

■ There is growing fntfe 
China might devalue the 
yuan and the Hong Kong 
dollar, a little known Sung' 
hai weekly newspaper said 
yesterday that Dai Xian- 
glong, governor of the 

Peopled Bank of China, was 
considering “a wmaH adjasi- 
merit” in tbe nMMffmwtt of 
foreign exchange trading. 
Many rent this as a enpbe- 

■ POUND W NEW YORK 


Th® yen sank yesterday as 
talk grew that China would 
devalue while Keizo obnchi. 
Japan’s prime minister . 

Med to enthuse the market 

He promised ■parliam ent 
about Y7 r 00Cftm in tax cuts 
next year. Bat Marc Chan- 
dlM, senior currency econo* 
nust at Deutsche Bank fn 
New York, said: “The mar- 
kets yawn. By leaking the 
details tin advance), Japar 
nese officials have denied - 
themselves any element of 
surprise." In late US trading 
yesterday the yen was at 
Y14&2 to the dollar, Y1.B 
below Thursday's London 
close and only Yo.5 above its 
eight-year low hit in June. 
The Bank of Japan did *v?t 
intervene, although many 
had expected it to, 

A Wall Street rally 
helped the dollar. It oKmhwj 
in New York trade to 
DM1.7S2 against the D-Mark, 
2.4 pig above its Thursday 


POUND SPOT FORWARD AGAINST THE POUND 
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mism for devaluation. 

Traders sold Hong Song 
currency . forwards, and 
stacks, forcing the Hang 
Seng share index down &2S 
per cent, to add to its 2 jB 4 
per cent losses of Thursday. 
Market Interest rates Jumped 
again, with the three-month 
interbank rate rising more 


than 2 percentage points ,p> 
1125 per cent 

On the Shanghai black 
market, the yuan traded yes- 
;■ today at 9 to the US dollar/ 
compared with, the official 
.exchange rate of just under 
AS.- 

TT» Peoples Bank denied, 
that its official currency poV 
■■ icy bad changed, and vari- 
ous Hong Kong officials 
- were adamant that the HR 

dollar's 15-year-old peg to 

the US dollar would hold. 
Keeping the peg was the gov- 
ernment's “resolutely 
unchangeable policy'*, said 
Tuog Chee-hwa, Hong 
Shag's chief executive. The 
Hong Kong Monetary 
Authority was also said to 
have been intervening in 
both spot and forward mar- 
kets in New York hours. 

Bnt Michael Wallace, 
senior currency economist at 
S&P*s MMS in London, said 
there were strung rumours 
in the market , that tbe peg 
would be taken . off . this 
weekend. 

Other Asian currencies 
dropped, with the Philippine 
peso tailing to a six-month 
low. Vietnam devalued the 
dong by 9 per cent 


Dofiar . 

IttfMteB-iAftpWSr 
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.■The pound is “a time- 

- bomb waiting to implode," 
says Brian Marber, the tnav- 

. erick technical analyst 
Surely time-bombs 
explode? Mr. Marber says 
that would imply going up, 
whereas he' expects tbe 
pound to go down. He 
explains that tbe pound's 
cme-month, three-month, and 
twelve-month average rates 
'against the dollar and 
D-Mark are all finin g hi a 
key sequence: sterling's one- 
month average is weakest, 
then the three-month, while 
the qne-year average is 
strongest. And the pound 
today Is weaker than all 
three of them. This means 
that on technical grounds 
tbe currency Is doomed, says 
Mr Marber. 

He predicts that if the 
pound dropped below <1.62 

- to the dollar, it would then 
fall to $L50. A dose below 
DM25760 against tbe D-Mark 
would also signal a new toll. 
“The mosaic will be in place, 
the crossword will be com- 
plete, the jigsaw puzzle will 
be done,” says Mr Marber. 
For similar reasons, he 
thinks the dollar is going to 
drop against the D-Mark. 
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BASE LENDING RATES 


Adana Gxtpaoy 7m 
ASadHafcBanMGB) 700 
•HanryArabachM 780 
Banco Bfcoo Vcraya 700 
Sank of Cyprus 780 
Bank □( Ireland 780 
Bartcofinda 780 
BatoMScoftnd 780 
Brectaystonk 780 
BMBkcfMdEM 700 
•toreaattoBCoUd 7JS0 
CtoatoNA 780 

Oydaadala Bato 700 
Tire Ctvcporafl+a Baft780 
QUK&Co 750 

Cypns PopuSsr Sank 780 
OmcwLamie 780 


BaMr Trial Lfatod 080 
FtaandMKOnBwk 800 
•RUWt Fletong 8 Co 780 
Hat* Bark AO Zlatti 750 
•HarrtneaBar* 750 
Kartabta S Gan kwSk.780 
C. Hoars & Co 780 

Hon(2fflngSSran{yiN750 
►wosasc SaWi (UK) U0750 
JutoiHodgaBvft 780 
•ieqNkIJMto)* S*a 780 
LtoydaBor* 780 

MtondBwk 750 

N*W a Mi*a» 780 
•Rob Brother* 780 
noyalteM&ccaand 780 
Smdhh WUMre Bank 780 
r&Friatoretar 780 


aaMiltonan 780 
Sim Bank 700 

T5B 780 

LtaMd Bank olKaMaa. 780 
UrftyTnaltortiFfc 700 
W t d i aaa ay taidta* 700 
Ytirt+riftaBank 780 
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The Worlds Most Powerful Fixed-tine Quote System 

Now Runs Just As Faa Over The Internet 


IMT R\ \ I ION VI f I TI RI S 
("OKI'OK \ ! ION 1 IM1TKI) 


Fmnres, Opiiuns & Margined For«L 
Trading in all major Martel*. 

Speedy GUs, dropetitive commiisjoas.. 

Try nor*rvice ami see «hai you have been traawig! 
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to Moscow, from Finland to Yemen 
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FINANCIAL TIMES WEEKEND AUGUST a/AUGUST 9 199S 


UNIT TRUSTS 


WBHIERS AND LOSBU. 


w« »» -—■ ■ . r**/'. 




TOP flVEOVBlI YEAR: 
bran Eunpwn Growth 1,585 

Imesco European Sraafl Cos 1550 

Baring German Growth 1,536 

CFOdey European Acc 1,491 

Royal London European Growth 1,487 

BOTTOM FIVE 0VER1 YEAR 


Royal London Euro Growth 

1600 . _ — — 


Fidelity ASEAN 
OH Mu&fl Hong Kong 



topfwows3ysws 

(nvescoBjropeanSrofrti 2,579 
[mwcoEaropwiSroallCoB 2*76 
ThsahoedBEoroSsiar'AccB 4331 
TU European 4277 

Rb^lxndon European Growth 4248 

BOTTOM FWE OVER 3 YEWS 
Old Mutual THsOandAcc 149 

SdndKStm* 1 5* 

Sam & Prosper Korea 263 

HdeRy ASEAN 269 


Schroder Sort 

2,579 woo 

4476 A 
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1537 
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30 

24 

AMnge hvsstmotl That 
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5.1 

4 A 

Berk 

1845 

lift 
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1784 

Oh 

5 7 

Buitfing SocHy 
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1113 
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1778 

OS 

5 A 

Statawtat FISEAA-Share 
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JMft 
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2090 

■ ii n 
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3J0 
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uQ/ 

HOT 
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1331 

HA 


■ UK Growth 

1JW» 

3 

5 

10 

Mas* Yin 

Johnson Fry Sater Growtfi 

1167 


2476 

4510 

33 

li 

OM Hartley Growth 

1224 

2029 

WP 

2571 

3J3 

oh 

Enter Capflri Growth 

1428 

1963 

2498 

- 

4h 
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Rher & Mercantile 1st Growth 

1198 

1908 

2373 

- 

2J3 

13 

Sanva UK Growth 

1296 

1902 

2355 

- 

20 

ih 

SECTOR AVERAGE 

1126 

1532 

1847 

2767 

20 

14 

■ UK Growth & Income 






0= Shaw uatfes 

1322 

1850 

2448 

- 

30 

26 

Hernfeg Select UK krone 

1230 

1834 

2257 

3178 

20 

25 

BWn Balanced Portfoio 

1148 

1773 

2341 

- 

32 

03 

Laurence Keen krona S Growth 

1188 

1758 

2007 

- 

20 

29 

Rtar & Mocantae Top 100 

1155 

1729 

- 

- 

3.1 

23 

SECTOR AVERAGE 

1119 

1538 

1844 

2925 

2J 

21 
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NaWest UK Smaller COs 

1220 

2148 

- 

- 

30 

1A 

Laurence Keen Smafler Cos 

1226 

1973 

- 

- 

3J5 

12 

BSD UK Smafer Co's 

1239 

1062 
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- 

30 

02 

Qartmore UK Smaller Companies 

1163 

1857 

2429 

2655 

30 

1.1 

Smith & wEamson Smell Secs 

1257 

1855 

2300 


30 

- 

SECTOR AY0W8E 

1129 

1406 

1712 

2122 

30 

15 

■ UK Equity income 







Jupiter krone 

1178 

1813 

2623 

4688 

2 A 

35 

BWD UK Eqrity krone 

1145 

1734 


3251 

20 

21 

ItffGtaftal Cm krone 

7249 

1702 

- 

- 

2A 

29 

FkJeSty Income Plus 

1156 

1098 

1786 

2472 

25 

27 

Newton Higher income 

1205 

1088 

1033 

3406 

28 

4.1 

SECTOR WSTAGE 

1138 

1520 

IBM 

2870 

25 

35 

■ UK Equity & Bond Income 





CU PFT Ugh Yield 

1213 

1593 

1759 

2612 

22 

45 

HSBC High krone 

1149 

1587 

- 

- 

20 

5.1 

OS UK krone 

1191 

1579 

1819 

- 

24 

3.1 

Mariborough HH UK Hgti krone 

1222 

1569 

- 

- 

- 

5.4 

Abboir National Erira krone 

W1 

1557 

1791 

3301 

1J> 

45 

SECTOR AVERAGE 

1112 

1421 

1631 

2451 

21 

45 


■ UK Eq & Bd i 

Rerpetual Htfi krone 
Cantfa krone Db 
NPIUKExtmJnconeJnc 
AXA Sun Life Hfeti Yld tic 
Ocrft Sttisse Monthly he Port 
SECTOR AVBWGE 

■ UK Fixed Interest 

CU ffT Preference he 
Aberdeen Prattle Rx interest 
Henferaon Preference & Bond 
CU PPT Monthly krona Plus 
DfBSdner RCM Preference me 
SECTOR AVBWfiE 

■ UK Git 

FfeSy institutional qj GM 
Mercury Umg-DaW Bond 
MSG GRt & Rued Merest 
Gartmore PS Fbad Merest 
Ffemtog Select UK Bond 
SECTOR AVERAGE 

■ Far East exc Japan 

FHends Rw Austndtan 
HSBC hong Kong Growth 
WVESCO Kong Kong & Cfima 
GT Orient Acc 

Henry Cooke US East Enterprise 
SECTOR AVERAGE 

■ Far East inc Japan 
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! ‘ 

1905 

W 

97 
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9 

5 

10 
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1128 

1567 

2011 

4466 

2J 

34 

1120 

1574 

1802 

2740 

73 

2.7 

1189 

1540 

1891 

- 

2.1 

20 

1148 

1537 

1778 

2603 

22 

U 

mo 

1505 

1969 

- 

20 

35 

1122 

1491 

1787 

3041 

23 

2.7 

1266 

1573 

1630 

2296 

22 

55 

1158 

1535 

1687 

2718 

1A 

75 

1197 

1516 

1836 

2015 

1.1 

65 

1183 

1511 

1875 

- 

Ih 

65 

1183 

1476 

1704 

2455 

14 

75 

1100 

1334 

1453 

2144 

14 

6.1 

1202 

1510 


. 

2JJ 

55 

1140 

1410 

1485 

- 

U 

45 

1144 

1379 

1483 

2198 

15 

55 

1123 

1341 

1395 

2168 

15 

ai 

1129 

1338 

- 

- 

1.1 

6,7 

1096 

1261 

1308 

2092 

15 

55 

778 

1100 

1307 

2224 

45 


378 

930 

1186 

3395 

95 

25 

379 

793 

875 

3006 

&5 

23 

395 

675 

798 

- 

&fl 

0-3 

394 

675 

- 

- 

OJO 

14 

428 

507 

639 

1811 

0.1 

17 

B81 

698 

663 


5,1 

05 

574 

684 

671 

- 

55 

0.7 

534 

883 

an 

1335 

55 

4.1 

606 

674 

783 

956 

55 

14 

STD 

673 

796 

1138 

55 

ai 

531 

584 

674 

1233 

5J 

1.0 

824 

906 

921 

1206 

3,1 

05 

883 

877 

798 

- 

45 

- 

752 

831 

740 

1100 

55 

- 

703 

sm 

697 

913 

55 
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719 

819 

814 

- 

5L2 

- 

074 

625 

558 

773 

5.7 

04 


tojwe was ybh>; & North AiiiorirqlMtfL 

tanaco European Grdwfc - 159} ~ ■ -j 

Bartmore&rapesHSd Oppj . 3.51® ^ • . f* 

kneaco European SroalCut 3.406 3800 y “ 

Junto forapam . 1312 ^ ^ j 

GJUtorft&noriaawth 3^05 " - J 

2000 

BOTTOM RUE OVOt 5 YEARS: . _ / 

Sm& P rosper Korea 220 ,5W — — 

SArcderSeoul 25S mJScJ- 1 

mudULTMmSka: . 272 ■ .- 

Sander Japan Siwfl 00*11 Acc 347 soOLZ i . i I 1 — I 

He*xtoraon Japan Srafer CM 377 BBS 94 SB » 97 « 


TQPWETSEH WYEABSi. --- 
tMUSMCOiBpBMi * 
64 North /taw*a**» 
feuanEuropon Grown 
RnanotonnerndW - 
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bottoms touts®. i * L " 

team***' ; 1 V. ' ' «» , , 

Hedvwo JhpnSMMrCDi 496 a» » . 1 “nJ [ ■ ! -‘ A - - 

$»»«■*>* «*'- ' • roro-MK-*:,^ *<.**>; 

- . .. .ff-.-i -A. - - - =;■ ■?* -■ 

6tMCKMMlW0M)SS><Sta 


Europe 


I jmr<0 3 5 » 

1885 2579 3BW 6064 
155U 2476 3406 6647 
1348 Z33T 3222 5488 

1402 2277 

1487 2248 3096 8222 
1309 1648 2436 4730 


Global Emerging Mkts 


718 60S 846 

SO 9CM 1TZ5 

583 688 1010 

770 864 

MB 803 

810 7B5 883 1889 


u - 

« - NBG89n|Mit 

4J nmtmrn 
« ,iJ lu&raton.-' 

19 0 9 MqwIxi BnpeMi 

4.1 aa Ntt&mm- 

■ Property 

8.1 1.1 /Uxrteeo ProMIc Property Stw 

42 7.0 Mndcb Property 

85 03 Berries* Property 
. - Akwaj* fetflMM ftoperty 

75 a4 SECTOR AVERAGE 
U 1.0 



V » 

BBS 1348 MO 
TOM 1304 1618 

MSI 1243 1407 
WOT 1178 
MB! 1268 1466 


33 U 
I* 47 
U 55 
81 U 
14 43 


International Equity Income 

nsirofaud krone loc 1224 1756 1888 3983 24 

lower Global krone 1145 U7S 1711 2889 2A 

kitermtkrcd krone 1083 1396 1993 3149 23 

to GTobd 100 1BOT 1388 1681 1822 12 

rOR AUBTAGE 1109 1504 1701 2963 24 


■ international Fixed interest 

Barfcg Gtote! Bond 1068 1 


■ Nth America 

24 2.4 GA Nofi America Qewtti 

24 22 EdUrurgh Nata American 

24 16 Rerotoo Select Anaricn J 

32 - OU Mukwl North Amedcen he 

24 2.1 - GMnorfrPSlSUSA i 

- SECTOR MBMGE 

■ Commodity ft Energy. 


tin 2084 3298 7253 42 - 
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Glossary 


Performance: Tables like these are full 
of baps for the unwary. Trap Z: don't 
expect them to tell you which trusts 
will do best in future - they are 
merely a historic record. Trap 2: don’t 
make minute comparisons of unit and 
Investment trusts - the unit trust 
figures take account of the spread 
between buying and selling prices; the 
investment bust ones take mid-market 
prices tn both cases. So comparisons 
flatter investment trusts. 


Volatility: Shows the absolute 
variability of a trust's performance. As 
a rule of thumb, the more volatile a 
fund's progress, the higher the return 
investors demand from it to 
compensate for the additional risk. 
Unusually volatile funds should be 
avoided by anyone Investing over the 
short or medium team or those who 
cannot afford big losses. But investors 
who can afford to take a long-tom 
view may want to have some high risk/ 
high reward trusts in their portfolio to 
spice H up. 


Yield: Even this has traps for the 
unwary. Most unit trusts charge their 

management expenses against income, 
so the yield. Is net of expenses. But a 


are allowed to charge some or all of - 
their management expenses to capital, 
thm inflating the ytehLOnr managed- 
funds pages identify: those trusts 
which charge to capital. Investment \ 
trusts used an to charge expenses 
against income, hut some now charge 
some against capital. 


Peps: Some unit and investment trusts 
can be put into a general personal 
equity plan which Shields Investors 
against income and capital gains tax. 
The rules are that you can pat £&QQG 
into a general Pep and a further £3,000 
into a single company Pep. Up to £Z£00 
can be put into nonqualifying funds 
but to qualify for the full SyiOG 
allowance, at least half of a trust’s 

assets mast be in European Union 
shares or qualifying corporate bonds. * 
Peps win be replaced with the 
Individual savings account In April 
1999. which has different rules, but. 
existing Peps wiD continue to operata- 


Discount Investment trust shares 
traditionally sell for less tin™ their - 
underlying asset value. The gap 
between the two is known as the 
discount In the 1974 bear market, 
discounts were as wide as 4S per cent 
and although they have mnfnty 
narrowed to well under 10 per cent in 
recent year^ they add an additional 
uncertainly to investment trust share 
price prospects. The sharp narrowing 


investment trusts look better than 
Hnft trusts on longer-term 
comparisons. 


Split capital trusts: Caveat emptor. If 
you do not already know what they . 
are, you would probably be^ wiser to 
avoid them. They are companies with, 
more than one class of share capltaL -. 

The traditional variety Is relatively . 
sim p le: income shares get all the ■ 
income; capital shares get any capita) ■ 
growth overthe hfe of the trust But . 
nowadays splits are. highly complex 
with several different types of security 
with differing rights, and aimed to r 
satisfy different Investment needs. 
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LONDON STOCK EXCHANGE 


US jobs data pull Footsie back from brink 


FISEfifr&m 


MARKET S REPORT 

By War John 

London's stock market looked 
frrto the abyss yesterday, paused 
for reflection, and that stepped 

back from the edge . 

The FTSE 100 index was off 5 
points shortly after 9 am when 
the pre-market index is calcu- 
lated. ■ “ 

It slipped farther over the next 
half hoar, recovered and *K«m fejj 
again as dealers prepared to bat 
ten down the hatches. 

Having survived one test on 
Thursday, when the Bank of 
En gla nd left Interest rates on 
hold at 7.5 per cent Footsie faced 


another trial yesterday. Key US 
employment numbers, due 
around I nra-h H wi g' rtirpgt pn»H fn 
revive nervousness about the 
threat of Inflation. 

fra market acutely sensitive to 
any negative signals, even fig- 
ures broadly in line could have 
sparked off some serious aJiing . 

The FTSE 100 index, which 
arguably provides the. most sensi- 
tive indicator of how Investment 
institutions see the iwTth of cor- 
porate Britain, hovered on the., 
edge of one of the principal tech- 
nical levels. r 
Over the previous two days it 
had briefly breached the 2Q(Ml«y 
moving average, a la gging indica- 
tor which' historically offers solid 


support and is used by. chart- 
based analysts as a tool for 
long-tent! portfolio raXTiftgB'niflwL ' 
. If the market breaks below the 
average far any sustained period, 
it is considered an exceptionally 
bad sign. 

But lan Rankins, twhniraii ana- 
lyst from Durlacher, the private 
cEent stockbroker, said that the 
market just . managed /to stay 
above yesterday’s average level 
“Historically, the average is a 
good support level. The last tune 
we fait it was October 1997 and 
the market bounced after that." 

The exception is when the 
do w n t u rn has already begun. “If 
we are already in a bear market, 
prices will drop to well below 


5400," said David Schwartz, the 
stock market historian who has 
examined trends stretching back 
to 1919. 

In the evert, the US non-farm 
payroll data refle c t ed the weak- 
est growth for two and a half 
years. The figure for July showed 
a rise of 66,000 jobs. And 
although economists had pre- 
dicted a reduced figure because 
of the long General Motors strike, 
investors in the US reacted with 

relict, The Dow Jones Industrial 
Average gained 100 points in the 
rooming sessio n . 

It was the spark the UK market 
needed for recovery and through- 
out the afternoon share prices 
climbed steadily to hit a closing 


gain of 8&3 at 5480.4. Recovery 
filtered through to the FTSE 250 
index, which rose VLO to 5423.0. 
However, the SmallCap failed to 
join in and ended a net 04 lower 
at 2.413.1. 

Economists were still pointing 
out that there were other Mg hur- 
dles to come over the next few 
days. The latest inflation report 
is due on Wednesday. 

At the same time, avenge 
earnings statistics for May are 
expected to show wages rising by 
54 per cent annually. 

Turnover of 750m shares yes- 
terday was relatively strong for 
an August Friday and was evenly 
spread between Footsie and non- 

Footsie stocks. 
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Ofl stocks were the focus of 
attention in the traded options 
market yesterday, following 
poor results from Shell earner 
in the week, writes Martin 
Brtca. 

Shan saw the largest num- 
ber of trades, 2,455 lets, wffie 
BP followed closely with 2,288 
tots. 

The Shed trade centred on 
the October 360p puts, where 
1,500 lots were dealt at 16p. 
The deal was said to fndude 
the purchase of tha imdertylng 
stock at 364p. A rise in the 


price of the stock would, make 
the position profitable, white 
.buying the puts reduces the 
potential downside. 

. The January 330p puts saw 
900 lots traded for lip, while 
that deal was said to involve 
the purchase of shares at 
364p. 

. In BP, 1,100 lots of the 
October 850p caBs went for 
21 p, while in the October 
750p puts a similar number 
went for 32p. 

Vodafone also saw brisk 
trade, of 2 ^ 18 . 
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Unilever 
numbers 
hit a nerve 

COI^AJ^RB*ORT 
By JmI Wham and Martki Brice 

Anglo-Dutch giant Unilever 
joined a growing band of 
Footsie constituents that 
have rattled the nerves of 
analysts this week when it 
reported disappointing sec- 
ond-quarter figures. 

The group made £7 22 m. 
£50m below expectations. 
Unilever blamed the short- 
fall on increased spending 
on marketing and depressed 
demand in Asia. 

The shares fell 45 to 54Sp 
before a recovery in the 
afternoon on a combination 
of bargain-hunting and the 
strong market trend saw 
them close just 4V» lighter at 
585‘/.p. Volume of 16m made 
it one of the day’s most 
active stocks. 

Analysts indicated cur- 
rent-year profit estimates 
were being downgraded by a 
modest £40m to just below 
the £2fibn mark. Carl Short 
at SG Securities said: “Tbe 
shares are likely to under- 
perform until the rate of 
sales growth improves:” 

Unilever’s disappointing 
figures ended a tough week 
In which Shell Transport, 
Barclays and Pearson deliv- 
ered unexpected blows. 

Shell left analysts frus- 
trated on Thursday after it 
produced profits at the bot- 
tom of forecasts and angered 
o 3 specialists by offering a 
poor explanation. Having 
fallen by nearly 7 per emit in 
the previous session, the 
shares bounced .20 to 376p 
yesterday in trade of 26m. 
Dealers attributed tbe rise to 
the firm market trend. 

A share buy-back helped 
lift Barclays out of the dol- 
drums. The shares improved 
7 to £16u60 after the company 
yesterday purchased for can- 
cellation just over 2m ardi- 
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nary shares at around the 
£16.43 mark. The group 
reported an uninspiring set 
of interim figures on Thurs- 
day. 

But it was Pearson, the 
media group which owns the 
Financial Times, that had 
tbe most volatile ride this 
week. Having started at 
£I 1 J 2 Q the shares soared to 
£12 after the company 
reported interim figures that 
bettered expectations on 
Monday. 

However, tbe share juice 
turned down when Pearson 
surprised the market with a 
placing of 28.9m new shares 
raising £328m. That sent the 
stock below £11 and. against 
a firm market, the shares 
yesterday surrendered 
another IS to £10.75. 

Analysts were trying to 
discover the partner for food 
distributor and cash-and- 
carry group Booker after it 
confirmed it was in talks 
that could lead to a merger. 
The announcement came 
after the market closed. 

Booker a prize 

Several names were 
suggested as possible suit- 
ors. They included Costco, 
the US discount warehouse 
club, tbe German retail 
group Metro, which on 
Wednesday denied market 
rumours it was planning to 
bid for Booker, and food dis- 
tributor Brake Bros. 

One analyst pointed out 
this week that the Metro 
denial did did not rule out 
the German group being 
interested in parts of the 
business. 
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noon, closing at 45tsp, up ^ 
in tntdc of lm. 

Henlys closed down til at 
529p. with analysts suggvst- 
ir« it would have difficulty 
in tnimping Mayflower's 
offer. One said: “It won't he 
easy for Henlys to to come 
back against a group that 
has more firepower.” Any 
attempt hy Hculy.s to issue 
sharia to pay Air the drol 
would he highly dilutive tu 
eamings. while raising casli 
would leave the company 
highly geared. 

Ma.vfluwiT's shun-s lust - 
to l!*5p. Its interest in 
acquiring Hulls- Royer had 
come to naught, and one 
analyst said: “Mayflower 
cannot lose this deal, or 
people will start ID lose faith 
in the management." 

The placing uf 17m shares 
in Sema by Merrill Lynch 
was believed to he on heluilf 
of France Telecom, which 
owned a 22 per cent slake in 
the Information tec-hnolog.v 
stock. The placing, at 6R!p. 
would leave it with a stake 
of about IS per cent. Sema 
shares, which stood at :il()p a 
year ago. were off 38 ut rtlTp. 

The placing follows in the 
footsteps uf a similar move 
last month, when a S per 
cent stake owned by Parib;is 
was placed by the French 
bank and HSBC. Paribas 
then agreed to make no fur- 
ther sales for six months. 
Sema said that move would 
broaden the institutional 
investor base and enhance 
liquidity in the stock. 

Other IT stocks fell, with 
FI Group off 57 ' '2 to £1&30 
and Logics off 105 at £2025. 
One analyst said: *‘As the 
relative outperibrmance has 
begun to ease, momentum 
investors appear to have des- 
erted the sector." 

Compass Group rallied to 
the top of the FTSE 100 as 
the stock rose 50*= to 5S8’ *p 
after HSBC reiterated Us 
“buy" recommendation. 

Building materials group 
Heywood Williams was up 
17 Vi to 245p as it moved to 
complete its transformation 
from a mini-conglomerate to 
a building products group. 
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Yesterday shares in 
Booker gained another 15 ' 2 
to 242p. Brake Bros shares 
were unchanged at 7S7'.-p. 

Plans by bodywork group 
Henlys to form an integrated 
bus manufacturer by merg- 
ing with chassis maker Den- 
nis were in tatters after 
Mayflower stopped in. There 
bad been reports earlier in 
the week that the acquisitive 
Mayflower was interested in 
Dennis. Confirmation that 
talks had taken place 
prompted a surge in Dennis 
shares, which rose 45p in a 
few minutes. 

Dennis, which announced 
last Thursday July 30 that it 
had agreed to merge with 
the larger Henlys, said yes- 
terday that talks with May- 
flower had started last Fri- 
day. 

Mayflower was considering 
an offer for Dennis at 450p 
and the stock rose immedi- 
ately after the news to 451 p, 
a premium to tbe indicative 
price. Dennis continued to 
advance during the after- 
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Small-caps 

and hi-techs 
lift Wall St 


pushed lower by currency fears 


-Mflan icas 

US shares cominued to mlly’ 
with technology and 
blue-chip shares pushing 
broadly higher and lifting 
the Dow Jones Industrial 
Average back near 8,700, 
writes John Labette in New 
York. 

The Dow was up 10934 or 
L3 per cent by early after- 
noon at K6S7.62. The Stan- 
dard & Poor's 500 index 
climbed 1L09 to 1,100.72. 

Technology bid small-cap 
shares were in the lead for a 
second day. The Nasdaq 
composite surged 3335 to 

1363.06 as investors snapped 
up a range, of computer- 
related names from internet 
to hardware producers. 

But even more impressive 
were smaller caps, with the 
Russell 2000 index powering 
ahead 3 per cent or 12.17 to 
41&79. 

In the semiconductor sec- 
tor, Intel gained $l£ to $88£ 
after Lehman Brothers 
raised the stock to a “market 
performer". Other chip 
stocks were strong, with Lat- 
tice Semiconductor up more 
than 9 per cent or $23 to 
$33%. Three Com, the com- 
puter networking products 
maker, gained Jig to $27%. 

CBS shares rose to 
$32% on takeover specula- 
tion. Sunbeam, which has 
been heavily sold of late, 
rebounded with a rise of $V5 
or 7 per cent to $7% 

In the Dow, Boeing surged 

5.6 per cent or $2& to $39. 
American Express also 
gained ground following 
Thursday's steep sell-off, 
climbing $1A to $102% after 
Donaldson , Lufkin & Jen- 
rette named the stock a “top 
pick". 


. The latest employment 
report provided the main 
bolster the mood. Non-farm 
payrolls rose by more 
sharply than expected - up 
66300 - while the unemploy- 
ment rate remained 
unchanged at 43 per cent 

In the Treasury market, 
bonds were higher. .The 
benchmark 30-year bond was 
up £ to 106JJ, to yield 5.656 
per cent. 

TORONTO stayed on the 
ropes after a profits wa rning 
from one of the big iwnire 
sparked a wave of selling. 

Canadian Imperial Rank of 
Commerce fell C$7.15 to 
CS36.85 after announcing 

that third-quarter ea rning s - 

would fall short of expecta- 
tions. The sector, a weak 
market lately on rate con- 
cerns. juddered lower. 
Toronto-Domlnion lost C$4 
at C$5230. The heavyweight 
golds sector was also daft, 
with Barrick down 25 cents 
at C$25.15. 

The combination proved 
too . much .for the 300 compos- 
ite index, which was off 5933 
at 631630 at noon in marked 
contrast to the powerful 
early run on Wan Street 

SAO PAULO moved Iowa* 
in early trading as worries 
about currency weakness 
across Asia sparked selling. 
Telebrds, down- 13 per cent 
on Ihnisday, fell a farther 
13 per cent to R$1233D. At 
midsession, the -Bovespa 
index was off 108 or LI per 
cental 9382. 

MEXICO CITY also moved 
lower in limited trading vol- 
ume. Telmex improved, 
adding 20 centavos, to 2135 
pesos, but the broad market 
stayed duIL The IPC index 
was down 2131 at 430334 at 
midsession. 




Battered by currency fears, 
HONG KONG extended Its 
decline this week to 113 per 
cent, with the benchmark 
Hang Seng index ending off 
a farther 23535 at 7,018.41, 
down JUS per emit on the day. 

Worries about the econ- 
omy following this week's 
news of a 23 per cent' con- 
traction in first-quarter out- 
- put' spUled : over viciously 
. into the foreign exchanges, 
sending money markets 
rates steeply higher. . 

"Devaluation Is firmly 
back bn traders' agendas, 
but most people think it's a 
'scare story rather than a 
real threat” said one broker. 
However, three-month inter- 
bank rates ended the day at 
12.75 per cent. 

It proved a powerful signal 
for the sellers of equities. 
Market heavyweight HSBC 
fefi HK$630 to HKS161.50 for 
a decline on the week of 
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almost 14 per cent. The red- 
chip index lost 3.1 per cent 
and H shares came off 23 
per cent 

The Hang Seng is now 
wen below half its level of 
year ago. The market peaked 
at 1632031 on August 7 in 
the wake of the buying spree 
that followed the handover 
of Hong Kong to China. 


TOKYO was unimpressed 
with prime minister Keizo 
Obachi’s first stab at fiscal 
engineering. His keynote 
speeds to parliament yester- 
day left the Nikkei 225 Aver- 
age down 47.05 at 15329.17. 
The benchmark traded 
between 16,027.26 and 
15,79730. 

The verdict of traders was 
that the speech was mostly a 
remix of policy measures the 
markets bad beard and dis- 
missed before. 

Crucially, Mr Obuchi was 
felt to have offered little sup- 
port for the banking sector, 
which accounts for 15 per 
cent of market capitalisa- 
tion. 

On the day. banking 
stocks again fared badly. 
Bank of Tokyo-Mltsubishi 
fell Y9 to Y127Q, Fuji Bank 
fell Y9 to Y469, Sakura Bank 
foil Y6 to Y310 and Industrial 
Bank of Japan fell to Y6B8. 

The Topix index of all 
first-section shares lost 1.79 


CHANGES ON THE 
WEEK 
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at 132530. Volume was a 
modest 370m shares. In 
Osaka, the OSE Index gave 
up 46.19 at 16396. 

MANILA lost more than 2 
per cent. The composite 
index fell 32.17 to 1,448.72, 
the lowest level since Febru- 
ary 1993. 

Blue chips led the 
declines. Manila Electric B 
shares lost 3 pesos or 32 per 
cent to- 90.50 pesos, while 
Fetron, the oil refiner, tum- 


bled 5.7 per cent, falling 15 
centavos to 230 pesos. 

Property group Ayala 
Land closed unchanged at 
9.50 pesos after falling 5.3 
per cent during the day to a 
low of 9 pesos. C&P Homes, 
the bousing developer, foil 5 
centavos or 43 per cent to 97 
centavos. 

SINGAPORE was down in 
tandem with other markets 
in the region, with the 
Straits Times Industrials 
index losing 2631 or 2.5 per 
cent to 1.03937. 

Comments by OUB presi- 
dent Peter Seoh of expecta- 
tions of negative growth in 
the second half, added to the 
poor sentiment caused by 
the plunge in Hong Kong. 

Singapore Press Holdings, 


which rallied on reports that 
it would distribute cash back 
to shareholders, lost ground 
on profit-taking. The shares 
closed 60 cents to SI1230. 

Newly listed Enersave 
Holdings was the most 
active issue of the day, 
retreating 9 cents to S$0.4SL 

KltALA LUMPUR ended 
off 10.73 or 23 per cent at 
364.05 after touching a nine- 
year low of 358.72 earlier in 
the session. 

The market was lifted in 
late trading by the 
announcement of a news 
cunfrrence by Anwar Ibra- 
him. the deputy prime minis- 
ter. The conference gave 
details of new measures to 
aid financially strapped com- 
panies. 


Upbeat day cuts Dax losses 


All share falls again 


SOUTH AFRICA 


Terrorist attacks in Kenya 
and Tanzania plus a wobbly 
day across Asia sent Johan- 
nesburg lower for the third 
day running.. The all share 
index ended off 13 per cent 
at 63433. ■ 


Financials were again 
under pressure. Banks were 
heavily sold and the flnan- 
cials index gave 19 2.1 per 
cent at 11,524.7. Industrials 
lost 13 per cent at 7.7223, 
hut golds gained LI per cent 
at 952,5 for a 3 per cent rally 
; on- the -week.- • - -V". i- - 


EUROPE 

With Wall Street driven 
higher in early trading by 
beni gn em ployment data. 
FRANKFURT made a storm- 
ing finish to lift the Xetra 
Dax index to 5,59832, its 
high for the session and a 
gain of 7030. The perfor- 
mance pared the week's loss 
to 43 per cent 

Market heavyweight 
Daimler-Benz . jumped 
DM7.10 or 4.5 per cent to 
DMZ8050 in heavy turnover 
following an upbeat trading 

Stg tpnwTit 

.Retailers stayed In 
demand, rising DM34.50 to 
DM81930. Selected financials 
were picked by the buyers. 
Dresdner Bank added 
DM230 to DM102.40. 

PARIS pushed higher, 
with the CAC 40 index 
adding 7339 at 4,04138 by 
the close of a low-volume 
session. 

ST Microelectronics rose 
Fft2&20 or 73 per cent to 
FFr38630, Alcatel FFr80 to 
FFr1316 and Accor, buoyed 
by positive occupancy hews 
and a denial from the hotels 
leader that it had no plans 
for a UK acquisition. FFr90 
to FErLSQL 

Oils stayed under a cloud 
with Total off FFrl at FFr625 
after -- a -low of .FFr61A. 


Renewed Asian jitters lopped 
FFrl Off LVMH, which ended 
al FFr1,111. Sturdy sales 
hoisted Pernod-Ricard 
FFr29.90 or 8 per cent to 
FFr405. 

AMSTERDAM rallied with 
the turnaround in sentiment 
underpinned by a strong 
rebound at Royal Dutch 
Shell which rose 53 per cent 
after Thursday’s 7*3 per cent 
shakeout. The AEX index 
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ended up 16.47 at 1JT939. 

Royal Dutch climbed 
FI 5.40 to FI 97.50 in 123m 
shares traded, helped by an 
upgrade by Goldman Sachs. 
The broker trimmed earn- 
ings forecasts in the wake of 
Thursday’s weak second- 
quarter results, but lifted its 
recommendation to "market 
outperf ormer” . 

Unilever sank to. FI 12630 
at first sight of disappointing 
Interim figures, but recov- 
ered later- in -the . session to 


close off FI 230 at FI 13330. 
Aegon gained FI 7.90 to 
FI 18630. 

ZURICH closed higher as 
shares rebounded from their 
recent weakness. The SMJ 
Index rose 1073 or 3.4 per 
cent to 7.9533, buoyed by 
rallies in index heavy- 
weights. 

Drugs group Roche gained 
SFr390 to SFr 15.830 while 
Nestle added SFr26 to 
SFrS.042, providing support 
to the overall market Novar- 
tis gained SFr29 to SFr2,457. 

Tag Heuer, the watch 
maker, rose SFrio or more 
than 8 per cent to SFrl32 on 
speculation that the Swatch 
Group could come up with a 
bid. Swatch gained SFrl7 to 
SFr 1 .092. 

MADRID gained ground 
led by blue chips, and the 
general index rose 8.54 or 
nearly 1 per cent to 862.40. 

Telefonica, the most active 
issue of the day, rose Pta200 
to Pta7,400, while Endesa 
added Pta50 to Pta3.215. 
Argentaria added Ptal50 to 
Pta3.520 and Santander 
gained Pta20 to Pta4,075. 

Telepizza foil Pta25 or 223 
per cent to PtalJSO. Traders 
said the shares were 
depressed by portfolio 
adjustments by an interna- 
tional investment fund. 

Reports that some Tele- 


pizza executives had 
recently left to join competi- 
tor TeieCbef also weighed on 
share prices. 

MILAN took its cue from 
the rise on Wall Street and 
the Mibte! index rose 297 or 
13 per cent to 23825. 

Eni, the most active issue 
of the day. gained 1344 to 
L10330, followed by Olivetti, 
which rose Ll-2 to L3.915 on 
profit-taking as the share 
neared L4.000. 

Compart, a holding com- 
pany, was I3S higher at 1,676 
on hopes that, as a close ally 
of Mediobanca, it would gain 
from the restructuring of 
some Italian banks. 

Fiat rose L33 to L7.019, 
recovering from the day's 
losses caused by news that 
its July new car registra- 
tions fell 734 per cent 

A 5 per cent jump in Nokia 
lifted HELSINKI, and the 
Hex index closed up 13834 or 
23 per cent to 5.12139. 

A recovery in US technol- 
ogy shares boosted the index 
heavyweight Nokia up 
FM21-50 to FM454. Telephone 
operator Tampeereen 
Puhelin gained FMi to FM53 
as Helslngin Puhelin raised 
its stake in the group. 

Written and edited by Jeffrey 
Brown, Emiko Terazono and 
Paul began 
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hgHorte. MM* Ld 
Cl -73(05*1*9) 
Jngwrti. Monte Ld 


MngMteh. Uonta Ld 8VK Cun Pri Sft £1 - 

(SfAtem) Ld 7X Man-Cun 
Prf50p- 35 (OSAUK) 

■ngwx* Moms (SeHtera) Ld 4Vi Cun ite 
Pd Cl - 40 (06*1*6} B5 (05*1*8) 
knpadte Chunlcte-tadHMm PLC ADR (4:1) - 
40886 (201 *23 (IS) 50.186827 (OMuBS) 



I HUga PLC Ord Bp - 17B ( 

ock PUS 10% Cm Bad nr ShB Cl ' 



Clw Una Ln Eft 2003 -130 


ttSS-SSSScw 

wton ite I* D* S* 

jaEaMnrmnm 

aSSateSwraantenjC «%Umtiiak 


Cab* ft Wnteai CbnanmcaSom nc ADR 


MMaiaiSR Barfc PLC ItWLW 

Sub Nte ciooo (Cm n Pri) - 1485S 
BdiiarwiwewiW- 10 "- 4 . 

bE^wln PLC 7Z5% Mb SOO c W ' 


nb«*»eW- pay*) b(osa^ 


SsiissSiMite* 
JSSSSa™ mm. 
S^skss^r- 

tf Kl liQg ■ • 

BUI PLC 

Baa* PIC lObSTWs SJ BWMJ« 


PLC ADR (4:1) >64.125 
SAi*n.525(D5Auaq 
J73»>sySffl 74*4 


rSUSff. 


Cadu Coonudcattm PLC 95p (Nte) Ch 

CiKcSi^FWO - 1»«Au« 

4 (D5A**81 4 (O 6 A 1 M) 


Fka Chocs Hotegs PIC Na* Onl 3p 
{Fwnu.-84«WBB)- 147 reap] 

Fku WSoml Bridteg Sodetr H® Rate Bean • 
int Bearing Shi- EBB (JUjSB) 

Mm Grom PLC Qid 5p • 67 (OSArtS) 
ftrtun ft Marai PLC 7% Cura Pif SUc El • 

95 B (03AUB8) 

Friantey Hour PIC 5% Cm Cun Rad Rrt £1 
-100(04*4*8) . . 

Fftendy HoHs PUS 7% QmCn Rad W El 
-OEftBAuSq 

Fc« Ckete indusdm PLC DM Ip - 2 (10) 

two ) 

Galaxy ltat9i Cap HC Wteto Ste tor Ort- 

30(01*1*6} 

Ggbhar Gran PLCADR MU) -24.7(50) 

595 |H) "589 (04Ai*B) 5.RMAi*q .0626 
g4) MS (QSAuW) .157 (tMAiteXq 6 
WUy») 

QteM PLC on ip - 180 (2. a, 1) 1% (2) 21i 
(013(11 

Gwad Ku« Swvkta liJ2a» Of G» Prf 
(LARp - 108 (05AuQ6) 
GanKteAcodHi1P(£(M29P- pOB7 

Gansral AeddamPLC TV, Cora WPiin T 
W%B5Au992 P5Au9S)2 (05AU9B) 
CtenartAH^PLCWftCumWPrtEI- 
156*1(05*1*9) V(05Au98) fcffSAuOB] H 
(OSAufiO) \ (Q5AuSB) % (OSAUSB) 

(06AU9Q 

GatranaCW* PLC ADR (6-1) -821.16(1) 
.GananiebadeCbPlCADfl (MJ-759 
(04A«gq- 

GUc ft Dndy PLC Old 10p - lSS (03AU98) 
QKN RLC ADR (If)) - 1229 (DSAtSB) 58 
pJ5A*<® JBpHAuBS) 


.4358184 (OSAiteq 4375 (KAu») 15 
(04AUB6) 5183 RMAuBS) 56 PHAuSB) 
ktopte Xkaap PLC Wte to Sutaatea to Ord - 
19(MAu90) 

krmtamt Co PLC P* Pirf 50p - II 8 V 1 

PLC ADR (21) - 1 J» (OSAifle) 
Johnaon Sarvtoa Qroup PLC 75p (Nte) Cm 
dm Rad Prtiop- 138 (StUyW) 

KngWtel PLC ADR El) - 14.9 mm 
Kunlcfc PLC 7p On Cun Itod Prt Sp - 110 

KittMfPLC 7% Um Dob Sk El - M 

{Q3Au90) 

KteMW PIC UWfc umui S& 2001)08 ■ 

102*e(a5AnSB) 

Land Sramtos PIC 7% Cm 9* 3QWBD06 
C1000 (flg) - 133%(0SAu99) 

LASMD PLC 1045, Deb StX 2009 • 130%% 


Waadf 6 Wbeek BUW «9 soeaty 13%% 
P«ro M BMtog 6ha - 183 (D4AU88) <e 
(04Aufi9)*(30Jyga) 4 (04*1*8)4 

sumd Bdi SQum nooo (Rg} - sis 

(SUyoq 

L^^F ^a pPLC^C^Pri 
UM* (Jotsu Purardilp PLC TVti Cum Prf 


MWOftte PIC New Ord 5p (A* - 12fl8M)- 
85 (06li*8) 5 RBAllOB) 5 (05AaB6) 7 
(D5Aid8) B (05AU88) 70 (D5Ai*B] 
Mucfctow (A. ft J.) Onu> PLC 7% Cun Prl Cl 
-85ID3A|*8) 

National Grid Corapuy PIC 4Vi Bate Bite 
2008 C1000 (1*0) - 114 (04*1*8) 

Naaoml Grid Company PIC 4W. Ente Bdi 
2008 CIOOO (Bn (Rag S) ■ Cl .181674 
(05Al*B) 

Nttonal POam PLC ADR (4.1 ) - S3255 
|05Ai*8) 575 (OSAuSS) .75 05*1*8) 375 
(PSA!*#) 

Nrtnnte Wbartmter Bank PLC ADR RLl) • 
114575(5) 

Nadunal WMrtmar Bart PLC 9% 
Ste'XNwCun Prf Cl • 16l%t05Au9B) 
Mteonte Waik nki tete Baft PLC 12*» 
Subonl Um Ui » 2004 - ttW (3Uy981 
NEC Ftearce PLC l3Vi Dab Sft 2016- 
176833 RUyBBj 

Nawe urt a Brteang Socteiy ItftA, Pram td 
Bearing a* CIOOO ■ iffl’i (05Au96) 
Nencaette BuHhg Socteiy 12%% Pannlnt 
Bndng Sba CIOOO - 183% I08AD68) 

NFC PLC 74A Cm Bda 2007 CIOOO (Rg) - 
1021* RHAuHl 

NortHn Fora* PLC 64% Cm Site Bds 
8®500B £ (Vte) (Brl - C102 G0Jy96) 
NortrnnFoodaPLCeVfcCnvSiteBm 
0OT8C8 CIOOO (Rgl- 1007 KHAuSBI 
Nonham Rock PLC I7VL, Parp Bub NB (Brt 
-179 (05AUSBI >SfD5All98) 
oat PLC Ord 25p ■ 33 a V KMAuSSl 
oarna Property PLC Onl 2C* - 37 (0«Au961 
Orange PtC AOR (SI I - 59 66 6BAuS81 
PaUraan. Zochon* PLC »0% Oran Prl Cl - 
161%<30JyBB) 

Paibody Dual i028Mte UBg Dab S9k 
3WJ7/I8 - 14MS12S «BAn981 
Peabody Turn 1C2S%GM Sec 5ft 2023 Ci - 
1482(30*96) 

Pml Hdga PLC 525% (Nan Cm Cun Non V 
Prf Cl -292(05*1*8) 

PertnsUat ft Onen Steam Kra Co re. Cm 
Bda 19WH CTOOO (Rag* - 145 1 ? (30*96) 
Partneubr ft Onara Steam Nan Co 7*H, Cm 
Bda 19003 Qtollbrl (ST) - Cl 425104 
OOJyMO 

Ptettra Foot* nc Rad Prf V Snt n ■ 90 
(OSAitiS) 90 (05*088)90 (05Au98) 

Parttv Foods PLC Cm Rad Prf i£5p - 133 
0544*6)3(05*108] 

Ptanbbon ft General bmettnaris PLC 9 Va 
Cun Rad PH El - 90 (04*1*8) 

PdytiaAm Fftlga HC 10°, Cun Rad Prf Cl 
- 107 05Au96) 

Angmouti ft Srrdartand Naas nc 115% 
2nd Cun Prf El ■ 164 03Ai*8) 

PoaretGsn PLC ADR t4"1) ■ 506233 5733 
(05*1*81 

Pntemr Ftentef PLC ADR (21) ■ 821 (251 
5747205 mSAufim 

Piratear FvnaB PLC «« (1:11 (Cum Cm 


Pianuar Fa rr— PIC 89^> Cura Cm Rad Prf 
(Stetftw Coupoti) - 12 % + itKAueen 

Prai8tenCNBarOtd5p[Np-24AW9e]- 

20(1.4.1)20(0*1*8) 

Qnrtka PLC Oil Ip- UB (21 22 IT) 

Queens Uoai Housk PLC 10 V. ut Ug 
Deb Sir 2020 ■ 122'i fO&AiSW 

Ftacte Bedronim PLC ADR (21 1 - 134 
(04*1*8) 

R£AHtogs PLC 9% Cuu Plf £1 - 92 6 

(UAuM) 

Redon ft CcBoan PLC 5% Cun Pll El • 78<i 
(05*1*8) 

Regte Hotel Group PLC Qm Cm Rad Prf 
2001 £1-102 (05AU9BI 2 105*1*8) 3 

Reei^ro Pic 4 025% (wy 5V«) Qm 
2nd Prf £1-71 (04*1*81 

RU TUo PLC Old lOp (Br) - 715 (04*1*8] 

Fto Taw PlC as^BCun Prf tHRegj ■ 6* 
(03*106) 

Rta TWO PLC SXSKKCuai Prf £1 - JB 


teany kmmmom) HUga PLC 5VL Sub Cm 

Br* ao tearea g ifftego-i o* «a*u96) 

toSublorOrt-W^taOJyBW 

tamMdBraMiyPLC1lH%{MS&2no- 

k£ujwi&mPLC7%DwUmLa Ok 


UraoM (Jtten) PLC 9K> Cun Prl £1 - 125 
uScPm NnoCun Rad Prf * Sts 96p 
Una LnS* 2000BB - KXPt 
MSCPLC iTOuis* 3032-149* 


miGroinPLcewumbiSdi 
#7 (05*1*8) 


MeraayDodv&lteriiMCofiV&RadDab 
8ft BBfflO - 98 (03AuM 


Roioril PLC BWfc Gun Pll 81 - 148 (05*1*81 
5 BBAuflei 50 (05*1*8) SO (05MM) 
Fteyte 6 8un Aftama Im Group RC 7%K 
CWiWPrf£l-1Sa l .(05*u98)'» 
(0MS61 ■* (05AU88) <3105*1*81 ft 
(06*1*8) 

R^CiQip PtC OMkalii Eft 03(98- 

Rvanak^S^s PLC Onl IEP004- 0470(1) 
8(05*1*8) 

8alnsbuyU)PLC8*ltadUnsLnSfc-125 

(04taS8) 

Sanctuary Gro*> PLC W* to S 10 fcr OkS - 
4>(D5Ai*8) 

Steal Arabia hnesteort Bund Id Onl Sha 
6051- 68.74 (05*1*81 
SnfsGottton Eaten nc TV. lit Mg 
Deb Sft 2029 - 111 61 (06Ai*Q) 
Sdrateen (S.) ft Sun td 6% Cun Rad Prf 
(2000 V Star) Cl .75(05*1*91 
Seotefh ft Newcmla PLC 6 425^ (NM) Cun 
WEI- 118 (30*98) 

Sootetei Me*a Onop PLC USL cn» Lto* 

Ln Sri 2007 ■ 119 Z1.(04Au9B] 
flcDQtah uewaotean Propeny PLC KftA, ite 
Mtg DabSft 2018- 138 IHAuU) 

Sadgrricb Group PLC 7V!i Cm Bds 3LW08 
E (Ite) iBi) -Cl 540493 (04*1*6) 


SerJg*K Group PLC 7W, Cm Bds 
3V5C00B E5«0 |Rg) - 105 (DUuBB) 
Siftntoaa PLC On) 250-207(250) 9 
(05te*B)1i ID) 10 (D, 1, a 1. 0.3.0) 10* 
B) 10 «. 22. 1. a 1. a 50) >» (1) *9 (475. 
85.50. 2S0l 70) 1 (0. 4. 2. 1)1 (OSAuSSI •; 
105AU98) 24 ]0)3t (5) 3(1. a 4. 2351 3 
(D5A|*8| 

Sowom Rmr Croaung PLC 8% todax-Unbad 
Dab Sft 2012- 150(03*1*8) 

Satam Ttera PUS S Shi 38p - 32 UEA09B) 
2(05*1*8) 

Stan IAiBiu) ft Co PIC (M 5p - 1 |04Ai*B) 
Sbal Dampan ft Radteg Co PLC Old 25p 
(Brl-420l30Jy9B) 

Shod Trarapon ft Tnteng Co PLC ADR (6 1 ) - 
36 110.2. 9| m2S 112) 2S (10) 375 (1) 

7 .375 (05*1*6) 375 (05*1*8) .75 
(05*i*8) 

SbaO Tnraspon ft Trateng Co PLC 54*. Id 
Prf (Cum) Cl ■ 934(05*1*6) 

Shoprito Cm* PLC Old 5p - 20 (05*1*6) 20 
(OfiAuM 20 (05*1*81 
Sgnet Graft PLC ADR (30-1) • 19.051 
(04*1*81 

Stapton BUkbft Soociy 12V* Perm hi 
Baarteg Sis £1000 (Ftog)- 1884 (30*96) 
94 105*1*81 » 105*1081 
SkyaPhtema Pic V Wterart* ■ 344 
(05*1*8) 

SkMjyi Etetem PIC 11 JS5, 1 te Ug Dab Sft 
2019-1534105*1*81 

Slough Estates PLC 12 V. UrsLn 6*2009. 
M24PBAU9B) 

*ndrta« Beeemra PtC ADR 15:1) ■ 53.125 
(05*1*81 25 (S5*u9B) 25 (Q5AU98) 27 
IOSAiSBi -3125 t05AUS8) 3125 (05*4*8) 
4375(05*1*8) 5(05*1*8) ft625 
(0SAUS8) 6194 (05AU981 748209 (2. 1) 
75(10) 84 (30)- *612(05*08)1175 
(05*1*8) 4 (101 01 (05*4*81 0625 
tOSAuSBl 0625 (05*1*91 1043 (74) .125 
110.201 28 USAuSei & |05Au98) JSi 
(Q5Au98) 5685(05*1*3) 673(331 
EmUi [Wit (Group PLC ftkm Cun Rad Pit 
SM 53.75(1 ■ 20a (05Au96i:D* |tfi*l*Bi 
Spatgs Cwsuteig PLC Ord ip ■ 293 
IMAidSl 

Standard Diarwnd PLC 18V< SUnrd Uns 
Ln Sft 2)02/07 —1174 (03Ai*8) 

SMring Pubknun (janup PLC G", Cn* Cun 
Rad Prf £1 - B5 (05Ai*Bi 
Syndcata Casteri Trusi PLC WB to Site lor 
CM (1968 ■ 2002) ■ 25 (31*98) 

Date ft Ula PLC ADR (41) -32.14(05*1*81 
22 (OSAuSB) 

Taa ft Lyto PLC 8*. Um Ln Sft nXQCOOe - 
KM':(03Ai*8l 

Telenast Comramc a ftins PLC ADR DVD - 
25 63(1)806(1) 1875(121 
T«oo PIC 4", t*R& Deep Dneouta Ln Sft 
2006 - 86(05AuS81 

Thane Hotels PLC 7 V, 19 UQ Dab Sft 
2022 - 115 (05AU981 S (05*1*81 
TlatnnoRan Pratored Inc 'Ol PIC Old lOp - 
54l3Uy9B) 

Hops Estates PLC Wte to Site tor Ord ■ 4 
105*1*6) 

Tups Eatteas PLC 7V, Cm Uns Ln Sdi 2020 
■12S (04*1*8) 

TeooK* PLC Old IDp (Hx-ngMSI - 240 
iffiAuSai 3 (04*038) 5 (OSArftt) 50 (2. 1. 
a a 5. 2] 1 (7) 4 (1) 5 (1) 6 fO. 1. 0. t. 0. 
1)70)8(11 

1taBBhnCNMQral(to(Np- 1770BI88]- 
4 R 5. 2.ia 5. 1Gb LSI '.-(12) 

Traotem DBMtopmani Group PLC IT She 
3Mp - 33 (42, 19) 

UmtoPlC*DR(1.1)-0*«IO5Aiifl8l 
U4vft PLC M» (4 1) • 39 375 103*1*8) 

(Med B*eu*> Mdgs) plc Rod w 28^p ■ 

27(1. IBS. 0.3)32(51 
Upton 8 Eotewn Hugs PLC WIs to Sun tor 
Ord - 025 plJyOB] 

UteK Orouo PLC AV.'ACun Prf Ci - G9 
(3Uy98) 

VftJS Graft PIC 10 75*. DBb Sft 2019 - 
14885 PaDOJySB) 

Ite a ta nfl Gewp PLC AOR (101 1 ■ 124 1678 
0)5(DSAt*8) 125 lOSArtS) tS (05Au9q 
25 (06Au98) 5 IC5At*61 .75 (05*4*6) .75 
(05*1*8) 6 (05*1*81 775 (05*1*01 9 
(OSAuffll .125 It&AuSH 
Warburg <5LGj Graft PLC T+P, Cum Prf Cl • 
14225 0)5*1*81 

Wrtngtcn Undenrmng PLC Nw Old lOp 
(NP - 1*09*8) - 8 (25) 10|T)2(2| 
Vm»ad PLC 4V* IHCum Pll S* El - 73 

isodysB) 

Wttebroad PLC 7% 3rd Gun Prf Sft £1 - 98 
(05*1*6) 

Wtebaad PLC 11V. O* Sk son ■ I4rt 
M5*i*8) 

Wittrort PLC 7LA, Um LnS* «M9 ■ 96*i 

(ClAiiQP) 

WMtemid PIC lOV.Um Ln 3ft 200006 - 
106’»flKAn98) 

WWtBOite PLC 5 1*. Cun Prf Cl - 60 
(04*1*8) 

waoim PLC 10 V, Cun Rrf El - ISO 
C9JB96) rpurn 62(31*99) 2 
WUyfi8|2 ftUySB) 

WManaPLCNonCunCmncdPiTtrSlp- 
32 f05Al«) 2 (05*1*8) 2 (05*1*81 2 
(O5Ai*8)2(Q544*8)2 0)5*i*8)2 
(05Au98)2(Q5Ai*B)2(OSAu9B) 'f 
PSAlBB) t (pSAuBB) 4 (0SAU9BJ 5 


V«s CanDan Graft PLC ADR (&.!}- 1625 
275(05*1*8) 

VMnrtianpton ft Dufay Breweries PLC 
BJ-. Dab Sft 2019 - 10055 (05*1*8) 

MMaratear* Graft PLC K. aid Cun Prt 
Sft Cl - 65 (05*1*0) 

mnhmtews Group PLC 7V. Cum Prf Sft 
£1-90(05*1*8) 

Wrfgn (Jofml Weaving Ld 4*. Cun Prt Cl - 
45(05*1*8) 

Wyamla Otedan Camm PIC 85MNH) 
Cm Cun Rad Pld £1 - 200 (03Ai*B) 

Vtoong ft Cn* bakery PLC 9% Cun Prf El ■ 
148 103*1*8) 

Young 1 Co’s Bimiy PLC 9SP, Dab Sft 
2018-134(03*0)6) 

ZB4ECA Graft PLC AOR (1.1) ■ 375625 
.57B (05*1*8) 875 

investment T r usts 

AtwOMn Ugh Incorae Tiud PLC 7.1V Deb 
Sft 2008 ■ 1044 (05*4*8) * (05*1*61 4 
(OSAuSB) 4 (05AUB8) \ (05*1*8) 55*, 
(05*u9« 

Atora Rust PLC 5*» Prf Sft ■ 77 POJySB) 


143H(03Aid8) 

CmngoanaS.kMlaPLCU*|Caaftrl vn 
Na1-Nal0)-220(31Jy9B) 

Ceangorra Der aOU tean IT PLC wa m 
Su>fca OrdSOp- 16 (MAnBB) 

Cdy ol London towakated Tiute PLC P(d Od 
Sft |ir. NmCural Cl - 290 103*1*8) 

Cfly of London kiHHtnant Trust PLC S^a 
Deb Sft 2021 ■ 1254l3IUy08) 

Dteiae few let PLC Wb u Sub tor 1 1nc ft I 
Cap ■ 88 103*1*8) 

Dumbi krone GroMbkwlH PLC 35% 
Cun PM Slk- 83*0(08*1*8) 

Dirain lncca» Grarite Im Id PLC 7 V, 
Dob Sft 2019 - lie tUMUSe) 

Fdrtugn hv 1st PLC 11 ■*. Dob Sft 2d 14 - 
154), (02*1*8) *1 dCAuBS) 4 (03AUS81 *■ 
(B3Ai*B) 

Enghdi ft Scotesh kwaaora HC 3 75*. Cun 
Pit Sft - 83 |D4Ai*8l 
Ftontog Geared Graerth kw Td PLC UnB* 

I Comer too IT. Cura Prf ft 9 Ord EOp) - 
108(03*1*81 

FMang Utecmie kiv- I n PLC 4 V, Pern 

Dec Sft - 6& 9 i3(Uv9BI 
FrerrUngron lOOOStnalag Co fat PIC Dal 
25t! IHM - 01 0708) - 155 131JV98) 

Gown Stratepc Inv Ud PLC II 1 *. Deb Sft 
2014 19 ft 104*4*8) 

Gwren Figta Etera kic Tra PLC Una 
(Compl (M 25pft 1 ’era OtPrf) -275 
INVESCO En^ah ft HI Tte PtC BATS'. Cun 
Prtn- i57'-8(05*a98| 

MVE5CO EnfiSshft kteTcl PLC 675°. EM) 
Sft 2023- 105^(30)1*8) 

Knm D arev Tnst nc Zero Cpn Cnv Um In 
Sft 2007 - 39 4 (04*1*8) 

Mortal Cune Hgh krone Trust PLC Did 25p 
■ 1W (D5Au981 4 (05*1*8) 4 (05*1*8) 
Merdiana Tnm PLC OGS°. Cura Pit Cl - 77 
(06*1*81 

MaiCtfy Keystone kw Dri PLC 7V; DSb Sft 
2030 1164 130JJ9B) 

ktarcuv KBystone fen T9 PLC 11 V. Deo Sft 

201015-141(03*1*8) 

Monte ln» Da PLC fiVl Dob Sft 2023 ■ 

101 <s (05*1*6) 

Poangan H) Cap Tkt PLC 3V. Sub Cm 
Bn 31.W/0B esooo (FLgi - 100 oojyssi 
Ffegne 8 baues kwTfl PLC 5 V. Cun Prf £1 
• 100 (30Jy9BI 

Sctnan Eastern Hr W PLD4V. Cum Rrf 
SA - 67 UMAtSBI 

SCDOoti Eaatoni knr TN PLC 83T, Deb Sft 
2024- 129^(05*1*81 
Scoaah few Ta PLC 4554'ACun Prf Sft - 

94 (04*1*8) 

Smash Mcmgeoa & Thai PiC 6 - 12 *, Stra 
bdMSftZlCG-IBl^iDSAiSB) 

Shm toetm PLC Cm Um Ln Sft 
2003S004 BSpUyOB) 

SMteB Srala Cgrnperaa PLC Wb to &* 
tor Onl -64 (OSAuSB) 

Thragmonon Dun PLC 12V. MO 8*2010 
- Ke'tflMAuBBI 

ReaBatekn Tnm PLC 1.4V Cm Um 
Ln Sft 2008 ■ 165KSfa*6) 

Wfean hw Co PLC 6V, Erato Be* W04J9 
Ciooo (Ragd) - 142 |03At*6i 
Witon fen Co PtC 8^a Deb Sft 2018 - 1244 
(OSAuSB! 

Alternative Investment 
Market 

Add Group PLC Did ip. 50 SOAuee) 

Anf0o SBeanQl Company PLC Onl 25 b- 
106(304*88) 

Cfey Bumb HktoE PLC Ord ip • 53 
ftAlySSl 

HarateraoEkewiy PLC 'Alfea Vlg Ord 5p - 

Pokey Master Casque Old tp- 2(E 
OBAuSB] 

Sfttogucarfiteraaa Ittettgara PLC Old lOp 

Supenia PLC Old leiio - pW3 (30M8) 
WmBBy PicgoMl PLC Old 2Sp * 1 50 
104Ai*8) 
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NEW S i DIGEST 

SPORTSWEAR 

Man United director to 
float vehicle on Aim 

Michael Edison, the Manchester Unted director who 
brought Sheffield United and Leicester City football dubs 
to the stock market through reverse takeovers, is floating 
another new company as an investment vehicle. The 
Wrfmsiow Group, which owns the G2 and Quasar sports- 
wear brands, wffl be floated on Aim on Monday. 

Mr Edefson, Wilmstow's chairman, will be responsible for 
Identifying and assessing target companies for the group. 

He said yesterday; "While I believe there is growth to be 
achieved in our core business, 1 am hopeful that other 
opportunities will present themselves in a variety of 
sectors for Witmslow to exploit" 

Mr Edefson led the reverse takeover last year of Conrad, 
the sportswear group, by Sheffield United, and in March 
this year, he floated the Hartford Group as an fnvestmerrt 
vehicle. He is in talks to take over the Pharmacy restau- 
rant, part-owned by Dan ten Hirst, the artist, through Hart- 
ford. 

Wilmstow’s shares wffl be priced at 2p each in a placing 
of 32 per cent of the shares, valuing the group at £2m 
($3,3m). Wilmstow's four directors wiH own between them 
17.4 per cent of Vie enlarged capital. Sheila Jones 

PROPERTY 

Berkeley to buy Tbiristone 

Berkeley Group, the housebuilding and property business, 
is to buy The Thirtstone Group, which specialises in build- 
ing luxury homes and apartments predominantly in Surrey. 
The deal values the equity of Thirtstone at £15m, and Is to 
be funded by £4m cash with the balance covered by the 
issue of 1.87m shares. In addition, £10m of debt is being 
repaid and refinanced by Berkeley. 

Thirtstone is owned and managed by Tony PidgJey, who 
wffl join the Berkeley board and become managing director 
of the group's Home Counties subsidiary, Berkeley 
Homes. He is the son of Berkeley's managing director and 
co-founder, also named Tony Pidgley. 

In the year to April 30, Thirtstone sold 48 units at an 
average price of £440,000 and made an operating profit of 
£2.7m cm turnover of £2 1.1m. 

As at April 30 1998, it had a total book capital base of 
£13.1m comprising book net assets of £3m, private loan 
capital of £7-9m aid bank debt of 22.2m. 

MicheUe Reynolds 

Charge pushes Ward into red 

A £i2-5m exceptional charge pushed Ward Holdings, the 
Kent-based housebuilder, to a loss of 211.5m for the six 
months to April 30. 

Dennis Ward, chairman, said that the charge for the car- 
rying cost of land and work in progress followed “a 
detailed assessment” of their trading potential. Excluding 
the exceptional, profit s were £989,000 (22.02m) on turn- 
over of £12.7m pi 5.3m). 

Ward’s shares closed down 12p at 43Vfep. 


IN BRIEF 


BRITISH BORNEO has acquired interests offshore Mauri- 
tania in West Africa alongside Austria's Woods ide Petro- 
leum. 

FIELD GROUP has bought Drukkerij Van Os, the Dutch 
pharmaceutical booklets and leaflets supplier, for R 12m 
(£3.7m) cash. 

GANDER HOLDINGS, the properly investment company, 
has acquked five freehold properties with planning permis- 
sion in London, SW5, tor 29.25m from Glad heath. The 
company proposes to create 45 serviced apartments on 
the site. 

GRAFTON GROUP'S subsidiary. British Dredging, has 
sold Its 50 per cant joint venture interest in British Dredg- 
ing Aggregates to RMC, the other partner, for 24.05m 
cash. The proceeds will be used by Grafton to refinance 
bank facilities. 

HAZLEWOOD FOODS has completed its withdrawal from 
jam manufacture with the sale of Its preserves business, 
Samuel Moore Foods, to F Duerr & Sons. The transaction 
involves the disposal of about £1.4m of net assets. 

ILP GROUP has terminated the bid discussions resumed 
on July 13. 

SUDIAR’S bid to buy computer company Radius has been 
accepted by shareholders holding 37 per cent of issued 
capital. The offer has been further extended to August 20. 


Allders 
shares 
drop on 
warning 

By Peggy HoUhger 

Allders. the department 
store group, is considering 
returning up to £12m (520m) 
to shareholders through a 
share buy-back after a sur- 
prise profits warning yester- 
day knocked 27 per cent off 
its market value. 

In a statement reflecting 
the general malaise which 
appears to have beset the 
UK retail sector. Harvey Lip- 
si th, Allders chief executive; 
said profits would be up to 
£4m below the market's 
expectations of £23m this 
year. 

The warning comes Just 
two months after the group 
assured the market that 
trading was in line with 
expectations. But Mr Ljpsith 
said that from the be ginning 
of June, a week after the 
interim results, trading had 
gone into reverse. 

He blamed the cumulative 
effects of higher interest 
rates for causing Allders to 
go from a 5 per cent compa- 
rable sales Increase In the 
first seven weeks of the sec- 
ond half, to a half percent- 
age point decline in the past 
two months. 

“It is now clear that six 
increases in interest rates 
have taken their toll of con- 
sumer confidence," he said. 
The downturn was most 
acute in the big ticket sec- 
tors such as televisions, 
audio and furniture. 

The shares dropped 50%p 
to 139p. Mr Lipsith. said at 
this level he believed the 
shares “looked to be a good 
investment" and the board 
was considering its options. 
It is possible Allders could 
launch a buy-back in the 
next six to eight weeks, 
before it enters Its closed 
period. 

Analysts were not sur- 
prised by news of a sharp 
downturn in durables salesL. 
Weekly statistics from John 
Lewis, the rival department 
store group, showed signifi- 
cant declines in sales of 
audio «nif televisions from 
the middle of J imp 

But the scale of profit 
decline was unexpected. 
“Our concern is that there is 
mare to this than merely a 
downturn in electricals,” 
said one analyst. Another 
said it raised questions 
i about Allders' strategy of 
developing home furniture 
and furnishing stores, at a 
time when the market was 
becoming more competitive 
and possibly slowing down. 

Mr Lipsith said the slow- 
down during the peak sale 
period accounted for more 
than £l-2m in missed profit 
In addition, the difficult 
trading environment had 
added £l-2m in losses and 
costs at the At Home stores. 
Revised expectations for a 
flat close to the year 
accounted for a further 
£L2m lost profit 
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Bulmer expands 
brand menagerie 




By Rficbefa Reynolds 

International expansion will 
see the addition of a wood- 
chuck to HP Buhner's brand 
menagerie, following the UK 
ddermaker’s $i4.4m (£8.7m) 
acquisition of tfie Vermont- 
based Green Mountain Cid- 
ery. 

Bulmer, the UK market 
leader, has a 9 per cent share 
of the US cider market 
through its Woodpecker and 
Strongbow brands, while 
Woodchuck has a 17 per emit 
market share. 

Mike Hughes, chief execu- 
tive, said: “This acquisition 
creates a step change in Bui- 
Eller’s presence in the fast- 
growing cider segment of the 
US long alcoholic drinks 
market” 

Bulmer has targeted over- 
seas expansion against the 
backdrop of a fiercely com- 
petitive and struggling UK 
cider market 

Mr Hughes said: “We are 


committed to expanding our 
international business 
which, with brand distribu- 
tion in over 50 countries and 
manufacturing operations in 
Europe and Australasia, cur 
rently accounts for more 
than 20 per cent of group 
profit" 

to 1997, Green Mountain 
Cidery made operating prof- 
its of $134,000 on turnover of 
57 -84m and had assets of 
5&08m. Unaudited profit for 
the first half of 1996 was in 
excess of Urn on turnover of 
54.4m. 

Bulmer is to invest heavily 
in the operations and 
brands, resulting in a “mar- 
ginal dilutio n" of ftarningK in 
the first two years. 

It markets its existing 
brands in the US through 
the Guinness Bass Import 
Company and these distribu- 
tion arrangements will be 
unaffected by the acquisi- 
tion. 

The shares rose 2p to 353p. 


Markets next week 


■ MONDAY: to the UK. 
producer input prices are 
expected to show an annual 
fell of &5 per cent to July, a 
slowing from the 8.7 per cent 
annual tell to June. Output 
figures are expected to show 
an annual rise of 0.8 per 
cent, which is also a slowing 
from the 1 per cent annual 
ris e to J une. 

■ WEDNESDAY: The Bank 
of England releases the 
minutes of the July meeting 
of the monetary policy 
committee, which decided to 
leave interest rates 


unchanged. It also releases 
its August inflation report, 
which the markets will 
analyse for reaction to the 

government's public 
spending plans. 

Average earnings figures 
are expected to show an 
annual rise of 5.3 per 
cent, a slowing from the 5.4 
per cent annual rise to 
ApriL 

Unemployment is expected 
to have risen by 700, the 
same figure as June, as the 
economy continues to 
slow. 
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Costly sale leaves Racal in the red 



By Susanna Voyle 

Racal Electronics plunged 
£207 Jhn Into the red last 
year after £233Jhn of provi- 
sions and goodwill write-offs 
for shedding its lossmaking 
data communications arm. 

The deficit compared with 

profits of £4Q.4m previously. 

The group said it had 
obtained less money than it 
bad hoped from the sale to 
Platinum Equity Holdings, 
the California-based venture 
capital group. 

Racal will receive $UL5m 
(£7 .5m) In cash' when the 
deal is completed next 
month with up to $35m pay- 
able in royalties over the 
next 10 years. 

Analysts said the division 
had been acting as a “poison 
pill” to prevent takeover 
bids. Now the sale was 
arranged, the group looked 


vulnerable. “This should be 
a turning paint,’* said one. 
“It should place increased 
focus on the. value of the 
remaining assets.” 

Sir Ernest Harrison, chair- 
man, said the security and 
payments operation of the 
data communications busi- 
ness would be kept. “When 
we came to the final bid 
there was not one offer 
which we considered to rep- 
resent real value for share- 
holders," he said. The 
security and payments busi- 
ness - which made £S.9m 
before interest and tax - 
would be developed within 
Racal 

The plan to sell data com- 
munications was . announced 
last December as Racal said 
it planned to Doat its tele- 
communications business. 
Yesterday, Sir Ernest said a 
flotation was still the pre- 


fered option "at the right 
time ” However, the group 
had had problems finding 
the right person to lead the 
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Group turnover for -the 
year to March 31 tefi from 
£L2bn to fl.lhn._ Operating 
profit dropped to £42m 
(£ 82 . 6m) after reorpmisation 
costs of 214.7m <E33m) and a 
£SBm loss from the discontin- 
ued operations. Losses per 
share wee TT^Tp, against 
earnings of LL3j>, 

The shares fell top to 



Turnover from ongoing 
operations rose ll per cent 
to £S20.7m white operating 
profit was &B per cent higher 
at £n&8m. .. 

Operating profit in the 
teteccsnnmtocations division 
fell to £3&3m (£43.7m) on 
turnover up 4 per cent at 
£270.7m - excluding reorgan- 


AtpK - 1987 . j « 


isatlon costs of £2,5 m . A 38 
per cent increase to revenue 
from the commercial, inter- 
net and international carrier 
markets had been largely off- 
set by faffing revenue From 
the National Lottery and 
transport customers. 


Rebranding buffs up Johnson 


By Gasfam ftfafkari 

Johnson Service Group, the 
dry-cleaning and textile 
rental business, said a 
rebranding programme was 
paying off earlier than 
expected, as it announced 
interim pre-tax profits up 
29 per cent 

They rose from £8. 51m to 
£lLlm for the 26 weeks to 
June 27 - excluding excep- 
tional charges, the rise was 
17.7 per cent Turnover on 
continuing operations was 
up 49 per cent to £92-4m. 

Richard Zemy, chief exec- 
utive, said: “Despite what’s 
happening to Sketchley 
[which sold its lossmaking 
dry-cleaning business for 
just £l-23m last month!, it 
shows it's possible to make a 
profit from a national dry 
cleaners.’* 

Johnson’s UK dry-cleaning 
business is now cash-genera- 
tive for the first since 1996. 
when the rebranding started, 
a year ahead of schedule. 
The group now has 400 new- 
ly-designed outlets, with a 
further 180 awaiting 
rebranding. 

Filtronic 
shares leap 
following 
Nokia deal 

By Susanna Voyle 

Shares in Filtronic rose 
more than 20 per cent yester- 
day after the telecommunica- 
tions components company 
announced a deal strength- 
ening its relationship with 
Nokia, the Finnish mobile 
telephone group. 

Filtronic - which speci- 
alises to microwave technol- 
ogy used in mobile phone 
base stations - is buying LK- 
Products from Nokia for 
FM35Gm (£40m). 

It will also issue 4m new 
shares to Nokia, giving the 
Finnish group a 75 per cent 
stake Filtronic shares rose 
98%p to 568 Vip yesterday. 

LK’s main products - fil- 
ters and antennas for mobile 
phone handsets - are not 
part of FDtronic's core busi- 
ness. However, the acquisi- 
tion was a necessary part of 
a deal to increase signifi- 
cantly the amount of busi- 
ness between the two compa- 
nies, Filtronic said. 

Professor David Rhodes, 
Filtronic's executive chair- 
man, said talks between the 
two groups had been prog- 
ressing for six months. 

“We are going to have a 
lot of business with Nokia. 
We discussed It with them 
and decided that if we 
acquired one of their compa- 
nies it would provide the 

ideal vehicle to support them 
directly,” he said. 

Prof Rhodes said the deal 
meant that Nokia would 
become Filtronic’s biggest 
single customer. The group 
has been steadily reducing 
its reliance on one big cus- 
tomer - Motorola - by build- 
ing up trade with other tele- 
phony groups. 

The deal is the second 
acquisition announced this 
week by Filtronic and the 
fifth since the start of the 
year. On Monday it strength- 
ened its technology base 
with the $43m (£26m) acqui- 
sition of Litton Solid State, a 
US high-grade semiconduc- 
tor company. 

The LK acquisition will be 
funded by a US high-yield 
bond issue and the group is 
considering a share issue of 
no more than 10 per cent of 
its equity. 

Last year LK reported . pre- 
tax profits of FMl06.hu on 
turnover of FM451.3zn - 
which Filtronic said was 
abnormally high and was 
not expected to continue at 
that level. 


Mr Zemy said: “Having 
got well down the pro- 
gramme, there's now a 
smaller capital cost per shop 
for the ernes left." 

The group's disposal of its 
US Rental business in Febru- 
ary for £16Jm was followed 
by the acquisition of Con- 
nacht Court this Tnonth for 
£2A2m cash. It has retained 
its US dry-cle aning business. 

Connacht is Ireland’s larg- 
est textile rental company. 

Michael Sutton, finance 
director, said the textile 
business in the US was 
“small and needed a dispro- 
portionate amount of capital 
investment to make it com- 
petitive with local players”. 

An interim dividend of 
3.3p. up 10 per cent, is pay- 
able from wtmmg g per share 
of I45p (10.2p). 

The shares advanced 7V4p 
to 295p. 

Robert Morton, analyst 
with Charterhouse Tilney. 
said full year pre-tax 
forecasts of £KL3m had 
been upgraded to £23m 
(£17 An), putting the shares 
on a forward multiple of 
10.5. 



Alliance & Leicester 
shows mortgage growth 


By George Graham, 

Banking Editor 

Alliance & Leicester, the 
former building society 
which floated on the stock 
market last year, yesterday 
surprised investors with a 29 
per cent rise in first-half pre- 
tax profits to 2229 An. 

The b ett er-than -expected 
outcome still represented an 
increase of 12 per cent cm the 
previous year if 199Ts cone- 
version costs of £2fen were 
| excluded. 

Peter White, chief execu- 
tive, said A&L had made 
progress to mortgages, per- 
sonal hanking and commer- 
cial banking, and looked (to- 
ward to 18 months to organic 
growth. 

“If we have a recession we 
have got a fair amount of 
cash for buying up some to 
these lame things out there,” 
he said, while, denying that 
be was working on a merger 
with rival Woolwich.. “It's 
logical but not true.” 

Mr White made dear be 
bad did not intend to launch 
a share buyback. “Return- 


ing ra<h to shareholders is 
not out to the question but it 
isn't a route I see myself tak- 
ing. It would seem to he a bit 
unimaginative." 

A&L’s capital base of 
£L7bn is £720m more than it 
would need to maintain a 
conservative Tier 1 capital 
adequacy ratio of 8 per cent 
By the bank's own calcula- 
tions, tills excess depressed 
return on capital in the first 
half by 10 percentage points 
to 1R5 per cent 

Unlike the other former 
building societies which 
joined it on the stock market 
last year, A&L succeeded in 
holding on to market Share 
in its core mortgage busi- 
ness. 

Gross mortgage lending of 
£L79bn in the first half to 
June SO, coupled with low 
redemptions, left the bank 
with a 5.5 per cent share to 
net new lending, compared 
with its historic share of 4 
per cent 

Net margins In the mort- 
gage business fell only 
slightly from L88 per cent a 
year earlier to 1.86 per cent. 


and the division cut its cost- 
income ratio to 40 per cent 
excluding Year 2000 costs. 
Mr White said he had set a 
target of 35 pm- cent for next 
year “If I say Tm going to do 
it there'll be a bloody good 
reason if I don’t” 

The interim dividend rises 
25 per cent to 8p, on earn- 
ings of 27.3p, up from 19.4p. 
or 23£p after stripping out 
conversion costs. 

Comment 

• The figures are slightly 
flattered by a commercial 
debt recovery, but also 
reflect real progress on 
costs. Thanks to the Giro- 
bank acquisition, A&L 
shows some of the diversifi- 
cation of earnings achieved 
by Abbey National. Unlike 
Abbey or Halifax, however, 
it has managed to hold Its 
ground in its core mortgage 
market. WUh forecasts 
upped to £46lm (£395m) for 
the full year, yesterday’s I9p 
rise to 868p leaves the shares 
dose to 16 times 1998 earn- 
ings, with only limited 
np&ida 


David Ebdwy, chief exec- 
utive. said the National Lot- 
tery market was now mature . 
and Rncat was^no longer 
benefiting from machine 
installation. 

The radar and avionics 
business saw sates rim 73 
per cent to E236.1P with . 
operating profit of £23.3m 
(£24. 3m) after retoganteaUon 
coats of fil.lm. The radio 
communication business lost - 
EL9m. against a ES^mkss, 
on turnover, down from 
£340. sm to £i34m. The profit 
figure excluded reorganisa- 
tion costs to £4m. 

The industrial electronics 
' business saw operating prof 
its rise 85 per cent to £39.7m 
on turnover of £2883m 
(£21 9.6ml. excluding £SUm of 
reorganisation costa. 

Analysts are forecasting 
pre-tax profits for the year to 
March 31 1998 to £83u-S5m. 

Mayflower 
confirms 
talks with 
Dennis 

By Gatrtam tfblksoi 

Mayflower, the car and bus 
bodies maker which 
launched an unsuccessful 
bid for Vickers last year, 
confirmed yesterday it has 
been in talks with Dennis 
Group, the bus chassis man- 
ufacturer. 

It said the talks began on 
July 31. the day after Dennis 
announced an agreed take- 
over by Henlys, another bus 
bodies maker. 

Mayflower said it would be 
prepared to launch a possi- 
ble cash offer for Dennis at 
450p a share. “We are very 
keen to achieve a recommen- 

r* 

araon. 

Under the earlier deal, 
Henlys would take over the 
oM^iy TVmnM group, offer- 
ing shareholders 64 new 
Henlys shares for every 100. 
Henlys’ shares dosed down 
Sip at 529p yesterday. At 
this price its offer stands at 
about 340p - 24 per cent less 
than Mayflower’s proposal. 

Dennis said it had noted 
Mayflower's announcement 
and that it would consider 
the proposals. Dennis dosed 
at 456p, up 62p,; Mayflower's 
shares lost 2p to 195p. 

Henlys said there was 
compelling strategic logic to 
form an integrated bus 
maker with Dennis and that 
the merger "has been sup- 
ported by both Dennis and 
Henlys shareholders and 
major institutions in presen- 
tations over the past four or 
five days". 

■ However. Will Madrie, an 
analyst at Credit Lyonnais 
Securities Europe, said that 1 
Mayflower’s manufacturing 
skills would “provide greater 
synergies than the merger of 
Dennis and Henlys”. 

Sandy Morris, an analyst 
with ABN Amro, said: “The 
Henlys-Dennis merger would 
have created a very powerful 
competitor [for Mayflowerl 
and hitherto Mayflower and 
Henlys have been almost 
direct competitors slugging 
it out between them.” 

Mr Mackie said: “It looks 
to me like Dennis was vul- 
nerable to a bid from May- 
flower and has made a deed- 4 
sion to get into bed with 
Henlys as a poison-pill 
approach to defence. May- 
flower realised it bad to 
make a move." 




__ 


Heywood Williams 
in windscreen sale 


Ocean continues 
US expansion 


Heywood Williams is selling 
its Auto 'Windscreens divi- 
sion to Inhoco 788. an HSBC 
Private Equity-financed 
vehicle, for 2772m. 

The group said it wanted 
to focus bn its core PVCu 
window and door products 
businesses in the OK, and cm 
manufactured housing and 
recreational vehicle compo- 
nents in the US. 

Auto Windscreens 
employs 1,500 people and 
last year reported operating 
profits of S44m an turnover 


of £73.1 hl Its management 
will have a small stake in 
the company, according to 
Heywood Williams. 

Ralph Hinchliffe, execu- 
tive chairman, said: “The 
sale of Auto Windscreens 
leaves the group totally 
focused on its building prod- 
ucts activities.” 

Heywood Williams, which 
was advised by Deutsche 
Bank, said the sale proceeds 
would more than offset its 
borrowings after £58m of 
acquisitions in ApriL 


ty Jean Marshall 

Ocean Group, the inter- 
national freight company, is 
buying Skyking Freight 
Systems to Dallas, Texas, for 
an initial S8m (£4 .8m) In 
cash plus $l6.6m in a year's 
time and a profit-related 
amount ova- the next five 
years of up to 560m. but 
expected to be about fiom. 
The company has 14 regional 
offices to the US and to 1997 
made operating profits of 
52.5m on sales of 538m. 


Net assets were SL75m. 

The deal follows last 
week’s announcement to an 
alliance with Caliber Logis- 
tics, the US road distribution 
specialist, and marks a fur- 
ther step in Ocean’s plan bo 
establish a presence in the 
US. John Allan, Ocean's 
chier executive, said: “One of 
our key objectives has been 
to secure a domestic logistics 
capability to the US. to com- 
plement our s trong interna- 
tional airfreight forwarding 
business, " 
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By floi Bart in StocktaoliB 
ami NHdd Taft fq Chicago 

Ericsson, the Swedish 
mobile telecommunications 
group, yesterday announced 
that the. head of its us 
operations was leaving the 
group to join arch-rival 
Motorola of the US. 

Motorola, which is strug- 
gling to regain momentum 
after allowing rivals to race 
ahead in digital cellular 
phones, said Bo Hedfors' 
signing was an important 
achievement. "He will 
strengthen knowledge and 


know-how at a senior man- 
agement level,? said Merle 
Gilmore, executive vice-pres- 
ident in charge erf the com* 
nmnications group. . 

But in Sweden there were 
suggestions that Mr Hedfors 
- who worked for Ericsson 
for 30 years and wpg its chief 
technical officer before mov- 
ing to head ite US subsidiary 
in 1994 - had quit following 
dissatisfaction over the per- 
formance of ' the group’s 
mobile systems and infra- 
structure business in North 
America. 

Ericsson's sales in the US 


and. Canada fell from 
SKriMHbo to SKr3.74ba 
flWffimj In the first half' of 
this.yean, ■ 

The Swedish group refused 

to comment on Mr Hedfors’ 
fMec&on, saying only; “It is 
our policy to change the 
head of subsidiary 
operations every few years.” 

Nevqrtheless. it is thought 
that Sve»-Christer Nilsson, 
chief executive, was 
unlmppy at sales losses in 
the n^fan and the group’s 
failure to make inroads into 
data communications and 

internet-related businesses. 


Daimler and Chrysler shine 

Investors have welcomed upbeat forecasts from the carmakers 
ahead of their merger, writes Haig' Slmonian 


Yesterday. Mr Hedfors 

add the' move had'beeh.a. 
pownal decision. "The US 
market is where 1 believe I 
can do the best job in life, it 
had nothing to with Erics- 
son's fixture business plans.” 
Mr Hedfors leaves as 
Ericsson is hoping to 
reinforce its lead over Moto- 
rola and Nokia as the 
world’s largest mobile 
telephone company in terms 
of revalues. In the first half 
of this year Ericsson posted 
turnover of $7j5bn. compared 
with $S.65bn at Nokia and 
$&59bn at Motorola. 


Chrysler and Dataier-Benz . 
Share prtcesftBbawfl 


Motorola, meanwhile, is 
trying to catch up with its 
European rivals which 
rushed to develop products 
based on the' global system 
for mobile communications. 
It is due to launch a new 
range of phones this 


' Mr Hedfors will bead its 
new "Network Solutions Sec- 
tor” unit. 

Ericsson said Mr Hedfors 
would be succeeded by Bo 
Dimert, currently general 
manager of the Swedish 
group's business enter- 
prise networks subsidiary. 


S hares In Daimler-Benz, 
the German group merg- 
ing with Chrysler of the 
US, rose 42 per cent against 
a lacklustre German market 
yesterday as - Investors 
reacted to its upbeat earn- 
ings forecasts for the next 
three years. 

Investors pushed the stock 
to DM180 after digesting the 
profits and wnminpa figures 
for Daimler-Benz and for 
Chrysler in the prosy state- 
ments filed by the US com- 
pany on Thursday. 

Chrysler shares also 
climbed, with a S1V» rise to 
$58 if on the back of 
long-term sales and profit 
forecasts appreciably higher 
than US analysts expected. 

German investors will 
obtain further details of the 
deal with the “merger 
report" to be made available 
by Daimler-Benz today. 
Although much of the infor- 
mation will he identical to 
that in the proxy statements, 
the German version will 
Include data on many of the 
assumpti ons on which Daim- 
ler-Benz's profits and sales 
forecasts have been made. 

Both sets of reports have 
to be sent to shareholders 
ahead of the special meet- 
ings called by fixe two com- 
panies to approve their deal 
on September 18. 

Analysts attributed the 
surge In Daimler-Benz 


shares to higher- than -expec- 
ted figures for profits in the 
next three years. The upbeat 
figures were attributed 
partly to new cars and com- 
mercial vehicles. 

Among important develop- 
ments cm the hoxizon are the 
launch this year of the n^w 
S Class from the group's 
Mercedes-Benz vehicles aim 
The S Class has traditionally 
. commanded impressive 
profit margins and many 
analysts believe profitability 
on the new model will be 
higher than oh its predeces- 
sor because it will be easier 
and cheaper to btdld. 

. Tm impressed with the 
numbers. When you get to 
2008. they’ve got some very 
ambitious . forecasts,” said 
Stephen Haggerty, motor 


industry analyst at Schroder 
Securities to London. 

"There weren't any huge 
surprises, as Daimler had 
been hinting most of this 
stuff already, but it takes the 
market a little while to 
react, " said Gregory MeBch. 
car sector analyst at Morgan 
Stanley to London. 

Some observers remained 
a little cautious.. Merrill' 
Lynch’s Stephen Reitman 
noted Daimler-Benz's results 
for the first half of 1898 had 
been very strong. He argued, 
however, that the numbers 
included extraordinary ele- 
ments. and the longer-term 
projections would have to be 
examined more carefully. 

While Daimler-Benz's pro- 
jections were generally 
viewed favourably, Chrys- 
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leris sales and earnings fore- 
casts met greater scepticism. 

Analysts noted the figures 
were appreciably higher 
than the Wall Street consen- 
sus, based on the expected 
decline to new car sales as 
part of the US vehicles cycle. 
“The consensus numbers 
don’t have that level of 
growth,” said Mr Melich. 

Chrysler ‘s figures were 


Details emerge of top-tier compensation at Chrysler 


Chfysler*s proxy statements 
have shed new fight on the 
compensation its top 
executives will receive if the 
Daimler deal goes through, 
writes Nikki Tart in 
Chicago. 

The payments are to Bob 
Eaton, chairman/ and Bob 
Lutz, former vice-chairman, 
and have two elements. But 
the recipients dso include 
Gary Vaiade, finance', Tom 
StaHkamp, president 


Esxfformer head of 
procurement, and Dennis 
Pawley, manufacturing. 

• Cash from Incentive 
programme for 1998, until 
time of merger; Mr Eaton, 
$3.7m; Mr Lutz, S1B2m; Mr 
StaHkamp, $1 Bnr, Mr 
Vaiade, SI.OGm; Mr Pawley, 
$944,372. 

• DairoJerChryster sharesrn 
respect of existing Chrysler 
stock options and . 
equity-based compensation 


plans: Mr Eaton, 628,277 
(worth $66 An on a $65.71 
Chrysler share price), plus 
appreciation rights over 
another 2.27m shares; Mr 
Lutz, 244,314 ($25 .7 m) plus 
appreciation rights over 
another 683,380. Mr 
Stalikamp, 222,947 ($23. 5m) 
plus rights over 379,384; Mr 
Vaiade, 210,586 ($22£m) 
plus rights over 442.685; Mr 
Pawley; 204,1 04 ($21 .5m) 
plus rights over 298,657. 
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also questioned on the 
grounds of rising competi- 
tion in sports utility vehicles 
and people carriers - the 
“light trucks'* on which the 
much of the group’s impres- 
sive earnings have been 
based in recent years. 

“Chrysler’s new Jeep 
Grand Cherokee, which has 
just been revealed in the US. 
should sell strongly.’* said 
Mr Rettman. “But the mini , 
vans are going to come 
under pressure from new 
competitors such as Honda, 
as well as improved vehicles 
like Ford's Wtodstar.” 

He also warned that firm 
pricing for sports utilities, 
which are believed to com- 
mand generous margins for 
their manufacturers, may 
suffer as more used vehicles 
become available. Three- 
year-old vehicles, bought as 
the sports utility boom was 
gathering pace, will start to 
come off lease, which could 
damagw the profitability of 
new vehicles, be argued. 


BNL sale 
set for 
October 

By Pad Brits in Mdaa 

The privatisation of Banca 
Kazionale del Lavoro will be 
launched In October with 3 
public share offer uf about 5fi 
per -cent of the Rome bank 
estimated to be worth 
LT.OOObn ($4bnL 

Yesterday’s announcement 
by Roberto Ulissi, a Trea- 
sury’ ofiieial, at a BNL 
extraordinary meeting was 
accompanied by the appoint- 
ment of Luigi Abetc as the 
new chairman. 

Mr Abetc replaces Mario 
Sarcmelli. who walked out 
last month after clashing 
with Carlo Azeglio Cinmpi. 
the Italian economics minis- 
ter. and Davide Crol'f. BNL 
chfcrf executive. Mr Sarc nielli 
claimed he was not being 
properly informed about the 
privatisation plans for BNL. 

The appointment of Mr 
Abete, a former chairman of 
Confindustria. Italy's indus- 
trialists' association, signals 
that the Treasury does not 
want to repeat last year's 
embarrassing boardroom 
clash following the privatisa- 
tion of Telecom Italia. 

Treasury officials said yes- 
terday Mr Abete was not a 
caretaker chairman and that 
he was expected to continue 
as chairman of the priva- 
tised bank as long as its new 
shareholders backed him. 

Shareholders also 
approved the conversion of 
BNL non-voting savings 
shares into or dinar y voting 
shares, which will reduce 
the Treasury’s stake from S3 
per cent to about 70 per cent. 

This will be sold to two 
tranches - a 20 per cent 
stake to the bank's new stra- 
tegic shareholders, with the 
Treasury's remaining 50 per 
cent floated to October. 

Banco Bilbao Vizcaya, the 
Spanish bank, has emerged 
in pole position to lead 
BNL's future strategic share- 
holding core after the Trea- 
sury rejected a bid by ENA. 
the Italian insurer, for a 35 
per cent stake. 

Mr Croff yesterday also 
said BNL’s first-half net prof- 
its before exceptxonals rose 
from L40bn to L464bn. 


NEWS DIGEST 

COMPUTERS 

EDS chairman wins 
$35m farewell cheque 

Electronic Data Systems, the Texas-based computer 
outsourcing group, is paying $35m to say goodbye to Les 
Albert hai. its chairman and chief executive. Mr AJ bertha! 
announced on Thursday that he would step down once a 
successor had been found. 

Shareholders had called on Mr Aiberthal to resign as 

c barman and questioned his high compensation in the 
light of weak share performance. The company said yes- 
terday that the growth of e* commerce and internet meant 
it needed to iooh outside for new management expertise. 
Most of the executives are internal appointments. 

it sa-d the large pay-ott, which will cost 5 cents a share, 
was compensation for a non-compete agreement, which 
prevents Mr Aiberthal from working tor anyone else in the 
industry. 

The share price rose strongly yesterday on the news, ris- 
ing 53^ tc S40^ in midday trading. 

Roger Taylor, San Francisco 

TELEPHONY 

DDI to undercut KDD 

DDf. the Japanese telephone earner, yesterday outlined 
plans to enter the international long-distance market, with 
a service 10 the US. Europe and Asia at rates up to 50 par 
cent below those of Kokusai Dcnshin Denwa (KDD), the 
biggest Japanese long-distance operator. DDI has until 
now provided only a domestic long-distance service. 

KDD s&d it had no plans to lower its rates in response. 
“We have several discount rates already, and there are no 
plans to change our current system,” the company said. 

DDI aims to begin service in October and has signed 
contracts with Cable and Wireless, tho UK operator, Tele- 
globe. the Canadian telecoms group, and KDD to provide 
local connections. Shares in the comer were up 2.3 per 
cent tc Y45C.QQ0 following the announcement. 

Alexandra Harney, Tokyo 

AIRLINES 

Air Canada beats forecasts 

Strong demand by North American business travellers 
helped Air Canada, the country's largest airline, to report 
second-quarter earnings ol CS91m (US$59. 7m]. or 49 
cents per share, compared with C$71 m, or 39 cents, in 
the same period last year. The company had been expec- 
ted to earn 44 cents per share. 

Operating income was C$148m. Lamar Durrett. chief 
executive, said the results were mainly due to high vol- 
umes of domestic traffic, as well flights between Canada 
and the US. However, observers were concerned about Air 
Canada's rising operating expenses, which increased 13 
per cent from last year to CS1.5bn. Salaries and wage 
expenses rose 15 per cent, while aircraft maintenance 
costs were up 40 per cent 

Mr Durrett said the corrpany would redeploy aircraft to 
more profitable routes, and replace older aircraft to contain 
costs. Scott Morrison, Toronto 
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Japan unveils $110bn 
tax and spending plan 


Obuchi blueprint aims to revive economy within two years 


Unilever 
slips as 
growth in 
sales slows 


By Khazera Merchant and 
anan Tett in Tokyo 


Keizo Obuchi, Japan’s -new 
prime minister, yesterday 
announced more than 
Y6,000bn ($41bn) in tax cuts 
and YlO.OOObn ($69bn)in 
increased spending as part of 
an economic blueprint to 
revive the moribund Japanese 
economy “within one or two 
years’’. 

But analysts said Mr Obu- 
chi ’s Rgnai strategy contained 
few new initiatives, especially 
In the key area of hanking sec- 
tor reform. 

The benchmark Nikkei 225 
index closed little changed at 
15,829.17, down 0.30 per cent. 
The yen weakened to Y145.56 
against the US dollar in late 
Tokyo trading. 

“The biggest problem is the 
prolonged economic stagnation 
and declining trust In the 
financial system," Mr Obuchi 
told parliament In his first 
opportunity to outline his Qs- 
cal strategy since coming to 
power earlier this month. 


The Japanese government is 
under intense pressure to kick- 
start its economy, which is in 
recession, to help revive the 
region and avert a broader 
global slow-down. 

Mr Obuchi said a second 
supplementary budget of 
YlOJWObn would be Introduced 
in the current fiscal year. This 
budget would focus on high- 
tech projects to “meet the 
needs of the 21st century”, 
inataad of the traditional bene- 
ficiaries of state pump-prim- 
ing, such as the construction 
sector and rural areas. It will 
be Japan's sixth supplemen- 
tary budget since November. 

Mr Obuchi confirmed widely 
leaked reports that the govern- 
ment would unveil Y4,000bn 
worth of Income tax cuts and 
at least Y2,00Gbn in corporate 
tax cuts from next April. The 
top rate of income tax will fall 
from 85 per cent to 50 per cent 
and corporate tax will fall 
from 47 per cent to 40 per cent 

He said the tax cuts would 
be financed by deficit-financ- 
ing bonds “for the tftng being”, 


although the authorities would 
also try to achieve savings, 
notably by cutting the number 
of state employees. Mr Obuchi 
gave a firm commitment to cut 
the state payroll by 20 par cent 
over the next decade. Unem- 
ployment is at a record high of 
4.3 per cent, which officials 
acknowledge will rise in the 
short term. 

Market concern yesterday 
was focused on the govern- 
ment's attitude to the banking 
sector, which is saddled with 
bad and problem loans total- 
ling Y68,000bn. “It is of the 
highest priority to address the 
non-performing loan problem.” 
Mr Obuchi raid. 

Analysts fear the govern- 
ment may be softening its posi- 
tion on bank closures, a view- 
apparently supported by com- 
ments by the prime minis ter's 
spokesman that the “govern- 
ment would like to minimise 
bank failures if it can ... but ft 
would not rescue *bad banks' 


By Jonathan Ford In London 


Tax stimulus. Page 2 
See Lex 


CBOT to begin electronic 
trading in new commodities 


By NBdd Taft In CMcago 


The battle between US futures 
exchanges, spurred by the 
recent explosion in screen- 
based trading systems, intensi- 
fied yesterday when the Chi- 
cago Board of Trade said it 
intended to launch daytime 
electronic trading in five new 
agriculture commodities. 

The surprise move by the 
CBOT to begin trading in cof- 
fee, cocoa, cotton, sugar and 
mange juice is a direct chal- 
lenge to the New York Board 
of Trade. The NYBT was cre- 
ated recently by a merger of 
the New York Cotton 
Exchange (NYCE) and the Cof- 
fee, Sugar & Cocoa Exchange 
(CSCE) which have handled 
trade In the commodities on 
two pit-based “open outcry” 
exchanges In Manhattan. 

As electronic trading 
becomes more prevalent In the 
futures industry, moves by 
exchanges to snare each oth- 
er’s contracts are likely to 


become more commonplace. 
The German-Swlss electronic 
Eurex exchange bag simp p e d 
up the lion’s share of trading 
in the important bund contract 
from the London International 
Financial Futures and Options 

exchang es. 

But yesterday's announce- 
ment also represents a big 
turnaround far the CBOT, the 
world’s largest futures 
exchange, which until recently 
was firmly wedded to the 
“open outcry” system, delegat- 
ing electronic t rading to after- 
hours business only. 

Two weeks ago, directors 
made the first concession on 
that front, approving elec- 
tronic trading of bond con- 
tracts during regular pit trad- 
■ mg hours. This move, 
however, was defensive, com- 
ing in the face of a plan by the 
NYCE and Cantor Fitzgerald 
to launch an electronic system 
far trading Treasury futures. It 
will be Implemented in Sep- 
tember, if members approve. 


Yesterday, Pat Arbor, chair- 
man of CBOT, said the 
exchange “crossed the Rubi- 
con” when the board took that 
decision, although he stressed 
that CBOT had no plans to list 
its big existing agricultural 
contracts - including wheat, 
com and soybeans - electroni- 
cally during daytime hours. 

He said a significant portion 
of the futures business done In 
the five new contracts was 
generated by firms which are 
already members of CBOT. 

Meanwhile, Mr Arbor con- 
firmed that CBOT and the Chi- 
cago Mercantile Exchange had 
held more talks this week 
about consolidating their busi- 
ness. Members of Eurex - with 
which the CBOT has an alli- 
ance - were also present but 
had now returned to Europe. 
“There was no conclusion,” Mr 
Arbor said. He stressed that 
CBOT would do nothing to 
derail the European linkage: 
“Eurex is critical for the Board 
of Trade," he said. 


Unilever, the Anglo-Dutch 
consumer group, unnerved 
investors yesterday by report- 
ing lower-than-expected sales 
growth and a surprise fell in 
operating margins in its sec- 
ond quarter results. 

The shares initially fell 
sharply, losing almost 7 per 
cent in early trade, but later 
recovered to close 4V*p down at 

585'Ap. 

Sales from the businesses 
retained after last year’s 
restructuring rose by just 2 per 
cent to £7.4bn ($i2J2bn). This 
was largely due to lower-than- 
expected volume growth in 
Europe and north America, 
where Unilever has under- 
taken a number of expensive 
product launches. 

Niall Fitzgerald, chairman, 
reassured investors that eco- 
nomic conditions in those 
regions “continue to develop 
relatively favourably”. 

Operating profits fell by 
4 per cent to £688m, ranging 
margins to slip 0.5 per cent to 
9.3 per cent, rather than 
increase as had been hoped. 

Mr Fitzgerald blamed this on 
a sharp increase in marketing 
spending - £ll0m more than 
in last year’s second quarter - 
as Unilever launched washing 
powder tablets in Europe and 
Thermasilk hair care products 
in the US. 

Analysts admitted they had 
been slightly over-optimistic in 
their estimates of sales 
growth, conditioned by Uni- 
lever's vary strong' first quar- 
ter performance. • 

“It looks in retrospect as if 
we might have been a little too 
bullish,” said Richard Work- 
man at ABN Amro. However, 
he remained confident about 
the outlook for the shares. 

. Unilever reported a 79 par 
cent fell In pre-tax profits to 
£722m in the second quarter. 
Last year's figure was flattered 
by an exceptional £2.7bn profit 
on the sale of the group's 
chemicals businesses to ICI. 
Excluding that, profits fell by 
3 2 per cent 

Fan the half year, excluding 
exceptional*, operating profits 
rose 15 per cent to £1.4bn and 
pre-tax profits climbed from 
£L2bn to £1.5bxL 

Earning s per share at 1997 
exchange rates fell by 70 per 
cent to 11.55P- 


See Lex 
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Weather 


Europe today 

Scandinavia and the Baltic states 
wHI be showery, but most of 
eastern Europe will brighten up. 
From the Iberian Peninsula 
through France, northern Italy 
and central Europe to the 
northern Balkans and Turkey it 
wM be hot and sonny. Much of 
the Medherranean win stay hot 
but the southern Batons, north- 
west Greece, southern Italy and 
Sardinia wffl have showers and 
thunderstorms, with local heavy 
downpours. The Aegean wffl be 

breezy. 

Hve-day forecast 

Scandinavia wifl have further rain 
and showers, although rain In the 
north-east wifl become confined 
to Russia. Heavy, thundery 
showers over southern Italy wfll 
clear towards mid-week. Most 
other areas wffl stay sunny end 
hot. but the north-west may 
become cooler by mid-week. 
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Onus on Obuchi 


Asian doomsters are again firmly in 
the saddle. Japan, predictably, 
remains the centre of concern. The 
keynote speech yesterday by Keizo 
Obuchi, Japan's new prime minister, 
received a tepid reception. He con- 
firmed some YfMJGObn in' tax cuts 
and a further YlOJUObn stimulus 
package, but the markets are impa- 
tient for action. Humour has not 
been improved by signs that the gov- 
ernment may be soft-pedalling on 
bank restructuring. Were it not for 
fears of centra] bank intervention, 
the yen would be sliding. 

There has also been a serious out- 
break of currency jitters in Hong 
Kong and China. Interbank rates in 
Hong Kong have shot up again, the 
Hang Seng index fen 12 per cent 
over the week, and black market dol- 
lar rates on the streets of Shang hai 
and Beijing are creeping ominously 
hi ghe r 

Despite these pressures, a round of 
devaluation is still Ear. from inevita- 
ble. China has sufficient reserves to 
resist so long as its nerve holds. The 
political incentives for so doing 
remain considerable. Likewise, Hong 
Kong has the firepower to hokl firm. 
But life would become tougher if the 
yen were to fell sharply. The US is 
unlikely to favour this, given that it 
is less than two months since it was 
supporting the yen in the markets. 
The price for support was Japan 
quickly addressing its economic and 
banking problems. It is too early to 
say it has failed - plans are on the 
table and it is now a matter of how 
vigorously they are implemented. 

But might Japan's new govern- 
ment be more indulgent of yen 
w eakness ? It Is certainly possible: 
Eisuke Sakakibara, Japan's chief 
strong yen advocate, is invisible, 
while sustained fiscal stimulus, 
allied perhaps to further monetary 
expansion, could undermine the yen. 
The 40 per cent bounce in the Kor- 
ean won, on the back of healthier 
reserves, may even assuage concerns 
about regional contagion. 

Of course, if this combination of 
policies succeeded in fostering eco- 
nomic recovery, it could save as 
grounds for a stronger yen, not a 
weaker one. Much will turn on how 
Mr Obuchi approaches his task. The 
current pessimism, however, looks 
premature. 
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this year, thoug h a total return of 
Iras than 7 percent on the long bond 
still pales against 13 per cent on the 
S&P 500 index. Going forward, how- 
ever, prospects for bonds look much 
more certain than for eqnities. 

The domestic picture is benign. 
Admittedly, the labour market 
remains extremely tight. Excluding 
the effects of the General Motors 
strike, July's employment numbers 
showed another strong gain. But. 
until this produces clearer signs of 
inflation, interest rates are likely to 
stay on hold. 

Meanwhile, the ballooning trade 
deficit and moderating consumer 
spending growth will weigh more 
heavily on the economy in the sec- 
ond half or the year. 

Moreover, the market is still being 
underpinned by a flight to quality 
from overseas. Until Japan is seen to 
have a firm grip on its problems, the 
yen will remain vulnerable. And 
Investors will continue to be easily 
put off by rumours of Chinese deval- 
uation or bad news from Russia. As 
a result, money is continuing to 
pour into tiie US bond market at a 
time when the federal budget sur- 
plus is reducing supply. 

This combination should help 
yields move lower, to perhaps SJS per 
cent on the long bond from 5.65 per 
cent at present That does not sound 
hugely exciting. But given the lim- 
ited downside and the cur r ent vola- 
tility of the stock market, bonds look 
an attractive safe haven. 


Unilever 


US bonds 


Given the gyrations of the US 
stock market this week, investors 
might care to look at bonds ftMfawif. 
US Treasuries have performed well 


Unilever investors must have felt 
as though a lump of ice cream had 
been dropped down their necks at 
first sight of the results. After aston- 
ishingly good first quarter figures, 
the latest set show a string of nega- 
tives. Profitability is supposed to be 
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recovering after heavy restructure . j 
tag, so '.Any break In progress I 
towards double diglt earnlngs j 
growth looks ominous. 

However, Unilever was - with 
some justification - able to press the 
“don’t panic" button. A bulge in 
product launches added Eiiom to .th* 
quarter's advertising bill. Assuming 
the annual level settles down at the 
normal 12*13 per cent oJ turnover, J 
this provides little cause for concern jf 
Aa for the running total, interim 
profits before exceptional gains and 
losses were still 15 per rent ahead 
albeit flattered by constant currency _ 
treatment. 

But some niggles will not go away. 
Including currency moves, quarterly 
profits from Asia-Pacific were E53m 
lower - the region contributed 14 
per cant of last yearV£2£bn tot*L 
Another irritant is the jumble of 
one-off items. Restructuring charges 
should be about £40Gm less this year, 

. but disposal gains will fall well short ■" 
of last year's bumper level. Investors 
are, of course, invited to ignore tirt* 
noise and focus on Improving operat- 
ing margins. As the. group average 
remains below IQ per cent, there is 
clearly much to go for - hence Uni- A 
lever's premium to the leaner Cad- ■ 
bury Schweppes. 

Both are cheaper than their Us 
peers, aim so should benefit from 
any renewed interest in safe-haven 
stocks. 


Ti 
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Sports sponsorship 

Are sporting events pushing their 
sponsors too hard? International 
Business Machines* decision to 
break Its 40-year link with the Olym- 
pic Games looks a brave attempt to 
wrestle power back towards the 
sponsors. 

Sponsoring the games cost s *40m. 
That has to be supported with huge 
advertising, and there is a risk of 
non-sponsors free-riding at then 
events. Moreover, a vast array of dif- 
ferent classes of sp onsor s can create 
advertising clutter. Throw in the 
public relations damage IBM suf- 
fered at the Atlanta gomes over com- 
puter glitches, and it is not clear 
that huge sports events are such a 
deed-cert for sponsors. Still, IBM’s 
move is risky If computer rivals are 
seen to be knocking It. off the global 
stage. 

Bat the Olympics must realise 
that If Big Blue is balking at its 
rates, so may others. If too many 
defect to other sporting events him 
gry for attention, the Olympics jeop- 
ardises its fixture. 
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Finished Fuerites 

■ 'What I write if ter this will be left 
to my wife as a legacy, like a few old 
Bonnards or Van Goghs' 

- PageV — 


Fat of the land 

*7 love butter. I do. I am thinking 
of starting a campaign against its 
abuse and neglect * 

— ■ Page XI — — 


At the crease 

'Most of us need to transport our 
clothes, and we don't have the time or 
inclination to iron them when we arrive * 

— ■ f Page X ■ 


case 


bird's 

M 

son 


When Simon Buckby went to jail, he prayed for 
a door with a lock on the inside - and found that 
‘doing time' means more than losing your liberty 


I f yon have ever 
thought of doing any- 
thing which mi ght 
land yon in jafl, thtwir 
again. 

It’s not just the loss of lib- 
erty. Or the foaiL It’q the 
fear. A shivering fear of Vio- 
lence washing over the skin 
. is ever present in prison. 

If yon are ever sent down, 
make three wishes. First, 
that yon are thrown in a 
modem with locks on 
the inside as weD as ant, so 
you can hole yourself up 
against the threat of attack 
and robbery when convicts 
are showed on to the wing. 

Second, that you are in an 
old-fashioned t prison, 
designed with wings naming 
Hke spokes from a central 
vantage point, so that during 
your few paces to $e food 
hatch other prisoners cannot 
drag you oat af view of the 
qQcqSi .... 

Third, if yon ere given, a 
seven-day sentence - typical ' 
far non-payment affines and 
.other minor - pray 

that you are convicted on a 
Thursday. 

waif the time can be 
absorbed in remission and 
not served, mid because pris- 
ons release those who have 
done thetr porridge first 
thing-on weekday mornings 
hut never over weekends, 
you wffl be freed early the 
following day without meet- 
ing another inmate. 

This is what happened to 
Matthew Shumans, the man - 
convicted for yelling racist 
abuse which provoked Eric 
Cantona into a kung-fu 
attack against Wm- 
I hope you never need to . 
apply these tips. I picked 
thgm up minu tes after . being 
thrown tnmife — ah hi the 
“method” school erf journal- 
ism, you understand. 

Soon after joining the 
Financial Times last year, 
having written - several 
articles about the shortcom- 
ings of . the Prison Service. I 
bumped into its darector-grai- 
era], Richard Tilt He asked 
in a rather knowing 'way if I 
had ever -spent time in jaiL . 
When I admitted I had not 
he suggested I should, to 
“get a feel for what it's 

. really like". It would be. his, 
as well as Her Majesty’s, 
pleasure to anange it so I 
vo lun tee r e d to spend a few 
days inside. ■. 

There was a worrying Ac- 
tional precedent: in the 1050s 
Fritz Lang film Beyond A 
Reasonable Doubt, : Dana 
Andrews played a writer 


who, with the collaboration 
of a newspaper publisher, 
falsely implicated himself as 
a murderer to show how eas- 
ily circumstantial evidence 
could lead to a miscarriage 
of justice. After he was -duly 
convicted, the publisher was 
coincidentally kiBed leaving 
no means of proving bis 
innocehce. The writer was 
put an death row. . 

In a final twist, just before 
being strapped into, the elec- 
tric chair, the prison author- 
ities revealed they knew all 
along be was innocent but 
wanted him to appreciate 
what it really felt like to be 
in the shoes of a murderer. 
For me, the moral erf this 
Story was dear; let everyone 
know I was an innocent, far 
from fearless, reporter. 

I asked an. 
inmate what 
he most 
wanted to 
improve life. 
He s aid a 
lamp by 
which to read 

My intention was to com- 
pare two very different 
pg tflhliflhmgnty me, a. mod- 
em, weB-resourced, liberal 
e n v i r o nment; the other, an 
ancient, underfunded, strict 


Armley jail in Leeds, 
which has just cele brat ed its. 
150th anniversary, is known 
as a "dispersal” prison. Far 
exceeding capacity, it cur- 
rently holds 1.200 men. 
mostly remand, short-serw- 
ing. and recently-convicted 
prisoners awaiting transfer 
to higheraecority arrange- 
ments. The outside looks 
like a ■ cartoon haunted 
house, a aeries of shadowy 
turrets high on a h3L 

New convicts are frog- 
marched' from the caHs-on- 
wheels which brought than 
from court, past a barricade 
of guards with dogs, through 
the main gate and, clonk, 

inside. 

Possessions and. dignity 
are, literally and immedi- 
ately; stripped' away. I was 
issued with the standard 
uniform of' biue-and-white 
striped shirt prison-made 
jeans, and underpants which 
had been worn by another 
inmate only the day before. 


Sven though I had just 
been hosed down, I 
felt uncomfortably imrtft»n 

• Then followed the long, 
escorted march deep into the 
c a vern of the jafl. along a 

-mma rf mdw a CQ QC TBtB r * vr - 

riders. and across several 

- courtyards, having no sense 
of direction. The countless 
iron gates and doors were 
opened by an officer, with an 
outslzed ring and keys 
strapped to his body, only 
after he bad been given toe 
all-clear by an officer on toe 
other side. 

I stepped on to a wing 
which could have been the 
set from Ronnie Barker’s 
television series. Porridge. 
Hah a doeen offices stood at 
one end, facing a tunnel 
hned with 20 grey doors on 
each side, three storeys high, 
with balconies separated by 
netting to prevent tniagtina 
being thrown from above. 

- On each, door were A4- 
sized panels giving the 

name, nffortre, fengfh of sen- 
tence and time left to serve 
of each inmate. Several 
doors had two, some even 
three, such pends. A large 
T? felt-tipped over a panel 
. indicated that toe prisoner 
had tried to escape. 

Many of the ground-floor 
doors were open: It was 
“assembly’*. For a «y ipfr* of 
hours Mfth morning and 
afternoon. 70 or so inmaf a g - 
from one Boor at a time - 
are allowed to roam their 
spartan wing. These were 
not the lovable rogues, 
Fletcher and. Godber, from 
the TV sitcom. These were 
members of the mutm-cbma, 
portrayed so frighteningly in 
Gary Oldman’s film. NO. By 
Mouth. -- 

Whether they are in prison 
for punishment or rehabilita- 
tion is an important debate 
for public policy theorists. 
But my immediate concern, 
and toe c ons t ant headache 
for Richard TDt, was: how 
does a handful of officers 
maintain control over 200 
caged men, many convicted 
of vicious crimes? 

The answer is good per- 
sonal relations between 
jailer and captive, and a 

gtmplft gyn tum nf car m ttt and 
sticks. New prisoners are put 

on ■ a “standard! regime”. . 

WeD -behaved tnwwrtmn earn, 
“enhanced" status, with ' 
privileges . such as traMmva - 
for their wooden seats. Oth- 
ers can lose those seats alto- 
gether if. demoted to a 
"basic” regime, even sliding 
info. 24-hour-a-day solitary 



confinement or padded cell. 

On tods standard regime, I 
met a man in Ms late 20s 
who had served nine yean 
(rf his life sentence far mur- 
der. I asked him. what he 
most wanted to improve his 
life inside, thinking he 
would call for alcdhnl or reg- 
ular sex. but he said he 
wanted a lamp by which to 
read. 

That remark c a pt ur es toe 
atrophying boredom and iso- 
lation of life in prison. In Eht> 
outside world, most of us 
complain at having too 
much to do in too little time. 
In prison, time nah>- 

fully slowly, and all there is 
to do seems I nan e. Everyone . 
knows that old lags smoke 
rafl-uos. because thev sn fur- 
foer, but I didn't realise they 
also split m atch p s into flour, ■ 
to make them last longer 
and to Mil time. 

Making knives or other 
weapons, ai *d smuggling 
drugs, are commonplace. Of 

course, this is partly a reflec- 
tion af criminal life, but it is 
also a way to get one over cm 
authority. This proved to be 
the main pastime of prison- 
ers, in the pursuit of which 
they are endlessly patient 
One told me that whm he 
first arrived he refused to 

trig drift to tha no rtf 

and noticed tote officers let 
him getaway with this small 
act of rebellion. 

After six months, he 
started to leave the top two 
buttons open , 12 rawistt 
later three. He explained 
that having beet in prison 

for many years, with the offi- 
cers .grown accustomed to 
him. It was his proudest 
achievement that he could 
now occasionally walk 'his 
wing without a shirt .. 

Leeds jail is a harsh place. 
The internal brickwork is 
exposed, giving it a raw feeL 
The more liberal wmtHtloiw 


at Garth, near Leyland in 
Lancashire, seem as much 
part of the infrastructure as 
the freshly painted waBs and 
modern farfWttes. One of the 
last to be built with public 
money, it opened in 1988 as a 
Category B prison, bolding 
many lifers and members of 
. organised drugs ssius. 

Just two years ago, Leeds 
became toe last prison in the 
country to end the practice 
of "stopping out" - prisoners 
removing their own lavatory 
waste. At Garth, the 
enh a nc ed regime has pool 
ta bl es on wing tale- 
viskns in the cells. Keeping 
prisoners content tangibly 
helps reduce tension and 
maintain order. 

After my ordeal. I was 
shown a govemar’s-eye-view 
of foe jails. At Garth I saw 
the chapel, library, vast 

Repeat 
offenders 
have to see 
relatives from 
an enclosed 
booth, 
behind a 
glass screen 

kitchens, weH-equipped gym- 
nasiums and factories where 
Inmates work far an average 
of £7.50 a week. In Leeds, I 
was taken to the psychiatric 
wards, where,' In a macabre 
spectacle, four nurses 
worked a 24-hour rota to 
stare through aniron gate at 
a prisoner they believed to 
be suicidal. 

Convicted prisoners are 
allowed about one, Btoninute 
visit a month. Ojp to three 
outsiders pa- inmate file into 


a large hall, and sit at chairs 
bolted to the floor. 

Although visitors are 
searched on their way in, 
and prisoners an their way 
back to the cells, this is 
where most drugs enter 
prison. The CCTV video 
recordings reveal that wel- 
coming hugs frequently 
shield a friend deftly slip- 
ping a hand into a prisoner’s 
trousers and concealing a 

small partewt 

The few who are gmgfat . 
have their visits further j 
rationed. Repeat offenders ! 
have to see their relatives 
from an enclosed booth, 
behind a glass screen, com- 
municating by telephone: 

Regular drug-testing in 
jails has shown the full 
artant of *ha problem. Other 
technology is starting to 
expose the e xt ra o rdinary 
deviousness of human 
beings who have nothing to 
do with their time. 

I was shown a computer 
plan of Garth, a lay-out of 
each of the 600 cells in toe 
prison. 

A push of a button col- 
oured the cells of all those 
who had tested positive for 
heroin - they were in a row. 
Another button c a tegorised 
prisoners by ethnic origin - 
the Asians all ha*! near 
each other, so did the Afro- 
Carfbbeaus. I was informed 
that many at those on the 
all-white wing were racists. 
The next screen showed all 
the homosexuals had cells 
side by side, and another 
that criminals from gangs in 

Manchester or Liverpool had 


This amazing ingenuity 
mixed with an appalling 
capacity for violence, in men 
with nothing but time on 
their hands, is how I remem- 
ber prison life. And Richard 
Tilt knows that the devil 
makes work... He, along 
with governors and officers 
at the sharp end. are con- 
stantly w^iaginp an inflam- 


matory cocktail that could 
go off in their faces at any 
moment. 

The prison system is over- 
crowded and long-term fend- 
ing shortages have scythed 
down the hours prisoners 
spend in useful activity. I 
guess Richard Tilt got what 
he wanted out of my time 
inside: respect is due. 


Finally, you can expect 
superb sound 
wherever you are. 

The Bose" Acoustic musk system, 

the only thing that’s tirmted is its avaibbihty. 



Even though cells are 
always allocated and never 
selected, months and years 
of bartering, bullying and 
bribing had led friends to 
end up rear each other with- 
out the officers an the wings 
even noticing. 


OwJr untaatf mar camel 

makmt * btxji to May t+fi mammt 


Bose introduces an easia; more convenient way to enjoy superb 
sound. Small and light, the Acoustic Wave* music system is a 
complete sound system. With two equalizers, three amplifiers, 
three speakers, an AM/FM stereo tuner, CD player and a credit 
card-sized remote control. Bose’s patented Acoustic Waveguide 
speaker technology delivers big, rich, lifelike sound. There are 
no cables to connect. No dials to adjust, just plug it in and 
start enjoying it Noc found in any shops, this system is available 
only direct from Bose. For a free i nforma tion pack, simply call 
freephone or send/£zx the coupon bdow. Or to try it in your 
home for 14 days, satisfaction guaranteed, calk 

0800 022 044 

When calling, picas* quote the reference number in A* coupon bdow. 
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Minding Your Own Business 

Organic 

growth 

from 

vegetables 

Tom Linton meets a farmer who 
is benefiting from bis principles 

G ay Watson all the premium In market- 
worked on his ing and distribution.” 
famil y farm In His farm is at Buckfost- 
Devon, which leigh on the edge of Bart- 
was rented moor - an area, he says. 


G ay Watson 
worked on his 
family farm In 
Devon, which 
was rented 
from the Church Commis- 
sioners, for a couple of years 
after studying agriculture at 
Oxford. He was one of four 
siblings sharing the tasks 
involved in running a mixed 
dairy and arable farm. But 
he hankered for a measure 
of independence. 

He found it by doing a 
two-year spell in manage- 
ment consultancy in London 
and New York. "I think they 
took me on simply because I 
had a first in agriculture and 
forestry sciences - they 
quite liked oddballs." But 
even though he found the 
work men tally stimulating, 
he tired of working in an. 
office and an his return to 
the family farm decided to 
experiment by allocating 
three acres to growing 
organic vegetables. 

That was 12 years ago. 
Today, 250 of the 800-acre 
farm are down to vegetables, 
which Watson runs as a sep- 
arate enterprise. One brother 
runs a Friesian herd and 
free-range hens on the rest 
of tbe farm, ano ther brother 
runs the farm shop, and 
their sister looks after the 
young stock. 

Watson, 38, now a commit- 
ted organic fanner, admits: 
“Although there is a pre- 
mium on organic vegetables, 
they cost more to grow than 
those conventionally pro- 
duced and it's easy to lose 


all the premium In market- 
ing and distribution." 

His farm is at Buckfost- 
leigfa on the edge of Dart- 
moor - an area, he says, 
where demand for organic 
produce is strong. “You 
really don’t have to go out 
selling- 1 started with labour- 
intensive crops and sold 
than to small shops. I grew 
things like spinach, leeks, 
courgettes and strawberries, 
which carry a real premium 
if they are fresh." 

The response was so good 
that the following year he 
grew 18 acres, and continued 
expanding the acreage by 
buying land out of profits. 
Today, Riverford Organic 
Vegetables has a turnover of 
Just over £Llm and Watson, 
claims to be the largest inde? 
pendent organic producer in 
Britain. “The last three or 
four years have been very 
profitable," he says. 

Organic producers prob- 
ably face more handicaps 
than conventional growers. 
Crops that are not fed with 
agro-chemicals or sprayed 
with herbicides and insecti- 
cides usually yield less thaw 
those that are. Because most 
organic producers operate in 
a small way, distribution 
costs are higher. 

Watson, who is accredited 
by the Soil Association, is so 
concerned to maintain the 
integrity of his organic pro- 
duce that he recently fought 
- and lost - a High Court 
action to halt trials of geneti- 
cally modified maize in a 
field next to his farm. 




Guy Watson: tofatxj- represents by far the highest proportion of costs; he can essay spend £22,000 a year on weeding 


“This case has introduced 
an element oF doubt about 
the wholesomeness of 
organic food and, to that 
extent, it has damaged my 
business," be points out. 
Watson received financial 
support in his action from 
Friends of the Earth and the 
Soil Association, but esti- 
mates that he win have to 
pay about 10 per cent of the 
costs of going to court of 
about £20,000. Sympathetic 
lawyers reduced their fees 
and members of the public 
sent donations, including 
two of £1,000 each. 

Labour represents by far 
the highest proportion of 
Watson’s costs.' He can eas- 
ily spend £22,000 a year on 
manual weed control Weed- 
ing his 10 acres of carrots 
costs between £100 and £500 
an acre, depending on pre- 
vailing growing conditions. 


“We harvest carrots by hand 
- that costs £1,000 an acre. 

“However, for potatoes we 
use contractors because It is 
cheaper. They do the seed- 
bed preparation, planting 
and harvesting; but we do 
the weeding ourselves." 

He employs 30 people 
full-time, plus another 40 or 
so seasonal workers. 

Although supermarkets 
and retailas had been keen 
purchasers, by the early 
1990s orders began to dry up 
as recession hit consumers’ 
pockets. So, four years ago, 
Watson decided to gain 
greater independence from 
supplying wholesale and 
decided to try selling boxes 
of vegetables direct to house- 
holds, local greengrocers and 
health food shops. 

The scheme took off and 
now accounts for 35 per cerpt 
of his business, with another 


5 per cent going to other 
retailers’ trade in boxed veg- 
etables. About 250 boxes a 
week are sent to London 
along with two or three 
lorry-loads of balk vegeta- 
bles destined for wholesal- 
ers. Packers take 18 per cent, 
the big multiple stores - 
Marks and Spencer, Tesco, 
Sainsbury and Waltrose - 
take 16 per cent, and 26 per 
cent goes to local simps. 

The boxes are sold in three 
different sizes: £5, £7 and £9. 
For those delivered to the 
door, there Is a small addi- 
tional charge. Otherwise, 
customers can collect from a 
picking-up point He sells 
1.600 boxes a week, and the 
cheapest contain a minimum 
of eight types of vegetable. 
He tries to. vary the con- 
tents, especially in the win- 
ter, but all contain potatoes _ 
and some type of brassica. 


With 80 or so different items 
grown during the year, in 
summer the variety is great. 
In the winter, he imports a 
small amount of foreign 
organic produce to make up. 

Watson is experimenting 
with ways of introducing 
choice. “Bnt that would 
increase our costs. We may 
have to offer the option of 8. 
basic box with very good 
value or a choice system 
that has to be paid for.” ' 

The returnable boxes - for 
which customers are not 
charged - cost him about 
7pp each and last for about 
six journeys. 

Because some rather 
exotic vegetables are 
included, Riverford offers a 
recipe book to new custom- 
ers. 

In an attempt to build a 
wider base for his door- 
to-door box sales, Watson 


offers incentives tp a hotch- 
potch of private distributors 
and organisers, but is now 
considering franchising dis- 
tributors and giving them 
more support by helping 
with business plans. 

Watson has never had to 
seek long-term finance and 
has experienced no difficulty 
‘ In obtaining overdraft facili- 
ties. “We have always been 
able to fond expansion from 
cash generated within the 
Riverford business," he says. 
“We don’t spend on advertis- 
ing. Instead, we promote the 
business through form walks 
and by holding open days 
and showing schools round.” 

Watson believes that his 
prices will eventually come 
down as he increases effi- 
ciency and gains economies 
of scale. To that end, he 
recently agreed a co-opera- 
tive venture with 10 local 


farmers who are seeking 
accreditation by the Soil 
Association, whose stan- 
dards and symbol are gener- 
ally accepted by the trade. 

Eventually, a further iso 
acres of organic produce will 
be grown on these forms 
under Riverford’s manage- 
ment. making a total of more 
than 400 acres, ft will enable 
them to share machinery, 
technical advice, and stor- 
age, grading and packing 
facilities. 

In time, he sees the co-op- 
erative selling organically 
produced lamb, bed; cheese 
and wine, as well as the eggs 
Riverford already sells. . 
Enough, surely, to foed his 
growing fondly aged eight, 
five, two and one week. 

■ Riverford Organic Vegeta- 
bles, Wash Bara. Buckfta- 
tleigh. Devon TQU OLD; ttfr 
01803-762720. 


P sychologists know what 
makes newspaper read- 
ers tide. The first edition 
of file American Psycho- 
logical Association’s journal on 
the Internet, Prevention & Treat- 
ment, is a classic example of an 
attempt to launch a new title 
with ah Item guaranteed to 
cause contr o versy. 

The article raises the possibil- 
ity that the apparent potency of 
antidepressant drugs such as 
Prozac may be due to psychologi- 
cal factors, rather than their spe- 
cific effects on chemicals in the 
brain. In other words, the value 
of the drugs may be all in the 
mind. 

Irving Kirsch, of the Univer- 
sity of Connecticut, and Guy 
Saplrstein, of Westwood Lodge 
Hospital, Massachusetts, have 
published findings that could 
affect approaches to the treat- 
ment of one of the western 
world’s most common disorders. 
Substantial studies in the US and 
western Europe indicate that 
almost one-fifth of the popula- 
tion experience some form of 
dinlcal depression, although this 
could be an underestimate. The 
European study suggests the 
c ond iti o n is twice as common in 
women as in men. 

Kirsch and Sapirstem's concln- 


The Nature of Things 

Playing those mind games again 

The effects of antidepressants may be all in the mind. But Michael Peel finds different opinions 


sions have not gone uncontested. 
The work is reviewed in the 
same edition of Prevention & 
Treatment by Donald Klein, a 
psychiatrist at Columbia Univer- 
sity. who shuns the cautious and 
respectful language that scien- 
tists usually employ when they 
review each other's work. 

The study, he says, is a “tren- 
chant example of a tendentious 
article whose departure from 
any critical standard has (sic) 
not precluded publication and 
has been foisted on an unsus- 
pecting audience as a ‘peer 
reviewed’ contribution to the lit- 
erature”. 

There is a hint of mischief 
about the journal's decision to 
publish such a provocative 
study. The periodical’s forerun- 
ner, Treatment, was set up by 
the Psychological Association 
and the American Psychiatric 
Association as a forum for 
debate about the relative merits 
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of drugs and psychotherapy as 
treatments for mental illness. 
The venture lasted one issue 
before a bitter split between the 
two partners last December. 


The latest dispute has once 
more focused attention on dis- 
agreements within the mental 
health profession over the effec- 
tiveness of drugs in combating 
depression. 

Drugs have both a physiologi- 
cal and a psychological effect: 
people recover partly as a result 
of the chemical effects of the 
treatment they are taking, and 
partly because they expect the 
remedy to help them get better. 
The point in dispute is the rela- . 
tive importance of fixe two in 
contributing to recovery. 

Some psychiatrists argue that 
drugs have a sufficiently impor- 
tant physiological effect to make 
them an essential part of the 
treatment in almost all cases of 
depression. “I personally believe 
psychological treatments are a 
useful adjunct (to drug-based 
methods],” says Stuart Mont- 
gomery, a professor of psychia- 
try at Imperial College school of 


medicine. “Bnt with the best will 
in the world, it’s hard to see how 
they can compete with drugs.” 
Many psychologists, on the 
other hand, tend to favour the 
me of drugs only to counter 
more severe, depression and to 
treat conditions that have a dear . 
psychological cause, such as 
schizophrenia and behavioural 
disorders. Stephen Palmer, a 
senior clinical and research fel- 
low at City University depart- 
ment of psychology, says: “Nor- 
mally if I see someone with mfid 
to moderate anxiety and depres- 
sion Z would rather see them 
have cognitive behaviour ther- 
apy because there is probably no 
need for them to use drugs.” 
Kirsch and Saplrstein tried to 
resolve this disagreement by 
using a statistical technique 
called meta-analysis to combine 
results mathematically from 19 
previous studies of drug effec- 
tiveness. Their “confident" esti- 


mate from the data is that inert 
placebo medication is about 75 
per cent as effective as the active 
drags. 

They go on ta question 
whether the remaining differ- 
ence is doe to the direct chemical 
action of the active drugs, or' 
merely because of an “enhanced 
placebo effect", stemming from 
the fact that those taking the 
dummy remedy da not experi- 
ence the same side-effects as 
those on the active preparation. 
The effect of the discrepancy, 
they argue. Is that patients tak- 
ing the active drug have a higher 
expectation of recovery, meaning 
that they are more likely to get 
better. 

To Hugh Koch, a chartered 
clinical psychologist, this is an 
arrestingly novel argument that 
could lead to a reassessment of 
the value of drugs in treating 
depression. “I have worked ta 
the area for 30 years and this is 


a relatively new issue,” he says. 

“It’s taking away a little Mt of 
the power of antidepressants.” 

Others find the scope of Kirsch 
and Sapirstein’s work too nar- 
row to justify the conclusions 
they draw. “They haven’t ana- 
lysed a lot of trials and they 
have analysed general practice 
trials, which are a rather Ill- 
defined group," says Charles 
Marsden, professor of neurophar- 
macology at Nottingham Univer- 
sity medical school. 

"Hey, are individuals who go 
to a GP and get put on antide- 
pressants. If you restricted your- 
self to just looking at severely 
depressed individuals, you might 
get a completely different 
answer." 

Kirsch and Sapirstein’s work, 
and the reaction it has aroused, 
shows how difficult it Is to draw 
sound general conclusions in an 
area of science that is influenced 
more than most by differences in 
Individual responses to treat- 
ment The constant variation in 
people's moods will always work 
against the designs of drag 
researchers who try to use con- 
trol groups to account for differ- 
ences between the mental states 
of patients. As Marsden puts it 
“Wo are all unhappy at times, 
and that blurs the issue.” 
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ACROSS 

1 Thrown together, say, In a 
hit-and-run (8) 

5 Note condition of property 
(8) 

10 Strange card-game (5) 

11 Italy not a place for losing 
keys? 19) 

12 Lozenges for old com- 
plaints around the orient 
19) 

15 End of motorway illumi- 
nated all round (5) 

14 See his situation? (6) 

15 One in casino busted Medi- 
terranean port (7i 

18 Clown, I go wrong In grass 
(7) 

20 Simple fellow, youth-leader, 
selling church relics (6) 

22 Palpitations Heath Robin- 
sou concealed (5) 

24 Greer and 1 turn out the 
guard (9) 

25 Left for dead, for example? 
(9J 

26 Clumsy construction of 
pine table, originally (5) 

27 Turns out Shakespeare's 
font dramas (6) 

28 Tie knotted in shorter Gal- 
lic style? That is mad! (8) 

Solution 9,754 
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DOWN 

1 Thinly spread butter and 
jam (6) 

2 Peace called in Channel 
cities, devastated (9) 

3 Blatant overcharging for 
light lifting? (8,7) 

4 Stupid person about to ring 
UP for shellfish (7) 

6 Firm . friend and fellow 
dab-member (6.9) 

7 Man supporting an 

unknown number is a 
gnome (5) 

8 One from Memphis, I pay i 
gent out (8) 

9 Sounding poison alarm? (6) 

16 Conscious of carrying 
motorway slush (9) 

17 They watch snooker-play- 
ers on Sunday (8) 

19 Grit is scattered in river (6) 

20 Headline not right for the 
Titanic, say? (7) 

21 Cold in the extreme (6) 

23 Sick person up for check (5) 
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Most players have been told 
that it is usually right to 
establish the longest suit 
when playing a no-trump 
contract. Better advice 
would be to attack the suit 
most likely to produce extra 
tricks. They are not always 
one and the same. 

N 


W 

4 J 9 6 5 4 
¥Q72 
410 54 
4 J3 


V J 9 8 4 
♦ AK82 
4 9642 

E 

4 A 1032 

f K 6 3 

4 Q J 76 
4 KQ10 


S 

4 A K 8 7 
f A 10 6 
4 93 
9 A 875 


Dealer: N 


Love All 


sMcemat 


North East South West . 
NB NB 1C - NB 

1H NB 1NT NB 

3NT 

West led 54. and d ummy ’s 
Q4 won- Declarer started cm 
the club suit but, by the time 
he had last two tricks there. 
West's two remaining spades 
were winners. When declarer 
subsequently last to West’s 
Q¥, file spade winners could 
be cashed to defeat the can- 
tract 

Declarer can count three 


spade tricks, two diamonds 
and a club. How likely is he 
to score three heart tricks? 
The answer is very likely - 
almost 75 per cent of the 
time - courtesy of 41098 
between the two hands. The 
club suit will only produce 
one extra trick at most, leav- 
ing you needing another. 
The heart suit should pro- 
duce -all the tricks you 
require. 

At trick two. lead J? and, 
if East ducks, run it West 
will win with QV, and proba- 
bly continue with spades. 
You win, cross to dummy’s 
Af, and lead another heart 
finessing with ibf . Unless 
East started with four hearts 
to the king, when yon cash 
At, the remaining hearts 
will fall, and you reach your 
. final .heart winner in dummy 
via K4- 

■ Two interesting events 
are being played in London 
this month. Bridge at the 
Mind Sports Olympiad, to be 
held, at the Novote] in 
Hammersmith, August 24- 
30, with entry fees from 
£ 10 . 

■ TGHs Mgh-stake Calcutta , 
tournament is at The Land- 
mark Hotel in Marylebone 
Rend, August 15-16. Specta- 
tors will be welcome free of 
diarje. 

Paul Mendelsoni 


Matthew Sadler, the England 
No 3, led with three rounds 
left in this week’s Smith & 
Williamson British Champi- 
onship at Torquay, half a 
point ahead of Nigel Short 
and Jon Speelman. The 
grandmaster trio have domi- 
nated the event, chanpngo^ 
only by the Indian teenager, 
Krishnan Sashikiran. 

Bac k ing from the London 
financial specialists S & W 
has revitalised the British 
title contest by encouraging 
tide best grandmasters to 
compete. Short last played in 
1987, has since challenged 
for the world title, and now 
lives in Greece. Not quite a 
Fxscher-style exile, but dis- 
tant enough to create a mys- 
tique for opponents. 

The experienced GM Keith 
Arkell has himself pulled off 
many similar traps to 
Black's filth, but the occa- 
sion dulled his sense of dan- 
ger (K Arkell v N Short). 

1 d4 NfB 2 Nf3 d5 3 c4 e6 4 
Nc3 Be7 B Bg5 h6 6 Bh4 0-0 7 
e3 b6 8 Be2 Bb7 9-BxfG Bxte 
10 CxdS cxd5 11 b4 CS 12 0-0 
35 13a3 Nd7 14 Qb3 Re8 15 
Bd3 axb4 16 axb4 Nf8 17 
Rfdi Ne6 is Bfl Qd6 is Nel 
h5! Feinting at h5-h4 and so 
encouraging the losing 
replyJSO gS? Rxal 21 Rxal 
Bxd41 22 exdi Nxd4 23 Qa3 
Rxel 24 Rxel Nf3+ 25 Khl 


Nxel 26 Qa7 Qe7! 27 
Resigns. If 27 Ba6 Qf6 28 
Qxb7 QS+ mates. 

No 1243 

- White mates in four 
moves, against any defence 
(by John Beasley, British 
Chess Maga zi ne 1995). Four 
turns seem ample to round 
up the lone black king, 
confronted by overwhelming, 
material force and with 
only one lqzal move avail- 
able. 

However, the puzzle has 
proved hard to crack even 
for solvers like twice UK 


r a ^ 

solving champion David 
Friedgood, who admitted to 
“racking my brains” over it 
The four-move mate con- 
sists of just a single line of 
Play, where Black has no 
alternatives at any turn. 
Soiution, Bock Page 

Leonard Barden 
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atch out, you are 
trapped. As you 
bask in the holiday 
sunshine, we pro* 
pose to clutch your sleeve, 
darkm the mood, talk about the 
deprived. We mean the really 
hard-up, those who remain indif- 
ferent to whether the Dow is 
heading for 10,000 or 5,000. 

We are aware that this may be 
tiresome. Nobody has- much time 
for os sleeve-cJutcbers. Shoul- 
ders shrug as we try to hold the 
attention of the conrfortably-off, 
be. they wealthy Indiana rich 
South Africans, American mil- 
lionaires. middle earners any- 
where, taxpayers everywhere. 
The poor, they sigh , in unison, 
are -always with us. 

Agreed, but need so many citi- 
zens of wealthy countries endure 
such wretched lives? “Yester- 


Will the poor always be with us? 

Britain's workfare programme cannot reach everyone. Bigger welfare handouts may be unavoidable 


day,” writes Anita, a widowed 
mother of seven, *1 was feeling 
down and stayed in my bed ah 
day just thmKng about wfcat lies 
ahead for my kite* ft te too easy 
to write her off as feckless, one 
of the undeserving poor.- 

•Hie truth is -more complicated. 
She is one. of the ludkkss. "My 
children hardly go out of Baster- 
honse.. .1 would lore ...to take 
them on holidays* but it is 
impossible :im social security,” 
she tefls us. She had been left 
penniless when heir husband' 
threw htaseH Into the G3yde. 

Anita is one of seven contribu- 
tors to a forthcoming book” 
about He in Easterhouse, a pub- 
lic housing estate outside Gitas- ■ 
gow. ft is one of Europe's worst- . 
off pockets of poverty, as 
described' in hooks, academic 
studies, newspaper and TV 


reports. You might tMnlc there is 
Httte room. for another portrait, 
hot Bid) Holman argues that pre- 
vious accounts have been 
skewed, produced by the wrong 
writes well-paid outsiders. 

Mr Holman la the editor and 
principal author of the volume 1 
have cited. Once professor -of 
social administration at Bath 
University, he moved to Easter- 
house' to work alongside its dis- 
advantaged inhabitants. His 
motivation Is profoundly Chris- 
tian - just like the force that Is 
said to infuse Britain’s prime 
minister. 

- On a quick reading, Mr Hol- 
man's ■'right" writers condemn 
themselves with thetr own prose, 
like Erica, who was abused as a 
child an1 ^ became a p ros ti t u te , 
they could be called workshy, 
ignorant of contraoeption. crimi- 


nal, and the rest. Charles 
Murray, the American, critic of 
welfare, is cited as describing 
Easterhouse as an example of 
Britain's underclass, comparable 
with inner-city New York. ./ 

Take the pom: writes* essays 
slowly, however, and you marvel 
at their ability to survive. There 
are some near-misses, some suc- 
cesses. Erica, oft the streets, 
notes her welfare income and 
how she spends it; she evidently 
keeps her children by different 
fathers fed on chips, and beans. 
At the end of the week she can- 
not buy gas far heating. Anita's 
daughter Cheryl becomes a host- 
ess on Virgin airlines: she gets 
her wings fro m Its founder. Rich- 
ard Branson. 

- in these families, dysfunc- 
tional to the unsympathetic eye. 
the threat of removal df the chil- 


dren is ever-present While her 
daughter was in care, Carol, 
dominated by the need to 
appease soda] workers, joined a 
food co-operative. She eventually 
became Its head. Others served 
in local voluntary organisations, 
helped people even less fortunate 
than themselves. 

Britain’s big-government 
schemes, such as its workfare 
programme, cannot reach every- 
one In Easterhouse. Employers 
back away from applicants with 
that address, the circumstances 
of each case differ for the most 
Intractable among them, bigger 
welfare handouts may be an 
unavoidable part of any rescue 

packag e. 

I say this as one who argued in 
favour of “welfare to wort." - 
workfare in plain English - 
years before Tony Blair and New 


Labour adopted the strategy as 
its own. In the 1970s and 1980s, 
Old Labour regarded it as a 
fiendish invention of the Ameri- 
can New Right. 

lh truth it is nothing new. The 
Beveridge report, which laid the 
foundations of the post-UHS wel- 
fare state, was based on the 
assumption that applicants for 
taxpayers' money should be pre- 
pared to work. Mr Blair's admin- 
istration also insists, reasonably, 
that retraining should be 
accepted if no job is on offer. 

Easily available, means-tested 
financial support creates depen- 
dence. The American invention 
or “tough love" - cutting bene- 
fits after a specified period of 
time - should eliminate the 
moral hazard implicit in any wel- 
fare system but it is too tough 
for British stomachs. We are still 


left with the problem of how to 
give succour to Carol, B1U, Erica. 
Anita, Denise, Penny and Cyn- 
thia, each one a special case. 

We know the answer. They 
can best be helped by the right 
people, be they social workers 
resident in Easterhouse. local 
volunteers, or members of neigh- 
bourhood self-help associations. 

Mr Holman is aware of this. So 
are Mr Blair's advisers on poor 
relief, some of whom contributed 
to An Inclusive Society, pub 
listed by the Institute for Public 
Policy Research (available from 
Central Books, tel: 0181-SBti 54881 
Easterhouse awaits the outcurue 
of the prime minister's endea- 
vours. Now, where did I put that 
suntan lotion? 

* Faith in the Poor, Lion Publish- 
ing. 230 pages. £16.93. Web site 
www.lion-publishlntf.co.uk 


Lunch with the FT 

Lord of the 
elves with 
a passion 
for the 



Sir Anthony Caro gives Nigel Spivey a 
sneak preview of his work in progress. 
At first sceptical, he is won over 



'e stood In his 
London stadia a 
T-grimed brick 
cavern In Cam- 
flea Town, redo- 
lent of sweated labour In a 
bygone age. 

There Sir Anthony Caro might 
have passed as a waste-disposal 
magnate So much crumpled steel 
and wreckage of railway sleepers 
lying around; the boss, in a 
remarkably striped, shirt, survey- 
ing the scene with proprietorial 
satisfaction. The dang of ham- 
mers on metal, the screams of 
some abrading drflL He looked 
over the scrapyard and saw that 
it was good. 

• “So this Is where you spend 
your hours - this smithy?” 

“Me? No. This is where my 
■- elves work-" 

As if on -cue, an elf hove 
towards us. All 6ft 4to of him, in 
brown overalls. There followed a 
brief but intense exchange cm a 
delicate point of welding tech- 
nique, and the elf lumbered 
away. 

“Come,'* said the lard of the 
elves. “Let me show you my little 
domain." 

In an adjacent office there was 
an architect’s desk. On the desk 
stood, a phalanx of dinky 
maquettes: tiny timbers, minia- 
ture folds of steel, all neatly 
assembled, with masking tape 
and glue, into matchbox master- 
works. Here tt was quiet Here 
was where one of the world’s 
great sculptors devises in proto- 
type the craggy monuments 
which adorn Paris. Dallas and 
Seoul. 

At 74, Carp might be pardoned 
for recruiting giant elves to exe- 
cute his heavy work: so often his 


pieces seem to have emerged 
from a trial of strength with the 
staunch elements oL steel, ^day 
and wood. 

But he cheerfully admitted a 
Belong preference for acting as 
visionary model-maker. “Tack- 
ing? is what.be calls it So my 
expectations of our .encounter at 
lunch - of some spectral figure 
wandering Into the restaurant 
with hair dagged solid in marble 
dust, and flngeraafts harbouring 
decades of grime - were disap- 
pointed. 

The polychrome striped shirt 
(from New York, a dty to which 
Caro was given the keys in 1978) 
was no substitute for Michelan- 
gelo's. notorious rags, or Rodin’s 
plaster-encrusted smock. 

And the restaurant (bis dunce) 
-- hardly Bohemian. In a mews 
off Bond Street, Kaspia is a cav- 
iar house, .where a three- 
figure reckoning is hard to avoid. 
Walters, who in former lives 
surely served as blood-spifiing 
Cossacks, prowl around to dis- 
pense lethal shots of cool vodka. 
Bison Grass was tipped into our 
glass thimbles; the dapper sculp- 
tor took an appreciative snort. 

“Nice here,’’ he observed. 
“They said you out without feel- 
ing stuffed.” Be l«med over and 
lowered his voice. .“I once saw 
one in here -— must have 
been a Russian - with the most 
amazing entourage of girls. You 
know. Hookers of the highest 
class." 

If there was a rating of conver- 
sational lubricants. Bison Grass 
would score highly. At the out- 
set, I announced gossip off the 
menu, and an agenda, of strenu- 
ous interrogation: we had, after 
all, to justify the caviar and 



Anthony Caro: 'There am abstract artists ... whose work b out there and it means nothing to me. Thera are others ... whose work leaves me quivering 1 


ga hrm n and Bison Grass as fuel. 
In the end, we chatted too much, 
and- too weft, finally hailing a 
taxi to head for the studio. 

But from this unaffected genius 
I record some enlightening table- 
talk. Enlightening, that is, to 
those puzzled by modem art in 
general, and abstract sculpture in 
particular. 

Caro made hte international 
reputation in the 1960s as an 
abstract sculptor: His last exhibi- 
tion - at London’s National Gal- 
lery - was of works directly 
derived from non-abstract paint- 
ing^; Van Gogh’s picture of a 
chair, for example. 

Caro’s work seemed increas- 
ingly to be including references 
to real objects. Was this a com- 
promise? Would he now admit 
the language of abstraction, 
strictly speaking, had collapsed? 

To a man raising a first forkful 
of caviar to his Bps, these inqui- 
ries were perhaps unduly strenu- 
ous. Caro lowered the fork.. 

“Hmro. That’s a stinker." 

“I mean," I hastened, “in your . 
Deposition from the Cross there 
is a ladder. Plain for all to see - a 
proper sturdy ladder. In the 
sculptures you did of the Trajan 


War, there were spears, shields, 
helmets. Very helpful - for those 
frying to match a title to a work 
of art, and grasp a meaning." 

Caro was nodding, and looking 
pained. “But I’ve never set out to 
alienate the public," he pleaded. 
"There are abstract artists, Bar- 
bara Hepworth. for example, 
whose work is out there and it 
means nothing to me. There are 
others - Rachel Whiteread is one 
- whose work leaves me quiver- 
ing. Mozart is an abstract must 
dan, isn't be? Abstraction is the 
effort of paring down." 

“To pure simplicity?” 

“No. To clarity. That’s why 
scale is so crucially important in 
abstract sculpture. But you talk 
about grasping a meaning: What 
is mare meaningless than the 
style of aft those bland civic and 
commemorative statues we have 
around?" 

He paused. "Anyway," he 
aided, “1 started out with very 
figurative work, when I went to 
Hairy Moore." 

“Tell me about that” 

“Must I? Tm sure everyone 
knows. Whereas £ want to know 
what you think about abstract 
lan g ua g e." 


Sony. That’s entirely by the 
way and of zero interest to our 
readers, I insisted. 

"Weft. Aft right It’s simple. I 
got into my Morris Minor and 
drove to Moore’s stadia He said, 
•You could have phoned'. Then 
be took me on for a two-year, 
part-time apprenticeship." 

Was it hard to get started? 

‘That's why 
scale is so 
crucially 
important in 
abstract 
sculpture’ 

Parental disapproval, presum- 
ably? 

“Not so hard. My Esther was a 
stockbroker and he considered all 
artists as dilettanti, but he never 
disowned me. I always had that 
family cushion of money." 

And you did a sensible degree, 
I observed. Engineering at Cam- 
bridge. Could have qualified you 
as a plumber. 


“1 get on with engineers,” con- 
fessed Caro. “Or rather, I admire 
and learn from experts In materi- 
als. You might know I was once a 
sculptor in residence at an Italian 
steelworks in Veduggior 

Really “in residence”? 

“Enough to be a nuisance to 
the foreman, at first. Then they 
got used to me pottering about 
The light’s quite different when 
you’re working in a factory. 
There have been similar experi- 
ences elsewhere - at paperworks 
in West Chester; kneading grogs 
of clay with a master ceramicist 
down in Grasse.” 

Why is that so important? 
What was wrong with traditional 
marble and bronze? 

“Nothing wrong at all. Like 
Henry Moore, I came to ancient 
Greece late in life - 1985, to be 
precise - and I found it over- 
whelming. But sculpture is an art 
that demands reinvention, over 
and over again. There are figures 
1 refer to and defer to constantly, 
Donatello, supremely, but of 
course I believe in an artist's 
right to independence. Much of 
what is popularly deplored in 
modem art comes from the inter- 
ference of planners." 


Bison Grass Is an emboldening 
spirit As we turned from fish roe 
to graze on a bowl or explosive 
wild berries, Caro pressed me for 
my own reservations about 
abstract art I gave him a finger- 
wagging homily on the failure or 
unwillingness of abstract artists 
to attempt to convey human pas- 
sionate experience. 

He listened with surprising 
respect By the time I finished he 
was palpably excited. He 
thumped the table. 

“Look. We must go. You must 
see the work in progress. We are 
not at odds on this." 

In 10 minutes, we were at the 
studio of the busy elves. There is 
a sequence being put together 
under the title. "The Last Judg- 
ment". Prom Caro's dainty mod- 
els, genuinely imposing forms are 
being hammered into perma- 
nence. They will be exhibited and 
written about in due course: we 
will learn how they relate to Bos- 
nia, and in turn the Holocaust. 

This is not the place to steal a 
revelation. I simply admit 1 was 
wrong about abstraction: and 
predict this work in progress will 
be saluted as Caro's crowning 
achievement 
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I t is Friday night at Brunei's 
free amusement park. The 
attendants are at their posts, 
the state-of-the-art rides are 
waiting and music drifts out In 
the w ar m air. Yet the park is 
eerily empty. - 

Some of the heart-stopping 
rides require at least two people 
to justify the wear. and tear of 
r unning them, but tt often takes 
well over an hour to find a wffl- 
. ing partner- It is the Disneyland 
queue in reverse - here you are 
wailing for people to join you, 
not to dear away from to front 
As for the roller-coasters - they 
require a minimum of six passen- 
gers, 80 getting on them can torn 
into an an-nlght affair- 
The rides atop five times a day 
for Moslem prayers and the dress 
code is severe - no s leeves, n o 
nmtYBamemt. Fcff SO CM immigrant 

workers, Jerudong' Park Play- 
ground is the only, place to have 
fun in Brunei, but the locals are 
not as enamoured with the rides. • 
Money has bred apathy. Gener- 
ous oft deposits made Bruno's 
ruler, Sultan Haji Hassanal Btflk- 
iah MuTmddto Waddaulah, one 
of the wealthiest men to the 
world - but his subjects cannot 
be bothered even to have a good 

time. ' 

Brunei’s capital, Bandar Seri 


Dispatches 


A people with no fear of falling 

' Brunei's oil riches are not reflected in progress on the ground, writes Sheila McNulty 


Begawan, is not the gilded 
extravagance one might expect in 
an oil-rich' sultanate of Just 
280,000 people. The city centra is 
a dutch of renovated Chinese 
shbps-cum-houses - cramped Jiv- 
tog quarters above the, family 
grocery or business - arid a 
humble shopping mail The tall- 
est building, a simple cement 
block, rises about 12 storeys and 
looks out over hundreds of tiny . 
wooden homes on stQts over, the 
Brunei river.- 

At low tide, the water disap- 
pears from, under the homes, 
where a doll. lies disamcerttogiy 
fece dowfr to the sand, her pfok- 
stodonged.legs bright .against 
the discarded rubbish, plastic 
bottlesand cans that Utter the, 
land below. -Despite government 
efforts -to move residents: into 
modern cement flats, about 30,000 
prefer the easy lifestyle above the 


The metal fence on the bridge 


out to the homes is rusty, and 
of ft are disintegrating, 
of the pianfcq connecting 
homes are splitYet only fixe 
forces Bruneians into govern- 
ment-bunt homes: they are not 
allowed to rebuild on the river. 
They have lived this way for cen- 
turies and see no reason to move. 

The government provides their 
basic needs: medical care and 
schooling fer aft and housing for 
dvfl servants - 11 of every 100 
people. The safety net is so wide 
- that diplomats say Bnmmans do 
not worry abont faffing. Some see . 
no reason to step an the corpo- 
rate ladder. 

- The labour force is well edu- 
cated and those at the tap are 
bright, though the people are 
largely unproductive. Most want 
to wort for the government, with' 
its aft-e n compas s ing benefits and 
Hgftte.wurldoaiL or they do not 
want to wink at all There are 
about 5,000 unemployed Bru- 



neians and yet plenty of jobs: 
everywhere, Filipinos work as 
waitresses, cooks, drivers and 
construction workers. Since Bru- 
nei Shell, the joint-venture oil 
and gas group exploiting the Sul- 

Brunei's 
capital is not 
the gilded 
extravagance 
one might 
expect 

tanate's riches, funds this welfare 
mentality, the country is often 
dubbed a “SheUfere state". 

“We. need, perhaps, a more 
competitive environment," says 
Selamat Munap, deputy minister 
of finance. “You have to try to 
draw, the line somewhere." So far 

% 


that has been at construction 
projects. The government is con- 
sidering privatising its services 
and wants to diversify- ml and 
gas comprise one third of the 
economy. 

That’s where the amusement 
park comes in. It is the biggest 
attraction to a country eager for 
tourists. It invites them to use 
the deserted park and urges them 
to explore the unspoiled forests. 

But visitors are kept away by 
the ban. on alcohol sales and even 
the dress code at the mosques 
and amusement park. It is hard 
to move around as nobody wants 
to be a taxi driver. For several 
months to each of the past two 
years there has been another rea- 
son to stay away, thick smoke 
from forest fires to Indonesia. 

Yet the region’s economic cri- 
sis might presort an opportunity 
for Brunei, which wields little 
clout, even to east Asia, to raise 
its profile by investing abroad. 


The Brunei dollar, tied to the 
Singapore dollar, has depredated 
to line with that currency, but 
has held its value far better than 
neighbouring currencies. Bru- 
neians now cross into Malaysia 
to buy milk and other cheaper 
necessities. 

Although this hurts Brunei’s 
small businesses, it has almost 
no impact on the economy. The 
country earns US dollars for its 
oil and gas, which constitute 90 
per cent of to exports. 

Even the i recent collapse of 
Amedeo, the Brunei-based con- 
struction company of the sultan's 
brother. Prince Jefri Bolkiah, and 
his subsequent removal from key 
positions of power, has failed to 
stir the poptoace. 

Diplomats point out that the 
people do not pay taxes, and so 
they have no right to question 
where the sultanate's money is 
going- In any case, they will not 
be too upset as long as the royal- 


ties from Shell continue flowing. 

And they know the sultanate 
cannot be to too serious trouble if 
it is quietly seeking to capitalise 
on the crisis. "Brunei Is not 
unaware Df the plethora of 
investment opportunities, many 
at bargain prices.” Selomat says. 
“Like everybody else, It is scout- 
ing around." 

It will clearly get more for its 
money if it invests overseas. 

Meanwhile, at home, the Malay 
Technology Museum, despite its 
name, sums up how little Bru- 
neians have progressed relative 
to their neighbours. While Singa- 
pore connects its country to the 
internet and Malaysia builds an 
advanced infrastructure for higb- 
technology research and develop- 
ment, Brunei uses the word tech- 
nology in its most primitive 
sense. The museum features hut 
and boat-building, fishing and 
tool-making. 

It is as if Bruneians believe 
having money excuses them from 
progress. Even the streets are 
neglected, cracked and with holes 
left by ripped-up drain gratings. 

This is what makes the monu- 
ment marking the billionth bar- 
rel of oil produced so important. 
Without it, Brunei mi gh t easily 
be mistaken for the middle of 
nowhere- 
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Where 


the people 
wait for 


things to 


change 


They are free to leave. But Burmese 
refugees in Thailand know they must 
stay put. Justin Wintle visited a camp 


I t was the eeriest juxtaposi- 
tion. in front of me two 
Padaung Giraffe women 
posed for my camera. 
Beyond them, a mile into 
the jungle, and within a bullet's 
fire of the’ Burmese border, was 
Kar enni Refugee Camp 3. Only in 
Thailand, [ thought, could tour- 
ism and a war zone cosy up quite 
so provocatively. 

All four Karenni camps, which 
shelter Karenni people displaced 
from Burma, were out of bounds 
to foreigners. But someone had 
given me Dob Say's number. Dob 
Say worked for the foreign mini- 
stry of the Karenni government- 
in-exile. He agreed to meet me in 
Mae Hong Son. once a nothing 
frontier town, now a fashionable 
lull resort 

For a while, I sat by myself, 
waiting for Mm in what 1 hoped 
was the right mid-town cafe. 
Then a slightly built fellow in his 
zoid-20s slipped like a shadow 
through the street door. “Let's 
not hang around here,'’ he said. 
Til take you to my office.” I was 
struck by Doh Say's near-perfect 
Tgngfteh. T.IIcp most Karenni, he 

was Christian, and had been edu- 
cated by missionaries. 

“Our presence in Thailand Is 
unofficial," he warned. “So all 
the time we must watch our 
step." 

I took his point The Thai gov- 
ernment’s attitude towards refu- 
gees from Burma is that they are 
a burden to be endured. If Bang- 
kok ordered their mass repatria- 
tion, it would be disastrous. 

Doh Say switched an a fan and 
produced a bottle of water. Then 
he briefed me. The Karenni, he 
said, were one of thp smaller of 
Burma's significant minorities, 
with a population of around 
300,000. They were often confused 
with their larger neighbours, the 
Karen. But really they were a 
discrete people, and their claims 
to independence well-founded. 

Before the British arrived in 
1865, they had their own rulers. 
During the second world war, 
they had fought alongside the 
Allies, and when the British left 
in 1948. Karenni self-rule should 
have been reaffirmed. But succes- 
sive regimes In Rangoon wanted 
Karenni State to belong to the 
Union of Burma. So the Karenni 
had turned to insurgency. 

It was the same story with 
other minorities, for example, the 
Karen, the Shan and the Kachln. 
Thus, for 50 years, Burma has 
been a seething cauldron of 
armed conflict, complicated by 
drugs trafficking, an attempt by 
Beijing to foster a communist 
revolution and, at one point, the 
arrival of a remnant Kuommtang 
army. 

Now, supplied with Chinese 
arms, Rangoon’s military junta is 
winning hands down. Anyone 
who stands between the generals 


and the country's considerable 
natural resources is simply 
brushed aside. Or rather “relo- 
cated'*. Throughout the minority 
homelands, villages are being 
destroyed and their inhabitants 
corralled into forced labour. 

There have been many, many 
killings. Hence the refugees. But 
even in Thailand their safety 
Isn't assured. Every refugee camp 
is close to the border, and the 
dreaded Tatmadaw - the Bur- 
mese military - regularly comes 
across on punitive raids. 

After t elling me how the Kar- 
enni government was struggling 
to keep a force in the field. Doh 
Say said he would try to get me 
Into one of the camps. 

“Camp 3 would be the least dif- 
ficult, but we must go by motor- 
cycle. Bring your camera. If it 
works out, ITl collect you at 7am. 
If not... “ 

As I knew he would, Doh Say 


Nothing at 
Camp 3 
fulfilled my 
expectations: 
no guards, no 
concrete, just 
a sprawl of 
shacks 








Above; the Padamg Long Neck women's vSagebnn as a 'business', but they enjoy none of the profits. Mow: tf» stockades at Camp 3 are to deter intruders 



showed up at breakfast The only 
way to get to Camp 3, he now 
explained, was through the 
Padaung tourist village. There- 
fore, 1 must pose as a tourist 

He also brought Invitations for 
me to meet the Karenni prime 
and foreign ministers, Htebupeh 
and Abel Tweed. These welcome 
additions to my schedule threat- 
ened to wreck it, however. I had 
assumed that whatever precau- 
tions we took I would be noticed 
by some or other security agency, 
and had therefore arranged to fly 
out of Mae Hong Son at midday. 

It hardly helped that the Kar- 
enni cabinet lived far apart, for 
fear of assassination. But,- by 
10am, at last we were on our 
way. It was a 40-minute ride. To 
avoid checkpoints we turned off 
the main border road and stuck 
to dirt tracks. And then, sud- 
denly, we were there. Wedged 
between two hills were the Long 
Necks: around 30 women and 
girls, arranged on bamboo plat- 
forms under bamboo awnings, 
the youngest no more than five 
years old, each with a heavy, per- 
manent coll of copper rings on 
their shoulders. 

The first Padaung woman I saw 
was sitting quite still, with a 
made-up face looking straight at 
me. With her too-colourful head- 
dress and ethnic weeds, nothing 



could have been more exotic. My 
pulse quickened- Here was a rare, 
exotic beast, frozen in her preda- 
tor’s glare. 

Spared the $8 admission fee to 
the tourist village, I moved for- 
ward and began taking photo- 
graphs. Little by little, the scene 
slipped into focus. The Padaung 
Long Necks were also refugees, 
and their “village" run by busi- 
nessmen. The women and their 
families were clothed, fed and 
given a flimsy roof over their 
priceless heads, but enjoyed none 
of the profits. 

“It reminds me of a Bangkok 
massage parlour," I mouthed. 


“What are the coils for, anyway?" 

"Nobody quite knows." 

"Bondage." I said. “Male domi- 
nation.” 

Doh Say frowned, then beck- 
oned me to the aid of the clear 
tog. 

The path into the next valley 
was long and narrow. Nothing 
about Camp 3 fulfilled my expec- 
tations. There were no guards, no 
concrete, no wire-fenced perime- 
ter; just a sprawl of bamboo 
shacks, with a central concourse 
that stretched perhaps another 
quarter of a win*. 

Here, lived 3,000 displaced Kar- 
enni The Thais were not putting 


themselves in harm's way, 
although around pmnh group of 
huts a flimsy stockade had been 
erected, to hinder marauders. 

On the face of it, the refugees 
were free to leave. However, they 
risked being picked up by Thai 
police, or, worse, abducted by the 
Tatmadaw. So they stayed put 
While their supplies came mainly 
from Christian aid agencies, they 
administered themselves. Food 
consisted of rice, fish paste, yel- 
low beans, chillies, some salt, a 
little cooking oil and pitifully few 
nhinlcana and pigs. Some had sub- 
sisted on this diet for up to 10 


In the centre of the camp was a 
lock-up where provisions were 
doled out This also served two 
other camps, the nearest a 90- 
minute walk away. Since no one 
dared travel so far by night, 
neighbouring refugees had to 
trek through the foil heat of the 
day. I passed several women bent 
double under the weight of 20kg- 
rice sacks; it is beneath a man’s 
dignity to carry food. 

Yet as I learned later, the men 
were also exploited. The camps 
are regularly used as pools of 
low-cost even ruvcost, labour for 
near-by forms and construction 
sites. ' ‘ • 


History piled on history 


F ollow Alpay Pas toll down 
a flight of steps into a 
newly excavated, vaulted 
Ottoman chamber, and 
you are embraced by the familiar 
heritage of imperial Istanbul. 

But accompany the director of 
Istanbul's museum of archaeo- 
logy further Into the gloom, into 
late Raman chambers with squat 
limestone piers a-nd chunky 
brickwork, and you will have 
journeyed from the 16th century 
back to the 6th, from the seat of 
the Ottomans to that of the Byz- 
antines - from Moslem Istanbul 
to Christian Constantinople. 

The Istanbul of the late 20th 
century dates overwhelmingly 
from after 1453. the date when 
Sultan Mehmet H of the Ottoman 
dynasty entered Constantinople 
in triumph, earning his popular 
moniker. Conqueror. 

For the past eight months, Pas- 
inli has been burrowing beneath 
the congestion of familiar Otto- 
mania that shapes the city's 
famous skyline. 

His lime-wet, cross-vaulted 
chambers, one of them animated 
by a simple fresco, lie 100 yards 
south-east of Byzantium's great- 
est surviving achievement, the 
church of St Sophia. 

Semavil Eyice, a professor spe- 
cialising in Turkish Byzantinism, 
believes they were either inside, 
or contiguous to, the city palace 


Christopher de Bellaigue finds Istanbul has been a ruthless discarder of early wonders 


St Sophia: Byzantium’s greatest surviving achievement 


first established by Constan t ine I, 

the w n j v rnr who shifted his seat 

from the Tiber to the Bosphorous 
and set up the first Christian 
empire. 

"At least five distinct architec- 
tural periods are represented 
here,” enthused Eyice, after tour- 
ing the site on Wednesday. 

This part of Istanbul, a sloping 
point of land washed by the Sea 
of Marmara, was a seat of Impe- 
rial government from the con- 
struction of its first acropolis, to. 
around 60QBC, until the Ottoman 
Empire's demise, in 1923. This 
might suggest there would be 
centuries of architectural coexist- 


ence. 

Above all, you might expect 
something of the enormous 
agglomeration of pavilions, 
churches and residences, known 
as the Sacred Palace of Byzan- 
tium, to have survived. 

But most visitors to the area, 
now called after its largest 
mosque, Sultanahmet, are only 
dimly aware that Ottoman trea- 
sures lie directly on top of those 
of another great empire. The 
combined effects of earthquakes, 
subsidence and constant rebuild- 
ing have made the area a ruth- 
less discarder of early wonders - 
some of which Pasinli is now 
uncovering. . 

Add this to what Cyril Mango, 
a leading British scholar of the 


period, calls "the indifference of 
the local Greek population to 
their monuments”, and it is 
hardly surprising that 19th cen- 
tury scholars drew an unreliable 
literary sources when deciding 
how Constantine I’s palace 
looked. 

Of the churches built intftrie his 
palace com p lex, only three - St 
Sophia, St Sergius with St Bac- 
chus, and the basDlca of St Irene 
- survive. The Ottomans turned 
the first two into mosques, and 
the last Into an armoury. Other 
important remains were churned 
up when the later Ottomans were 
laying a coastal railway line, in 
1911. 


T wo years later, a huge 
fire exposed many Byz- 
antine remains, but a 
scheme not unlike Mus- 
solini's grandiose plans for impe- 
rial Rome - to turn the area into 
an archaeological park - led 
nowhere. 

Today, modern development 
means that little more than ihe 
facade of one seaside structure 
remains visible. ; 

Although the advent of Tur- 
key's republican era Implied the 
rejection of Its Ottoman past, it 
did not stimulate a great deal of 
nostalgia .for : the Byzantine 
empire that preceded it 
Kemal Ataturk, who founded 


secular Turkey from the ashes of 
the Ottoman theocracy in 2923, 
did reopen St Sophia as a 
museum. And to the 1930s, Brit- 
ish archaeologists unearthed 
same magwWnpnf mosaics south 
of Sultanahmet - they now have 
a museum to themselves. But the 
losses have been numerous. 

Perhaps the most significant 
was human. In 1985, when 
around 100.000 Greeks were 
evicted from the city, Istanbul 
severed its blood ties with Byzan- 
tium. 

Today, only real Istanbulfus. 
those rare indigenes in a fast- 
growing metropolis of mi grants 
tend to express regret that their 
Greek neighbours have gone. 

"Whatever affection I feel for 
Mehmet the Conqueror,” one 
IstanbuSn told me, “I also feed for 
Constantine the Great If I had 
my way, they would tear down 
the minarets flanking Aya Sofya 
[StSophiaj.” 

StICh talk gets a hostile hearing 
now that the city in general has 
grown more pious. Some Islam- 
ists wblsperthatit is only a mat- 
ter of time before the call to 
prayer is heard once again from 
St Sophia. 

It is futfie to argue that these 
social and political currents have 
not affected the way Istanbul 
looks after Its Byzantine inheri- 
tance. Until they were forced to 


change their minds, council 
chiefs regularly declared their 
intention to tear down what 
rem a in s of the walls that once 
enclosed Constantinople. Even 
now. the authorities have permit- 
ted the construction of an 
unsightly concrete platform 
inside a fine Byzantine cistern. 

Above all. It is little surprise 
that developers who discover 
fragments of Istanbul's Byzantine 
past while laying the foundations 
of modem apartment blocks toad 
to carry on building regardless. 

How, Eyice asks, are inhabit- 
ants of Istanbul to develop a 
regard for Byzantium when their 
dreary town hall sits directly on 
top of an unexcavated Byzantine 


This might help explain why 
many Turks have been uninter- 
ested in Pasinli’a discoveries. His 
excavation was financed by a pri- 
vate bank and the site is leased 
from the government by a chain 
of smart hotels - both of which, 
at least, predict some commercial 
benefits from the kudos of having 
helped. ’ ~ 

As for Pasinli. he stopped dig- 
ging when be ran into the foun- 
dation wall of an Ottoman palace 
of justice. It to to be hoped 
.that the. more enlightened ele- 
ments of Turkey’s private sector 
pay for him to try to get around 
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As well as the store-shed, there 
was a medicine hut, a couple of 
pump-wells, a scratch play- 
ground, a wooden school building 
that doubled as a church, and an 
orphanage. 

In the makeshift clinic, I 
peered behind thin net curtains. 
Today, the pallet-beds were 
empty, but as the monsoon gath- 
ered they would fill with malaria 
and dengue sufferers. 

I took more photographs. Many 
of the refugees were intensely 
camera-shy, which was strange 
for smith-east Asia. More in keep- 
ing with the regional character, 
very few of them seemed chroni- 
cally depressed; oriental resil- 
ience in the face of misfortune 
unimaginable in the west. 

“What do they do all day?" 1 
asked: 

My question puzzled Doh Say. 
Then he answered: “Walt for 
things to change. What else?” 

“Couldn't they make some- 
thing. earn some money?” 

“We have some handicrafts, 
but anything else is impossible. 
The Tatmadaw would come and 
steal any machinery. And in any 
case . . And in any case, given 
the parlous state of their own 
economy, local Thais didn’t wel- 
come competition. 

I looked at my watch. We had 
exactly 40 minutes before my 
flight took off. 

As we hurried back towards 
the Long Necks, I decided to use 
my last two frames on yet 
another woman fe r ryin g rice. She 
stopped, then reached for my 
h a n d. I thought she was asking 
for money, but all she did was 
press her fingers into my palm. 

“She wants you to do some- 
thing for her," Doh Say said, “for 
all the Karenni people. . Some- 
thing much more than dollars.” . 
■ Justin Wintle is completing 
" After Vietnam", a book about 
travelling in south-east Asia. 
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Bot Vickers talks to Latin American author Carlos. 
Fuentes, who believes his latest book will be his last 


M exican writer 
Carlos Puentes 
has set aside 10 
days this sum- 
mer to relax 
from city life, and as usual b«g 
headed for a quiet hotel on the 
Formentor peninsular on Mal- 
lorca. The short break from his 
annual six-month stint in London 
has been dedicated to putting the 
final touches to his latest novel 
The quiet at the hotel where he 
has spent his ti™* revising the 
500 pages of The Years with 
Laura Diaz has only been dis- 
turbed by a call asking hi™ to 
become the new negotiator in the 
Chiapas conflict In southern 
Mexico, an offer he has declined, 
insisting that there are better 
people for the job despite his 
well-known concern for the Chia- 
pas issue. 

The conversation, however, as 
we have met to speak about 
books, centres around another 
decision he has reached. He "has 
decided, at the age of 70, to strike 
a dividing line through his work, 
much along the lines of the par- 
leaguas. the decisive moments of 
Mexican history, which are so 
often at the centre of his narra- 
tive. 

“If I am satisfied with Laura 
Diaz when it is finished, I won’t 
publish anything else daring my 
life. What I write after this will 
be left to my wife as a legacy, 
like a few old Bonnards or Van 
Goghs, to be sold off after I am 
dead", he says confidently, sip- 
ping a glass eS-eaoa at a table an. 
one comer of the wide terrace. 

To write Laura Diaz, Fuentes 
has drawn from his family his- 
tory, his personal experience and 
the history of Mexico. It covers 
the century from 1868 to 1968, 
and curiously overlaps either end 
of the 70-year period covered by a 
previous work of Jus. The Death 
Of Anemia Cruz, which is one of 
his most read books, originally 
published in 1962. Fuentes is well 
aware that this is not the only 
point where these two works 
meet 

He hims elf has described Arte- 
mio Cruz as very machata, and 
in Laura Diaz has now written a 
book through the eyes and about 
the fife of a woman. Is this an 


intended counterpoint, after 36 
years, and does it reflect changes 
in Mexican society or even in the 
market? 

“It is definitely a m n u lA r p nmt 
To write Artemio Ortiz - 1 ' bad to 
take the point of view offheMex- 
iean macho. Artemio is after, all a 
man who rises with the Mexican' 
Revolution, and his power, 

through politics and badness, 
and who becomes a Mg tycoon. It 
is another worid to fisat of Laura 
Diaz, who is a woman who comes 
from the provinces of Mexico and 
who has family and love affairs, 
iterfte, births, swd finally comes 
.into her own and discovers her 


'Laura Diaz’ . . . 
is definitely a 
coiinteipoint to 
the Mexican 
macho view of 
‘Artemio* 


reason for living In her 60s”. 

. Carlos Fuentes has long 
believed Tjttn American writers 
face the greet challenge of giving 

• life to flu* pest of their countries, 
to that past when Hts mtm B 
not being produced than, when 
even the importation of novels 
from Spain to the Spanish colo- 
nies was forbidden. Indeed, the 
past as a tftgwiw is a constant In 
Puentes' work. However, looting 
back on Artemio Cruz. Fuentes 
says that he has now achieved a 
much richer history of his coun- 
try -than he did in 1962. 

In Artemio the themes were so 
obvious, so apparent You could 
almost follow the calendar of 
events, and that was why I had 
to jumble op the sequences. In - 
Laura Diaz there Is something 
far more interior to the history of 
the country. .1 can follow the 
dutmdogical order because ft's a r : 
far more personalised history d 
file country". u . 

• • The parallels between some 
-aspects of the life o£ the novel's 
main' c h ara ct er, Laura Diaz, .and 
Fuentes' view erf Ms own. fife are 
strong. Fuentes admits that he 
feels In some way the heir to a 


: h rilKant young nruto of bis, who 
was an oartstandlng young poet 
and essayist who died erf typhus 
at 2L Fuentes was named after 
him. and says he has always felt 
that It was his right and Ms duty 
to accomplish what bis unde had 
not done. . 

“MUybe in the case erf Laura 
Diaz X am tmnsposhig this to a 
woman who earner into her own 
~ because she gives reality to the 
- fives of those she has lost along 
.the way’', be suggests. Having 
said this, he is quick to point out 
' that there are a number of 
.women who have played a spe- 
cial role In the composition of the 
female answer to Artemio Cruz. 

- “The best novelhsts In the 
world are your grandmothers. 

. They, are the ones who really put 
fiction into your head. They te Jl 
you the best stories when yon are 
a ehflfl- They remember fMnp 
that no one else wifi remember 
when they die. They take yon 
beck a generation or two, which 
yon would never know without 
them". 

Los afios con Laura Diaz is 
based upon conversations 
Fuentes had with his two grand- 
mothers, and the book starts 
with a tale of one of them losing 
three ring-adomed fingers to a 
machnte wielding bandit she fell 
in love with. 

. . “In countries like Mexico, 
which a triple inheritance of 
anti-feminism, which comes from 
the Aztecs, the Arabs, and the 
Spaniards, it is most important to 
define the values of womanhood. 
As I come from a family of very 
courageous grandmothers who 
were widowed early. I know what 
it is like in a macho country to 
have; independent women striv- 
ing to keep their famnipa going". 

The enormous , changes there 
have been' in urban society in 
Latin America, which have 
resulted in women taking sure 
assertive roles over the last 25 to* 
-80 yegrs, have produced a new 
■' generation df young women writ- 
ers. Fuentes refers to this devel- 
opment, which came after the 
so-called “boom” of Vargas Lkrea, 
Garcfa Mfirquez, Fuentes himseH, 
and others, as theBoomerang. 

“Across all of Latin America, 
you see the emergence of women 



in politics, entertainment. In the 
professions, communications, 
and in business. The changing 
rede of women in Latin America 
has made a very big difference to 
fife there. This change still has to 
come in our rural society, but fixe 
women there are the ones who 


uphold civil society and the fam- 
ily, so they have a Mg role to 
play, perhaps an even more 
important role than women who 
become Senators or Deputies 
have. The presence of women in 
civil society is what keeps it 
coherent". 


As far as the market is con- 
cerned, Fuentes says his impres- 
sion is that it is basically women 
who read novels In Latin Amer- 
ica. The Years with Laura Diaz, 
which will be launched in Mexico 
next spring, is the book Fuentes 
says he has been waiting all his 


life to write. It will no doubt raise 
questions in the gender studies 
groups across western Europe 
and Latin America, although 
Fuentes is confident only the 
twist at the end will cause any 
such group more trouble. But Ire 
is not telling what it is. 



Travels through a land of anarchy 

■ The author found Albania sunk in unremitting poverty, violence and corruption, writes Kieran Cooke 

E nverHoxha was, • which, for years was exiled to remote villages Ethnic Albanians fleeing bandits, he eventually The worst sin erf the 

like most tyrants, . untouched by the outride by a government suspicions the Serb onslaught in walked into his embassy in Albanians Is they keep 

paranoid. He worid, hidden behind a erf anyone with an Kosovo are finding out just Tirana wearing only his taking advantage of the 

employed a doable Stalinist wall. Carver paints education. what life is like in their ' underpants and socks. author - making him pay f 


Enver Hoxha, who leapt jUbaria hidden 'behind a 


E nverHoxha was, 

like most tyrants, . 
par anoid . He 
employed a double 
to fool potential assassins; 
tfie man, a dentist from 
northern Albania, was taken 
by the Sagurimi, the secret 
police, to Tirana and forced 
to undergo plastic surgery. 
He was fattened up like Ms 
leader and even given 
lessens in how to appear 
■ cheerful after being hit by a 

bullet, so as to allow the real 
Hoxha to rise again. 

•* When Hoxha died and 
co mmunism cvGnttmUy 
collapsed, the double tried to 
take refuge in the compound 
erf a western embassy, only 
to be attacked by fellow 
Albanians frightened by the 
ghost of the dictator. 
Subsequently, the 
unfortunate dentist attacked 
his own face with a knife, 
patting oat one of his eyes. 

■ Robert Carver spent three 
months travelling from the 
south to north Albania, a 
country the size of Wales 


which for years was 
untouched by the outside 
worid, hidden behind a 
Stalinist wafi. Carver paints 
a thoroughly depressing 
picture of a land sunk in 
poverty and in a state of 
near anarchy. 

“In the small, ruinous 
towns of broken, filthy 
houses we passed through, 
crowds of listless people 
stood hanging round 
hopelessly In the streets; 
there were no shops, no 
kiosks, no cafes, 
nothing ... I bad known it 
was going to be bad, but I 
hadn't appreciated that 
anywhere was quite this 
bad. I felt I was to a vile 
dream which it was 
impossible to get out at” 

■ Anyone with any money 
to bribe officials or boy 
counterfeit visas and 
passports has left. Those 
with qualifications who 
might have helped rebuild 
the country were either 
murdered during the Hoxha 
years or have been 


exiled to remote villages 
by a government suspicions 
erf anyone with an 
education. 

Albania is an extremely 
violent country, riven by 
tribalism and plagued by the 
colt of hakmarre or revenge 
killings between different fis 

THE ACCURSED 
MOUNTAINS 

by Robert Carver 

John Murray £18. 99, 337 pages 

or clans. Following the 
looting of police and military 
arsenals last year it's 
estimated there are four 
- mflHrm automatic weapons 
in the country - more than 
one for every man, woman 
and child. 

In the mountains of 
northern Albania arms 
stared away since the 
second worid war are oiled 
and readied for use to the 
battle against the Serbs — 
and far settling old blood 
feuds. 


E thnic Albanians fleeing 
the Serb onslaught in 
Kosovo are finding out just 
what life is like in their 
“homeland". The refugees, 
viewed as rich by their 
compatriots, are regularly 
robbed, sometimes killed, as 
they cross the border. 

Carver says robbery, 
murder and rape have been 
characteristics of Albania for 
generations. “However much 
aid and money were poured 
into Albania, they would 
always end up bring 
plundered when order 
collapsed. Everyone was at 
war with everyone else.” 
While there is no doubt 
Albania is in a perilous 
condition. Carver's tirade is 
not entirely convincing: 
Scarcely anyone merits a 
good word; western aid 
workers are naive and self 
serving. Diplomats are not 
much better. A Greek 
embassy official insisted, 
against advice, on driving up 
from Athens without an 
armed guard. Held up by 


bandits, he eventually 
walked into his embassy in 
Tirana wearing only his 
underpants and socks. 

The natives anger Carver 
most They are irresponsible, 
arrogant, lazy, congenital 
thieves, the lowest of the 
low. Sweeping statements 
are made, moralising 
abounds. 

“I had realised within a 
few days of arming in 
Albania that nothing would 
ever be done to clean up and 
rebuild the country, because 
that was always and would 
always be someone rise's 
job. No one took 
responsibility for anything. 
Everyone liked to talk 
politics, but no one would 
ever actually do anything to 
change things: to speak of 
reform, repair, replacement 
was to have achieved it The 
Albanian intelligentsia lived 
in a cloud of glorious 
rhetoric in which problems 
were the fault of othere. I 
disconcerted them most by 
being concrete." 


A lan Holilnghurst 
appears once to his 
novel, like Hitch- 
cock in one of his 
films- on Hampstead. Heath 
“he saw a sympath etic- 
looking man with short grey 
hair and a darker goatee 
turn purposely down a path 
ahead of him." Yon recog- 
nise the photo on the dust- 
jacket 

The Spell is brilliantly 
written. HoUiDgfroret’s sense 
of place is exact and he uses 
language precisely, which is 
shown as early as the second 
paragraph of the first page, 
and immediately in the 
description of the Blue Coy- 
ote, the bar without win- 
dows rather than the other 
way round. He is a master of 
metaphor. Alex, the lover -of 
young Danny, “didn’t study 
the curling snapshots too 
closely for fear of -cutting 
himself on. the grins^and 

dints of Danny's worid . 

HolEngburst is a very 
erary novelist, but The SpeQ 
has as narrow a focus as-Sei: 
man's 20 short ptories, Tm. 

Good Times. Hollinghvirst .s 
novel is about four male 




Fiction/Brian Martin 


A fine sense of time and place 


homosexuals, “used -to the 
, different codes of Boyz or 
Gay Times", , whose love-plot 

is as involved as that of the 
quartet in A Midsummer's 
Night Dream. 

’ Xehnan’s bleak short sto- 
ries, one as short as a ample 
.of -pages (perhaps, ■ the 
shorter the better), are con- 
fined In a similar way, of 
Interest' to- those concerned 
with Glaswegian urban 
myth and .to social workers. 
They are written in a semi- 
Scottish patois. “The least 
oot the ordinary thing, 
ye’re aye thinking: this is 
the ane, this is. the fucking 
am , this Is it".. Both books 
have the same narrowness 
that religious poetry has; 
they appeal only to their 

- devotees. Hcfiinghurst is far 
too' good to remain the sub- 
ject of Queer-Theory; he has 
to : get -oat- of. the ghetto. 


By contrast, Mario Vargas 
XJosa's The Notebooks of Don 
Riooberto has excessive 
range, and at one point rec- 
ommends, self-indulgently, 
how the wealthy, might 
enjoy themselves in New 
.York, Venice, Paris - at La 
Coupole, or La Marquise de 
SSvignfi at La Madeleine. 
Vargas Llosa reminds ns 
that .“fiction is only a tempo- 
rary remedy - flight into the 
Imaginary which emends 
life", 

Don Rigoberto's notebooks 
are a binned combination of 
fact and imagination. His 
quest is to settle his retatkm- 
ship with his separated sec- 
ond wife who, he suspects, 
has seduced his adolescent 
son' by Ms- first wife. Given 
that the hoy,' Fmxdhita, is a 
precocious flirt, “the baby- 
bird kisses ' of that sweet 
mouth”, and . that his step- 


THE SPELL 
by Alan HolUnghorst 

Qumo £15.99. 252 pages 

THE GOOD TIMES 
by James Reiman 

Seeker A Warburg £14.99, 


mother's maidservant 
remarks “there’s something 
about that boy. I don’t know 
what it Is tut it fills your 
head wfth sin”, the initiative 
for seduction is the other 
way round; added to which 
Fonchita is addicted to the 
revealing art of Egon 
Schiele. : . 

There is an inclination for 
Vargas. ZJosa to be tedious In 
liis showing off his know- 
ledge of Mahler, Schoenberg, 
Freud, Klimt, Schiele, Goya, 
Bacon and many more. The 


THE NOTEBOOKS OF 
DON RIGOBERTO 
by Mario Vargas 
Llosa 

Faber fid 99. 375 pages 

CHILDHOOD 

by Andrt Alexis 

Bloomsbury £14.99, 256 pages 

SUMMER THINGS 

by Joseph Connolly 

Faber £9.99, 336 pages 

magic just works. Preten- 
tiousness recedes and, carry- 
ing the reader with him, 
Llosa succeeds in escaping 
the tiresome reality which 
he would have suffered had 
he been elected president of 
F eru. 

Childhood is a notebook 
novel, too. Andr£ Alexis 


presents, in first person sin- 
gular, hie hero Tom’s 
account of his early upbring- 
ing. It is a novel erf notes, 
footnotes, lists, timetables, 
schedules; and you need 
some French to survive, or, 
at least same Qu&becois. 

Tom has an errant mother, 
Katarina, an a is reared for a 
time by his strict grand- 
mother. Eventually Katarina 
reclaims him and together 
they proceed to Ottawa to 
live with Henry Wing, a 
black with some Chinese 
blood, who. an aesthete and 
private scholar, becomes 
Tom’s mentor he might, or 
might not, be Tom’s father. 

Alexis writes well when he 
is not making schedules. He 
describes Tom's mother, “I 
remember red lips, and an 
orchestra of jewellery; rings, 
bracelets, necklaces, ear- 
rings". He observes the 


banality of personal relation- 
ships, “Getting used to sharp 
toenails and flatu- 
lence . . . takes time to accept 
in oneself, let alone in 
another. That’s not to say 
that I fall out of love at the 
first fart . . ." Childhood has 
scope and makes the reader 
think. The an of writing is 
difficult: “Two words for- 
ward. One word back. I'm 
surprised how arduous it is 
to write." But how reliable is 
Tom as a narrator? We know 
from his confessions that he 
can be a liar, cheat and thief. 
If only we could read his 
mother's version of this 
story, and, even more so, 
Henry Wing’s. 

Tom is a Heraclitean. 
“You can never step to the 
same river twice". Thus. 
Summer Things is different 
and distant from the other 
four books, it is a holiday 


The worst sin erf the 
Albanians Is they keep 
taking advantage of the 
author - making him pay foe 
meals and beers, totally 
ignoring the stringencies of 
his 510 per day budget. Yet 
these some treacherous 
people show Carver a great 
deal of hospitality and 
warmth. They risk their 
lives to ensure his safety. A 
guide who has to suffer two 
days of the author’s 
pontifi cations and who tends 
him when skk is grudgingly 
paid. Snide remarks are 
made about a British 
diplomat who takes time to 
brief the author - and buy 
him lunch. 

There is much in this book 
that is fascinating. The 
author bos undoubtedly 
taken risks in his travels 
and has a good eye for the 
surreal, of which there is 
plenty in Albania. However 
Carver’s contempt for his 
subject is hard to take - 
ultimately he comes across 
as being too clever by half. 


novel; read it while travel- 
ling. cooped up like a battery 
chicken, in a jumbo-jet* it 
will make you laugh and 
take your mind off the food. 
Connolly sees the funny side 
of things, a shaving mirror, 
“circular and chrome . . . nor- 
mal cm one side, lunatic on 
the other." At the beginning, 
young Norman is explosively 
seduced by his employer’s 
very forward, teenaged 
daughter. He is admonished 
by her later, “Norman. Tie 
word glinted like anthracite 
before fading back into 
black," This is a comedy of 
suburban manners. "Why be 
sweet when the sour option’s 
going?" It is outrageous, 
racy and raucous. Do not 
take it seriously: sit back 
and enjoy it 
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Opportunist gets 
his just deserts 

Frederick Studemaim on the vain, arrogant financier who rescued 
the Weimar Republic and ended up in the Nuremberg dock 


H jalmar Horace Greeley 
Schacht was one of the 
most infamous central 
bankers in history. A 
gifted financier, he took 
the credit for the rescue of Weimar 
Germany from the hell of 
* hyper-inflation and in the process 
became something of a folk hero at 
home and a respected figure in interna- 
tional financial circles. 

" A vain, arrogant and politically 
* amb iguous m g n . he later offered his 
support - and with it. credibility - to 
' the Nazis. His reward was a seat in 
’ Hitler’s rubber-stamp -cabinet'’ from 
~ where he managed the revival of the 
. country from the Depression and laid 
■ the economic ground-work for military 
' rearmament, only - to fall out later with 
* the Nazis, who imprisoned Schacht in a 
concentration camp. 

In the space of just 20 years Schacht 
~ went from being a prominent fixture 
‘ on the circuit of international confer- 
ences in the 1920s to sitting in the dock 
at the Nuremberg trials of German war 
: criminals. While many of his co-defen- 
dants went to the gallows or to prison, 
Schacht was among thp handful who 
were acquitted. 

But unlike many of the industrialists 
who also stood trial at Nuremberg and 
' later revived their careers at some of 
West Germany’s most prominent firms, 
Schacht’s own efforts to secure a posi- 
' tion as government or central bank 
* adviser were rebuffed. 

Instead he spent the rest of his work- 
ing life dabbling in private banking 
and dispensing advice to governments 
in what was then called the Third 
World.- 

All this offers rich material for a 
biography. Sadly. John Weitz has 
offered a half-baked effort. Alongside 
some irritating plain factual mists bps, 
the book is marred by an apparent 
over-reliance on one particular source: 
Schacht himself, whose apologetic 
■ memoirs seep through on almost every 

page. 

That said, the book does give a sense 
of the ambivalent nature of its subject 
who epitomised the contradictory, 
opportunistic and negligent ways of 
many of Germany’s senior officials, sol- 
diers and industrialists in the first half 
' of this century. 


Schacht himself seems to have been 
permanently marked by his position as 
an outsider. The son of a Danish count- 
ess and a Frisian school-teacher, be 
hailed from financially modest and 
socially insecure circumstances. 

A certain distance towards Germany 
was engendered by his parents' fascina- 
tion for America, where the couple had 
lived before Schacht’s birth. (Deep 
admiration for the liberal New York 
politician and journalist Horace Gree- 
ley. resulted in their son’s unusual 
names.) 

Starting out as an economic journal- 
ist. he quickly made a name for himself 

HITLER’S BANKER 
by John Weitz - - 

Little, Brown £18.99, 

361 pages 

as a trenchant critic of cartels. By his 
znid-20s Ik cashed In on his reputation 
and became head of Dresdner Bank’s 
press department Within five years he 
was a director, responsible for the 
bank’s economic policy. 

Schacht's finest hour, however, was 
to come in 1923, five years after the end 
of the war which so damaged Ids gener- 
ation's belief in Germany’s importance 
and grandeur. The currency was in 
free-fell, the Ruhr industrial heartland 
occupied by French troops and political 
street violence a daily occurrence. Few 
people were prepared to take an the 
role of chief inflation fighter and the 
job of Reich Currency Commissioner 
fell to Schacht a liberal who supported 
the republic, only after others had 
turned It down. 

Once appointed, he set about his task, 
with a mixture of rectitude and resolu- 
tion, beginning with a desk In a care- 
taker’s office of the finance ministry. 
From there he replaced the worthless 
Reichmarks (several billions of which 
were needed for a loaf of bread) with 
the new Rentenmark at a rate of one 
trillion to one. The new currency was 
pegged to the dollar at its pro-inflation- 
ary rate 

His efforts helped give Weimar a few 
years of apparent stability, though as 
Schacht himself was quick to point out, 
much oT the prosperity of the late 1920s 
was phoney, financed by foreign loans. 


When the creditors came raffing , the 
republic went into a tailspin from 
which only extremists profited. 

Schacht's own drift towards the 
Naas was a gradual affair, hr 1930 he 
resigned from the Reichstenk after a 
series of run-ins with the government 
over reparations, in which he accused 
Berlin of caving in. Mare a conserva- 
tive nationalist than a national social- 
ist, he recognised the power Hitler was 
attracting while still retaining a sn iffy 
diffidence towards the Nazis. . . 

The latter did not prevent him from 
accepting Hitler's offer, in March 1933, 
to return to the Rrachsbank. It was an 
appointment that, while not clouded in 
affection - Hitler resented the arro- 
. .gance. and .reputation as_a reactionary 
of SdEacht,who also refhsedttrjainihfr 1 
Nazi party - benefited both sides. 

Hitler got an economics expert with 
an international reputation; Schacht 
got power and a chance to return to his . 
old tricks of with Germany's 

foreign debts, using all manner of 
mechanisms to harangue industry at 
home and lure money out of the hidden 
reserve s built up by companies. . 

Schacht excused his new position 
through criticism of the Nazis in pri- 
vate, and by standing up to Hitler in 
person. He claims to have constantly 
spoken out against the treatment of the 
Jews, but mare out of concern for the 
effects this mi ght have had on Ger- 
many's reputation abroad. 

The split came in the late 1930s when 
the fruits of Schacht's efforts were 
being deployed In building up military 
power. A threat to resign from the 
ftptehshanir over increased spending 
was readily accepted, though Schacht 
retained the meaningless position of 
minister without portfolio until 1943. 

He was a rrested and imprisoned in 
the wake of the July 20, 1944 plot 
Schacht was not one of the plot’s ring- 
leaders or even key supporters. But 
like many of those more closely 
involved, Schacht had done much to 
aid the rise of Nazism and the expan- 
sion of German military might 

While he may have treated the 
-Bohemian corporal" with the disdain 
he also dealt out to waiters or bell- 
hops, Schacht was ultimately the ser- 
vant who depended on Hitler's patron- 
age far his career. 



I 


, Don McQuWnFs photograph of tti* National SocfsSst Movement rrifr pubSahed in Topic 1 , Juty14, IMBrMcCu&i was ora of the new 
I generation of photp flup bsrs who trwafamed BfMsb photoya ph y between 1857 and 1965 and feature bi Martin Harrison's book, 
Young Meteors: British Pbotojoamafim' (Jonathan Capa £25) 



F ood aiid sex are so 
closely connected, 
according to the 
French gourmand 
Brillat-Savarin, that a delicious 
meal often stimulates an 
appetite for the other sort of 
flesh. He recommended a decent 
^ interval between the two events, 
perhaps a restorative nap, but he 
was in no doubt that the 
‘ satisfied diner would awake 
■| with “a secret fire . . . aflame 
tn his breast", turning to sex 
as enthusiastically as his supper. 
■ This is certainly a view shared 
; by Isabel Allende, the 
best-selling author of The House 
Of the Spirits and Eva Luna. 

Her new book presents Itself as 
^ “a multi-cultural history of 
seduction through food, ancient 
: and modern stories about sex 
- and eating, titillating recipes 
- and tantalising revelations 
* of the author’s own sensual 
odyssey". ADende’s background 
- she was born in Pern to 
- Chilean parents, has travelled 
widely and now lives in 
California - suggests she is 
qualified to write about 
food in many different settings, 

- drawing on personal experience. 
She reveals in the opening 
pages of Aphrodite that she has 
always associated hex lovers 
with some special food. “The 
most intense carnal pleasure, 
enjoyed at leisure in a 
clandestine, rumpled bed, a 
perfect combination of caresses, 
laughter, and intellectual 
games, has the taste of a 
baguette, prosciutto, French 
cheese and Rhine wine," she 
writes. “With any of these 
treasures of cuisine, a particular 
man materialises before me, a 
long-ago lover who returns, 
persistent as a beloved ghost, to 
ignite a certain roguish fire in 
my mature years." 

It has to be said that the book 


Sensual odyssey 
provides a 
feast of 
pretension 


has been translated from the 
original Spanish, and something 
may have been lost in the 
process. But these sentences, 
with their characteristic 
combination of vagueness wwd 
hyperbole, give fair warning of 
what is to come. 

One of the keynotes of 
Allende’s book is a series of coy 
references to her sexual 
adventures whose tenor can be 
gauged from her account of 

APHRODITE: A MEMOIR" 
OF THE SENSES 
by Isabel Allende 

Flamingo £16.99, 

318 pages 

attending a lecture by a 
“celebrated guru" who 
instructed his audience to 
spend 20 minutes eating a 
grape. Allende has tried to 
apply this technique to other 
foods but “I find it impossible to 
keep anything in my mouth for 
more than a few seconds. I'm 
referring to food of course. I 
have more patience with other 
things ". 

When she isn’t working at 
establishing her credentials as a 
seductress, Allende engulfs the 
reader in a sticky mess of 
anecdotes, myths and 


quotations. Her warning early in 
the hook t hat Tfartend to 
approximate the tenth, but that 
will not always be possible" 
should be taken seriously. 

What, for instance, are English 
readers to make of the following 
“spell for trapping an elusive 
lover” which is “still practisedin 
rural areas" of Great Britain? 
“The woman kneads flour, 
water, and lard, sprinkles the 
dough with her saliva, then 
{daces ft between her legs to 
endow It with the form and 
savor of her secret parts. 

She bakes the bread and offers 
the loaf to the object of her 
desire." 

Further on, Allende promises 
recipes for “the smooth paste of 
honey and ground almonds that 
Cleopatra's Indy lovers licked 
from her intimate parts, in the 
process going out of their 
minds" — and. for the 
health-conscious, modem recipes 
which contain fewer calories and 
cholesterol, if there is something 
depressingly on erotic about the 
notion of low-fat aphrodisiacs, it 
is as nothing compared to the 
stupefying effect of AHende's 
overseaso ned prose. 

Describing a meal cooked by 
her literary agent. Carmen 
Balcells - the book operates like 
.an interminable party, at which 


Allende insists on introducing 
tire reader to her friends and 
relatives - she serves up this 
incomparable feast of pretension: 
“And we eat until oar souls rise 

Up si ghing and the fflOSt hidden 

virtues of our wretched 
humanity are renewed as that 
blessed soup seeps Into our 
hones, sweeping away with one - 
stroke the fatigue of all the ~ — 
disappointments gathered along" 
the road of life and restoring to 
as the uncontrollable sensuality 
of our twenties." 

T he sections an 

individual foods, such as 
cheese, are bafflingly . 
under-researched, 
revealing that Cheddar is 
papular in England, Parmesan 
and Gorgonzola in Italy. What 
an this has to do with sex Is not 
dear and tiie recipes, supplied 
by AHende's mother, depend on 
flat assertions that a particular 
ingredient has aphrodisiac 
properties or a suggestive title. 
Batfaca: inflaming the blood, 

the lists of ingredients for dishes 
Ifke “artichoke whisper” - 
mostly gelatine and evaporated 
nrfik - seem designed to curdle 
it 

It did occur to me that 
Aphrodite might be an elaborate 
hoax, a satire on the most 
precious kind of food writing. 
This possib i lity is support e d by 
the credits, which list a creative 
director and designer, and by its 
dedication to “frightened man 
and melancholy women". 

Sadly, though, 1 concluded 
that Allende is serious. What 
she has not realised is the 
drawbacks of the magic realist 
. approach, popular with Latin 
American novelists, when it is -. 
applied to real life rather than 
fiction. 

Joan Smith 


T here' could be a certain 
symmetry in British pol- 
itics m the 20th century. 
In the early years of the 
century the Liberals were at the 
hpjg ht of their power as a reform- 
ing party. The Labour party was 
on its way .up, but was divided 
about how fer ft could achieve its 
ends by parliamentary means;. 
'The Conservative party 'seemed' 
on its way down. 

Two world wars, several eco- 
nomic crises and some electoral 
reform intervened. The wars 
brought coalition governments. 
The result was that the Liberals 
declined, while, the Labour party 
became steadily more respectable 
and committed to the constitu- 
tional route. After the election 
victory in 1945, Labour was at its 
apogee with its welfare reforms. 
Then the Conservatives came 
hack, and in the Thatcher-Major 
period it became fashi on able to 
describe the 20th as the Conser- 
vative Century. 

Close to the mid of the century, 
however, it is doubtful whether 
that thesis stands up. The Labour 
party, admittedly slightly 
renamed as New Labour, is back 
in office. The liberals, renamed 
as the Liberal Democrats, have 
not disappeared and have 45 
seats in the House of Commons. 
It may be that it is the Conserva- 
tives who shonld be worried 
about the threat of extinction. 

David Powell's book What’s 
Left?, with a foreword by Tony 
Bean, does not approach matters 
in quite that way. So far as it 
comes to a conclusion, it is that 
New Labour Is a betrayal of the 
old, and that the party has been 
for ever tom between the inevita- 
bility -of gradualism and the 
pursuit of . revolution. He implies 
that this internal dispute will 
re-emerge and quotes with 
approval an early Fabian state- 
ment: “A Labour party' which 


On the 
road to 
New 
Labour 


hurts no one will benefit no one.” 
Powell’s basic question is 
stated in the first paragraph: 
“How can a party rooted in dis- 
sent ever become the party of 
government?" Yet he is wrong 
from the start The Labour party 
is not tiie only party, with a dis- 
senting tradition. Some of the old 
Liberals were dissenters, as were 

WHAT’S LEFT? LABOUR 
BRITAIN AND THE 
SOCIALIST TRADITION 
by David Powell 

Peter Owen £22.50, 300 pages 

some Liberals in the not-too-dis- 
tant past Some old Tories were 
dissenters, as are some present 
ones. Margaret Thatcher became 
a dissenter after her early experi- 
ence in the .government of 
Edward Heath. ' 

The answer is that, to become 
the party of government either 
you reach a broad consensus 
with the electorate or you strike 
when the time is ripe for change. 
Tony Blair did the former, helped 
by the fact that 18 years of Tory 
government were a bit much in a 
two or two-and-a-half party sys- 
tem. Mrs Thatcher did the latter, 
but only after attempts by previ- 
ous governments (Tory and 
Labour) at the reform of indus- 
trial relations had failed and the 
electorate came to want some- 
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thing more radical. Then she 
stayed too long. 

You also have to stop fighting 
old battles. As Denis Healey 
recognised when he was in the 
running for the Labour leader- 
ship. many of the original aims of 
the party had been achieved by 
the Attlee government of 1945. 
The challenge was to keep them 
on track and make Improve- 
ments. On economic policy. 
Healey said in 1979: “We shall do 
best if we continue to operate a 
mixed economy in which the 
operation of market forces is con- 
trolled by the government either 
through legal rules or through 
direct intervention. The only 
question is where the boundary 
should be set in particular cases 
between state intervention and 
the market." 

There is a certain continuity in 
British politics. One government 
can learn from another’s mis- 
takes. Blair learned from 
Thatcher, both from her suc- 
cesses and failures. There is some 
continuity in the Labour part}', 
too. Powell rightly recognises the 
role of Michael Foot in holding 
the party together in the early 
1980s, but from then on it was the 
road to New Labour all the way 
through Neil Kinnock (“the real 
architect", according to Powell). 
John Smith and now Blair and 
Gordon Brown. It was Blair who 
said early on that the Labour 
party was not “a preservation 
society” for the party's original 
constitution. 

Powell is none too happy with 
all that, but l am not happy 
either with an author who refers 
to Ludwig Erhard simply as “an 
avowed monetarist who had 
served as German chancellor for 
three years during the 1960s". 
Erhard had rather a lot of eco- 
nomic reforms behind him. 

Malcolm Rutherford 


I n the past two years, 
Britain has witnessed 
the emergence of a new 
wave of writing about 
twentysomething jjre-mfflen- 
nial angst, hard drugs, 
casual sex and existential 
paralysis. 

Dubbed the new FTNs 
(First Time Novelists), these 
authors include the likes of 
Bo Fowler. Toby Utt, Lana 
Citron and Alex Garland. 
Heralded by rumours of 
exorbitant advances, these 
writers are as much the 
product of marketing strate- 
gies as good writing habits. 
Photogenic, young, trendy 
and ironic, they offer a voy- 
euristic look into the public 
and private lives of the 
youth of today. 

The FTNs are essentially 
entertaining, writers, as 
obsessed with the m inutiae 
of social life as the TV they 
were brought up on. An ex- 
soap opera .actress in her 
native New Zealand, Emily 
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New fiction/ Christine Pountney 

Narcissistic world of BritLit 


Perkfais is no exception. 
Referred to as the Natalie 
Imbruglia of BritLit, her first 
novel. Leave Before You Go, 
is an ode to apathy. 

Daniel a Londoner and 
one of the two. protagonists 
of the book, agrees to go on 
a drug run for a friend of a 
friend, partly because be has 
nothing better to do, and 
partly because there’s 
$1(1000 thrown into the bar- 
gain- 

Once in Thailand, Daniel 
goes' through the excruciat- 
ing experience of having to 
swallow GO condoms fun of 
smack to take across the' 
border into New Zealand. 
The description of this pro- 
cess, of swallowing then 
passing the 50 “rubber 

i I 


fingers", fa dealt with tod 
swiftly to be satisfying. 
"Finally it was over," Per- 
kins writes, after a brief, 
description of the cubicle 
and Daniel's anxiety. 

It is only the beginning, 
however, of Daniel’s anxiety. 
Whenhe arrives in Aukland, 
he gives the ..gear to the' 
wrong guy. ' 

Meanwhile, " in a dark 
cinema sits Kate,, the other 
protagonist. Kate Is bored, 
restless, dreams of escaping, 
tries to avoid her ex at -a 
party, and is overshadowed 
by. her .successful- .TV-pre- 
sent er sister with perfect 
cheek-bones. She and Daniel 
eventually meet and provide 
the thwarted love interest 
of the story; if they end op' 
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GO 
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Picador £1249. 292 pages 

. WHY THE TREE 
LOVES THE AXE 
by Jim Lewis 

■ Flamingo £10.99, 
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together it is almost by acci- 
dent. • 

Frozenm mid-pubescence, 
Perkins’ characters never 
grow up. They are selfish 
and starved of intimacy in a 
world where no-one seems 
able to communicate. For all 
their narcissism, their sense 

\ - ...v . 


of self fa so tenuous and 
shaky that they are forced to 
He. or tie precisely because 
they have no sense of seit 
The themes of lying and 
self-invention are also preva- 
lent in Jim Lewis’s eerie and 
atmospheric second novel 
Why the Tree Limes the Axe. 
It is the story or Caroline, a 
woman on the run from her 
past who survives a high 
speed car crash only to find 
herself qu the run ngnby 
Trying to put as much dis- 
tance between herself and a 
failed marriage, 27-year-old 
Caroline leaves New York 
and ends up in Sugartowu 
Texas. She gets work in an 
old folks home where she is 
both warned about and 
seduced by a cantankerous 




old man by the name of 
Billy. When she finds herself 
swept into the . crowd at a 
street riot and implicated in 
the violence, she is forced to. 
re-evaluate her situation and 
her identity. When the police 
start looking for her, she . 
makes plans to leave town 
but not before striking a 
Faustian -type bargain with 
the lucid and leerv, crazy 
prophet Billy. 

Told in first person, from 
her point of view, Caroline's 
story is a kind of Thelma- 
and-Lou we-meet -Isabel- AI* 
lende odyssey. Her voice fa 
absolutely believable, vacil- 
lating between the extremes 
of caution and hystcrin. 

The language fa lush. If at 
times overblown, and the 
overall effect is surreal. 
Lewis manages to transform 
suburban life In the 
southern states into a post- 
gothic worlfl of strange eota- 
cidenccs and vivid visual 

impressions, 
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Paul Jeromack reviews the 
New York Metis exhibition 
devoted to every aspect 
of Tiffany's work 


A Tiffany exhibi- 
tion at the Metro- 
politan Museum? 
Again? If one gets 
a feeling of dtj& 
vu going through the Met’s 
new exhibition devoted to 
their own rich holdings of 
America's most popular dec- 
orative artist, it’s probably 
due to the fact that Tiffany^ 
has prominently featured in 
several major shows at the 
Met in the past decade: In 
Pursuit of Beauty. Americans 
a nd th e Aesthetic Movement 
(1987); Masterpieces of Louis 
Comfort Tiffany (1990) and 
Splendid Legacy: The Have- 
meyer Collection (1993). 

The current celebration 
coincides with the 150th 
anniversary of Tiffany’s 
birth. It is made up of 150 
objects which encompass all 
aspects of his work - from a 


Included is 
his lesser 
known work 
in furniture, 
pottery, 
enamels, 
jewellery and 
architecture 


single early painting of 
“Snake Charmer” at Tan- 
gier, Africa (1872) to his 
unique achievements in. 
glass (vases, lamps and 
stained-glass windows) and 
his lesser-known achieve- . 
ments in furniture, pottery, 
enamels, jewellery and 
architecture. 

“At first we thought that 
this would be a nice idea, for 
a special museum bulletin,” 
says Alice Cooney Frelin- 
ghuysen, curator of Ameri- 
can decorative arts at the 
museum. “Then the more we 
examined it, an accompany- 
ing exhibition seemed inevi- 
table." 

The Met’s connection with 
Tiffany dates from 1896, 
when H.O. Havemeyer 
donated 56 examples of 
favrfle glass, which Tiffany 
had only been producing for 
three years, to the young 
museum. Havemeyer and his 
wife Louisine were avid Tif- 
fany enthusiasts, having 
commissioned the artist and 
his associate, Samuel Cole- 
man, to oversee the decora- 


tion of their lavish Sixty- 
sixth street mansi/m in 1899. 
As one of the terms of the 
gift was the proviso that Tif- 
fany and C lilmwn po neormTly 
arrange the glass in the 
museum’s display cabinets, 
one is led to believe that Tif- 
fany was doe of the first of a 
long line of Manhattan's dec- . 
orator-dictators of taste (and 
the only one of genius. 1 ! 

Even judged by tantalising 
black-and-white photo- 
graphs, the Havemeyer man- 
sion was an incomparable 

' cultural Tra n Hjmpfrfry T iffany 

tad created a shimmering; 

; peacock-dyed setting for. tin 
legendary Havemeyer collec- 
tion of Impressionists and 
CM Masters, centred around 
a unique, suspended golden 
staircase, bejewelled with 
favriie-glass inserts and a 
tinkling crystal fringe. 

Sadly for New York, while 
the Met received the bulk of 
the Havemeyer collection 
after Loulsine’s death in 

1929, the now-unfashionable 
Tiffany furnishings were not 
part' of the bequest At the 
start , of the Depression in 

1930. this modern counter- 
part of the Frick collection 
was stripped, dismantled 
and dispersed at auction, 
and tom down. 

While several mosaics, 
li ghting fixtures and archi- 
tectural elements survive at 
the University of Michigan 
much remains untraced, and 
Frelinghuysen has made 
acquiring any Tiffany-Have- 
meyer furnishings that sur- 
face a priority far her depart- 
ment. A •Celtic-inspfred 

armchair .WHS .bought from 

the Rembrandt Library in. - 
1992, and a fotiate-Ecroll win- 
dow of amber, gold and opal- 
escent glass from the music . 
roam in 1994. 

Most people associate 
Tiffany with lamps, and 
the Mefs holdings, though 
not numerically large, 
include several unusual 
examples - notably a hang- 
ing fixture fashioned as a 
woven American Indian bas- • 
ket (made for Robert W. 
Deforest, Tiffany's lawyer, 
who was also the founder of 
the Met's American Wing); a 
tahle lamp with French pot- 
tery base by Pierre- Adrien 
Dalpayrat, with a. shade of 
deep red turtle-back tiles; 
and a Water-lily table lamp 
which is one of the few, 
according to Frelinghuysen, 
that “successfully integrates 
the design of the bronze 
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Stahed-fjtass window by Tiffany: gbssworic was just one of life many talents 


base with the glass shade.” 
Tiffany's mosaic work is 
.brilliantly represented by 
the wall fountain of a garden 
landscape, a showpiece in 
Tiffany's salerooms which 
came to the Met in three 
Instalments. Says Frelin- 
gfauysen. “Lillian Nassau, 
the dealer who had done so 
much to promote the Tiffany 
revival in the 1960s, bad gen- 
erously donated the mosaic 


backdrop in 1976. and put us 
in touch with the lady that 
owned the base, who was 
also nice enough to give it to 
us. The problem was the lin- 
tel, which was owned by a 
dealer in the midwest who 
knew we bad to have it, and 
we had to pay a lot more 
that we would have liked to 
at the time to complete the 
piece!” 

One of the revelations of 


the show are over 75 unpub- 
lished watercolour drawings 
from the Tiffany Studios 
depicting interior designs, 
lamps and accessories, of 
which only a few can be 
linked with finished projects 
or products. Part of an 
archive of over 40 Tiffany 
designs purchased by the 
Met in the 1960s, many of 
them, says Frelinghuysen, 
“are still in need of conser- 


vation and are in pretty 
rough condition - they are 
not in good enough shape to 
exhibit yet" 

The exhibition, accompan- 
ied by a special Summer Bul- 
letin by Frelinghuysen. has 
been funded by Tiffany & 
Co, the jeweller)' and silver 
store founded by Louis Com- 
fort's, father Charles Lewis 
Tiffany, and runs till Janu- 
ary 31, 1999. 


W atching the 
first four of the 
five pro- 
grammes in 
BBCl’s new series of Inside 
Story produces an increas- 
ing sense of familiarity. 
Which previous current 
affairs series had this com- 
bination of personal stories, 
love of (be dramatic, a ten- 
dency for interviewees to 
weep In front of the camera, 
and a weakness for commen- 
tary of the “Now the truth 
can be told" variety deliv- 
ered in punchy voice-over? 
The answer presented itself 
at the rad of Programme 4: 
Desmond Wilcox’s 1960s 
i series. Man Alive. And 
there, spookily, right at the 
end of the credits, were the 
words “Written and pro- 
duced by Desmond Wil- 
cox . . . Produced by Man 
Alive Group for the BBC”. 

So not only Is Wilcox still 
turning out programmes as 
an independent, but be has 
made the “Man Alive” trade 
mark his own. However, he 
is not responsible for this 
entire series. On the con- 
trary, the editor Is Olivia 
Lichtenstein and each of the 
programmes has been made 
by a different outfit. The 
first, and best of (he fpnr 
(the fifth, on the late Justin 
Fashanu. has not been fin- 
ished yet) was produced and 
directed by John FothergHl 
whose jewel of a programme 
was called “Confessions Of 
A Car Salesman”. 

In fact - and this was the 
whole point - it was the 
inside story of two sorts of 
car salesman: the cockney 
spieler who sells old bangers 
off a crowded forecourt, and 
the trained salesperson who 
has been on an intensive 
course to learn the 44 rules 
of how to sell a car indoors 
from alongside a potted 
palm. Fothergill's neat trick 
- apart from getting George 
Cole to lend his Arthur 
Daley voice for the commen- 
tary - was to begin by high- 
lighting the contrast 
between “Lucky" Jim 
Godfrey of London's East 
End who. at first sight, 
looked dead dodgy, and the 
oh-so-urhane people selling 
BMWs to their social Inferi- 
ors; and then to show how 
misleading those first 
impressions were. 

When it comes to a ques- 
tion of honesty should you 
trust the spieler who says 
“The filler’s stronger than 
the bleedin’ car” and “It’s 
gone through a new MoT, 
it's got its failure note 
inside"? Or the smoothie 
who has been taught that 
the first three rules of sales- 
manship are (l) Customers 
tell lies, they say they've 
seen the car cheaper else- 
where; (2) Never do any- 
thing customers ask and 
never answer their ques- 
tions; and (3) Never commit? 

Fothergill has done the 
public a big favour in some- 
how getting his camera 


inside this ghastly training 
school so that we now know 
bow it turns sain assistant*, 
into glib automata. Any 
viewer laced in future with 
a car salesman who pre- 
tends admiration for the car 
being traded in will know 
he is about to be conned. 
This programme was infor- 
mative. entertaining, and 
pul together like a watch by 
film editor James Hay. 

It was also unmistakably 
British. Contrastingly the 
following three programmes 
all have a decidedly Ameri- 
can flavour. This week's. 
"Boy Crazy", told the story 
of Mar}' Letourneau. a Seat- 
tle school teacher who had 
an affair with a 13-ycar-uid 
schoolboy, became pregnant 
by him, was charged with 
rape, released on condition 
that she did nut see him 
again, con tinned with the 
affair, was imprisoned, and 
then discovered she was 
pregnant by him fur a sec- 
ond time. The buy protested 
that it was not rape since he 
readily consented, and now- 
looks after his children with 
the help of his mother. 

T he third pro- 
gramme, “Drug 
Raped", deals with 
what is said to be 
the growing use of drugs 
such as Rohypnol to make 
Mickey Finns which put the 
drinker into a trance, 
destroy (he ability to say- 
yes or no. and erase the 
memory” a rapist’s dream 
drug. Nicholas Claxton's 
programme leaves little 
doubt that there have been 
cases in the UK. but the 
main incidence appears to 
be in the US. The fourth pro- 
gramme, “Test Tube Dads", 
the Man Alive production, 
also bas token British inter- 
est but is almost entirely 
concerned with efforts by 
American children who 
were conceived thanks to 
sperm donors to identify, 
and in some cases meet, 
their genetic fathers. 

So the lop and tail of this 
series (Fashanu constituting 
the tail) are solidly British, 
but the three central pro- 
grammes tell us as much or 
more about America and 
Americans. They are power- 
fill, professional examples of 
tabloid journalism, but they 
represent a growing trend in 
which it is difficult to avoid 
the suspicion that the dollar 
plays an important part in 
one way or another. Is it co- 
production money up front? 
The hope of future Ameri- 
can commissions or co-pro- 
ductions? We have no way 
of knowing from the credits, 
but it would seem odd if 
British, and especially BBC 
current affairs series, set 
out deliberately to put sucb 
emphasis on American 
interests if there is nor a 
financial motive involved. 
Some licence fee payers 
might feel they have a right 
to know. 


Where everyone revels in rep 

David Murray finds Shakespeare cohabiting with a money-spinning 
musical at this year's festival in Stratford, Ontario 
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T he Canadian Strat- 
ford Festival, begun 
under Tyrone Guth- 
rie In 1953, is not in 
competition with its elder 
cousin in England, but it 
tempts comparisons. Its sea- 
son runs from May . to 
November, with the princi- 
pal roles in each ptey - four 
Shakespeares and eight oth- 
■eis, staged in three different 
theatres - taken by leading 
Can adian actors who reap- 
pear in lesser parts else- 
where; a tree repertory com- 
pany, in fact. 

. That has its own particu- 
lar attractions, which 
Britain’s Royal Shakespeare 
Company has undervalued 
lately. Along with this mas- 
sive Stratford season, 
Ontario boasts also a Shaw 
Festival down at Niagara-on- 
ths-Lafce with a similar for- 
mat instead of Shakespeare 
. it features George Bernard 
Shaw and his “contempo- 
raries" (a rich choice; since 
•Shaw’s life was so long); but 


its programme is Stratford- 
shaped, no less . expertly 
manned and womaimed, and 
rivals it in length- . 

About a third of Strat- 
ford’s audience comes, up 
from the US, and likewise at 
the Shaw; just a couple of 
hours away from Toronto or 
Strafford, but less than an 
hour from Buffalo, and an 
easy North American drive 
from Detroit, Pittsburgh or 
Cleveland. With such a mar- 
ket to tap, Stratford sold a 
half-million seats last sea-, 
son. and the Shaw - playing 
tn smaller .theatres - over 
300.000. 

Though these festivals are 
a huge asset to tourism, they 
get meagre state funding. 
Stratford In particular has 
been, feeling the pinch, 
which may account tor the 
cautious; middlebrow range 
of thetr current season: 
familiar Shakespeare and 
modem "classics"; inc lu ding 
straight commercial pieces 
like The Miftjde 'Worker (not 


a patch on the film) and The 
Prime of Miss Jean Brodic 
(not a patch on the novel). In 
the main Festival Theatre, 
Shakespeare cohabits with 
Man of La Mancha, this 
year's money-spirming musi- 
cal . 

T he latter gets a 
lively revival by 
Susan H. Schuhnan. 
swift and sharp - 
edged. The piece has some 
original merits: the play-, 
within-a-play format is bold 
for a musical, and Mitch 
Leigh’s score puts tricky 
spins on its Spanish 
rhythms, though “Dream the 
Impossible Dream” comes 
round .once too often. There 
is a fine, resourceful Cer- 
vantes/Don -Quixote from 
Juan Chioran, and Cynthia 
Dale makes Aldonza a feisty 
slut. Excellent cast all 
round; crisp musical direc- 
tion by Berthold Garridre. 

So Ear the only Shake- . 
speare in the big theatre is 
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Julius Caesar ( Two Gentle- 
men of Verona opens next 
week), and it is by a long 
way the worst Caesar I’ve 
seen. Tom McCamns's verse- 
speaking has improved since 
his choked Coriolanus last 
year, but he is quite out of 
his depth as Brutus (bump- 
tiousness is not . what his 
final scaies need). As Cas- 
sius, that clever actor Step- 
hen Ouimette is reduced to 
Ineffectual hand-flapping at 
hip- height- In Marc Antony's 
oration, Benedict Campbell 
lays on the hypocrisy with 
an embarrassingly crude 
troweL 

I blame the director Doug- 
las Campbell (yes, pire), 
whose veteran strengths as 
an actor have not carried 
over. Risible battle-scenes; a 
brief, lame attempt at turn- 
ing the Roman mob into a 
Greek chorus; a mild, vague 
Caesar; an airhead Calphur- 
nia, an ultra-bland Cases 
and a campy female Sooth- 
sayer. No crucial scene 
seems thought through, and 
false stresses abound in the 
speeches. Dreadful 

Anyhow, a director who 
substitutes “And you, Bru- 
tus!" for Caesar’s u Et tu, 
Bmur desaves any nemesis 
that comes his way. Most of 
his actors look unrecognisa- 
bly better in other shows. In 
Much Ado about Nothing, for 
example, at the smaller 
Avon Theatre, McCamus 
gives us a potently matevo- . 
lent Don John, while Oui- 
mette makes a virtuoso 
comic, turn of Constable Dog- 


berrry. Much Ado is the 
work of the festival's direc- 
tor. Richard Monette. It is a 
lightweight affair (Beatrice's 
“Kill Claudio!” draws the 
biggest laugh of the evening: 
that says it all), but deft and 
disarming 

Studded with pretty 
waltzes and extra lyrics from 
Cgmbeline and Love's 
Labour's Lost, it dances 
through Guido Tondino’s 
summery pre-war settings. 
Monette's gimmick is to cast 
Beatrice and Benedick as 
distinctly kmg-m-th e-tooth, a 
whole generation older than 
Hero and Claudio. The point 
of it IS really to accommo- 
date Martha Heniy, now the 
doyenne of Canadian act- 
resses, and cuddly old Brian 
Bedford in roles they love 
and relish infectiously. It 
works, though once or twice 
it looks a bit macabre. A 
wonderful bonus is William 
Hurt's Leona to, ineffably, 
paralytically drunk through- 
out the plotting-scene. 

The glory of the season, 
however. Is Bedford's plain. 
fa ultless production of The 
Winter’s Tale in the Tom 
Patterson "studio" theatre, a 
rectangle with the audience 
on three sides. In Mtog -Cho 
Lee's all-white set it plays 
hiddly and beautifully, and 
is properly moving. 

If Wayne Best lacks the 
full vocal weight for Ring 
Leontas, his intelligence and 
stern force are more than 
sufficient compensation. 
Sate Trotter is his statu- 
esque, heartfelt Hermione. 





Deft and Scanning: Brian Bedford and Martha Henry in ‘Much Ado About Nothing 


The other actors respond 
perfectly to Bedford's 
meticulous direction: nota- 
bly Chioran and Graham 
Abbey as the Bohemian 
princes, John Gilbert and 
Robert Benson among the 
Sicilians, and Douglas 
Chamberlain's funny, magis- 
terial Time. 


Above all. in the play's 
most suggestive role we 
have Diane D’Aquiia, the 
best Paulina I’ve seen since 
Peggy Ashcroft: a darkling 
presence, fraught compo- 
sure. and utterly scorching 
when she lets fly. Her splen- 
did performance crowns a 
Winter’s Tale that is not 
* 


only “vaut le detour" to 
Stratford, but would justify a 
long trip to get there. 

The Winter's Tale plays in 
repertoire till September 
other plays mentioned con- 
tinue into early November. 
Stratford box-office: fax Can- 
ada 519-27&617a. 


A 
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Festival with the 
Fringe on top 

Antony Thomcroft looks forward to the Edinburgh season 


E dinburgh is not a 
natural setting for 
the world’s great' 
est cultural gath- 
ering. Much of the 
city is either dauntingly 
grandiose or desperately 
grim; the people can com- 
bine Calylnistic austerity 
with anarchic inebriation: 
the climate, even in August, 
usually ranges between cool 
and cold. 

But it Is in August that 
Edinburgh loosens its cor- 
sets and welcomes the 
world. Its population doubles 
to over a milli on, and some- 
how everyone has a good 
time or, at the least, a mem- 
orable experience. After 50 
years the locals have come 
to appreciate that the myr- 
iad festivals that fight for 
attention give their city 
prestige and revenue. Some 
even enjoy the invasion; and 
if not, they can always rent 
out their New Town flats for 
£800 a week and enjoy a 
good holiday. 

Edinburgh in August Is 
much more than the Interna- 
tional Festival - but that 
acted as the magnet for the 
Fringe, which is now much 
larger In audience and finan- 
cial impact, and for the Film 
Festival, the Book Festival, 
the Jazz Festival, the Televi- 
sion Festival, and the Tat- 
too. 

It is stlD the International 
Festival that sets the tone, 
and it is on something of a 
high at the moment. Last 
year's festival made a sur- 
plus of £3,000 (on a turnover 
approaching £6m). and 
advance bookings this year 
are, to date, up by over l per 
cent The three week Festi- 
val opens on August 16. 
Some events - the Berlin 
Philharmonic's concert. 
Covent Garden’s production 
of Dm Carlos - have already 
sold out, but there should be 
tickets for dance and drama 
performances available for 


casual visitors. Even the 
strong pound has not 
deterred the 20 per cent of 
overseas visitors, and. as 
usual, more festival goers 
win journey from London 
and the south east than from 
Glasgow. 

The experience of going to 
a festival event can be more 
exciting than the actual 
event, but to be particularly 
recommended this year are, 
as ever, the morning recitals 
in the Queen’s Hall, bal- 
anced for the first time by 



afternoon concerts of the 
songs of Hugo Wolf in the 
Usher Hall; the British 
premiere of Balanchine's 
Midsummer Night 's Dream 
danced by the Pacific North- 
west Ballet; the concentra- 
tions on Smetana’s music 
and S chille r's plays; and the 
British premiere of Eugene 
O'Neil’s unfinished play. 
More Stately Mansions. 

In the past the festival and 
its wayward off-spring, the 
Fringe, lived in semi-de- 
tached harmony. Now the 
Fringe has gone for a full 
divorce. It opens for business 
tomorrow, a week before the 
festival, because its perform- 
ers increasingly found that 
the last week, which mean- 
dered into September, was 
unprofitable, with a sharp 
foiling away in audiences 
after the Bank Holiday week- 
end. Week Zero, in which 
some of the 9,800 artistes 
attracted to the Fringe hone 
their into shape, actu- 
ally started Last Wednesday. 

The Fringe rightly feels 
that it does not get the atten- 
tion it deserves. It is much 
larger than the festival. 


attracting an audience of 
over 500,000. double the festi- 
val attendance. For its tiny 
subsidy it brings £28m Into 
the Edinburgh economy, as 
against the £L9m generated 
by the main festival. With its 
emphasis on the experimen- 
tal and the yonng it has ly^H 
a much greater impact on 
the culture, and the enter- 
tainment of the UK. than the 
festival. Hilary Strong, direc- 
tor of the Fringe, has just 
been appointed to the 
reformed Arts Council of 
England, something of a trib- 
ute to both Strong and the 
Fringe. 

The Fringe is best known 
for spawning the contempo- 
rary comedy boom. The festi- 
val might have hatched- 
Beyond the Fringe . but Du<£ 
ley Moore and Alan Bennett 
had appeared earlier on the 
Fringe, and the Pythons, 
Billy Connolly, Hinge and 
Brackett, Rowan Atkinson, 
Stephen Fry. Angus Deyton, 
French and Saunders. Ben 
Elton. Rory Bremner and 
Rik Mayall are just some of 
the comedians who first got 
laughs - or brickbats - at a 
Fringe venue. It has become 
far and away the biggest 
comedy festival in the UK, 
and has edged out the 
Fringe’s earlier emphasis on 
drama, .which in 1966 bad 
unleashed Rosencrantz and 
Quildenstem are Dead. 

Many of the comedians 
who owe their tame and for- 
tune to the Fringe cannot 
keep away from the place. 
Tins year Rory Bremner and 
Fhfl Cool are appearing at 
the Assembly Rooms and 
Lee Evans at the Playhouse, 
while David Baddiel and 
Frank Skinner are perform- 
ing at the Pleasance with all 
tickets priced at £2. ft may 
not be quite the bargain it 
seems - Baddiel and Skinner 
warn that they are not both- 
ering to prepare materiaL 
Arthur Smith, holding court 



on the Inverleith Putting 
Green, is charging just £1 - 
or £10 to those on expenses. 

This is a reaction to the 
steady increase in ticket 
prices on the Fringe, with 
some performers asking 
punters for £10 for an hour- 
long show. Some justifica- 
tion comes in the rising cost 
of rental for the venues: 
Edinburgh Council, which 
owns the Assembly Rooms, 
has hiked rents to £10,000 a 
week at the largest space, 
the Music Hah, which, seats 
600. 

The three largest Fringe 
venues, the Assembly 
Rooms, the Pleasance and 
the Gilded Balloon, have 
now grown for from the orig- 
inal, off-the-wall anarchy 
and offer established artistes 
playing to their fens. They 
market themselves as one, 
attract sponsors, and 
account for most of the tick- 
ets sold on the Fringe. They 
form an exclusive Premier 

anil fhotr f forminanr-A 

inflirflg thing s tough for the 
other 160-odd spaces battling 
for critical and audience 
attention. 

However you can still turn 
up, rent a space for £100 a 
week, bed down with 
friends, and make an impres- 
sion. David Benson, for 
example, who two years ago 
was doing his “Kenneth Wil- 
liams'’ at the St John’s 
Church Han, is now at the 
Assembly Rooms with his 
new Show. 

John Thoday of Avalon, 
fire comedy company that is 
bringing 19 shows to the 
Fringe, suggests that “there 
is more new writing at Edin- 
burgh than in the whole of 
the subsidised theatre all 
year", it is still the key 
opportunity for fresh come- 
dians, who get the nhanra* tO 
present a longer act than the 
conventional 20 minute 
stand-up turn. It can be just 
as important for established 



Getting her teeth into conwdjn Jenny Eclair as Mis Nosey Parker holds court at the Pteasance 


comedians, who use Edin- 
burgh to try out new mate- 
rial and idiosyncratic 
approaches; they all hope to 
catch the eye of TV execu- 
tives, who are impressed if a 
performer is obviously poll- 
ing in the crowds. - 
Hilary Strong believes that 
this year the Fringe is par- 
ticularly strong on drama, 
which contributes 38 per 
cent of the 1300 shows an 
offer (as against the 19 per 
cent from comedy and 
revue), with appearances by 
Hull Truck and the National 


■Theatre of Brent; premieres 
for Sam Shepard's Shaved 
Splits and Dario Fo’s Tale of 
the Tigress: and more exotic 
productions from Zimbabwe 
and Thailand, with 16 Lady 
Boys of Bangkok being just 
that 

Among the music there 
should be interest in philoso- 
pher Roger Scmton's first 
qpera. The Cabinet Minister; 
the intrusion of club culture 
with Gangsta-Rapture: and 
the now established Flux 
mini-festival at the Jaffa 
Cake, which features con- 


temporary music, including 
the Jesus and Mary Chain 
and P-1. Harvey. 

And so it goes on, the 
annual explosion of hope 
over experience, self-delu- 
sion over talent, genius over 
adversity. Many people 
attracted to Edinburgh give- 
the festival and the Fringe a 
mi«re- they will be wrapt up 
in the Film Festival, the Jazz 
Festival, and the Book Festi- 
val which monopolises Char- 
lotte Square every two years. 
At the end of the month the 
television world, .with Us big 


cheque books and contracts, 
will be in town ostensibly for 
controversial debate at the 
George Hotel, hut really to 
make a quick trawl of the 
Fringe, to sign up any new 
talent thrown up over the 
previous two weeks. 

It 1 b the gamut of Edin- 
burgh in August, the sweep 
from piano virtuosi In the 
festival, to the most dire 
attention seekers on the 
Fringe, from literary discus- 
sions to the latest Indian 
movies, that gives the dty 
its irresistible appeal. 


Social realism shocks Salzburg 

‘Katya’ roused passionate feelings, most of them negative, reports Richard Fairman 


Tower-block blues: David Kuabter and Angela Denoke hi Katya Kabanova* 


I t was a bold first week- 
end at the Salzburg Fes- 
tival this year. After 
throwing down the 
gauntlet with the opening 
production of Weill’s Auf- 
stieg und Fall der Stadt 
Mahagomty , the artistic 
director Gerard Mortier fol- 
lowed on with a new produc- 
tion of JanACek’s Katya 
Kabanova, which is hardly 
more of a Salzburg crowd- 
puller. 

Asked to make a predic- 
tion, one might confidently 
have declared that an opera 
as potentially inflammatory 
as the Weill would enrage 
festival regulars, leaving the 
Jan&Cek to apply some balm 
later. In the event the two 
productions had the reverse 
effect While the Weill was 
generally accepted as the 
dull norm, the Jan&dek 
roused passionate feelings, 
most of them negative. Dur- 
ing the curtain-calls the 
cheers were drowned out by 
ferocious booing. 

For an arts director a scan- 
dal is always better news 
than a lukewarm success 
(think of how Peter Jonas 
has manipulated contro- 
versy, first at ENO in Lon- 
don, now in Munich). But as 
for as this Katya Knbanooa 
is concerned, it need not 
have been so. Christoph Mar- 
thaler’s production had the 
makings of a strong and rad- 
ical new look at Jan&Cek’B 
opera, if only he had known, 
when to stop. 


Its basic tenet was simple 
and true. This Katya was liv- 
ing in a grim tower-block, 
designed in realistic detail 
by Anna Viebrock. A series 
of photos in the programme 
suggest it was meant to be 
present-day Brno (the com- 
poser’s home for much of his 
life) where black-and-white 
televisions and flowery wall- 
paper are apparently still 
common. 

The flats are inhabited by 
a community of no-hopers, 
the unemployed loafing 
about, loutish youths and 
senile old men- -Most of them 
spend their time lo oki n g out 
of the window at what hap- 
pens in the yard, so one per- 
son’s business becomes 
everybody’s business. As in 
the claustrophobic small 
town of Janddek’s original, 
this is a society that allows 
no privacy. 

It is no surprise that 
Angela Denoke’s youthful 
and attractive Katya should 
want to escape from there. 
Every defensive stance, 
every frightened look spoke 
of the repression that tor- 
tured her, and she sang the 
role strongly and movingly. 
Martbaler’s different slant is 
that Katya is by no means 
the only disaffected one in 
this production- Everybody 
who lives in the tower-block 
is equally a victim, from 
Dagmar Peckovfi’s deter- 
mined Varvara to Rainer 
Trost’s brilliantly-played 
gormless KudijdS. David 


Kuebler’s refined -Boris, 
Hubert Defomboya’s worker 
drone Ticbon and Henk 
Smit’s old survivor of a 
Dikoj, all of them pe r ce pti ve 
portrayals. Kabanicha. sung 
by Jane Henscbel, came off 
less well, partly because she 
looked too young to be 
Tichon’s mother. The sce- 

This Katya - 
was Irving in 
a grim tower 
block, 

inhabited by 
a conununity 
of no-hopers 
loafing about 

nario also robbed her of an 
elder’s respect In society and 
therefore much of her 

authority. 

Unfortunately, having 
invested so much in estab- 
lishing a framework of social 
realism. Marthaler pro- 
ceeded to undo his good 
work with a lot of silly inci- 
dental detail. The singers 
kept popping in and out of a 
large wardrobe, as if con- 
stantly in search of a clean 
pair of underwear; a large 
fountain spurted symboli- 
cally at key moments, 
prompting giggles from the . 
audience. While Katya con- 


templated suicide, the other 
characters lined up with 
their faces to the walL What 
arty nonsense! 

•The Czech Philharmonic 
Orchestra, in Salzburg to 
play for this production, did 
not bring with it the class of 
ensemble one would have 
hoped. Maybe Sylvain Cam- 
brehng’s indulgent style of 
conducting, emotionally 
involving but a jolt to any- 
body reared on Mackerras’s 
precise recording, did not 
agree with them. One final 
excess: tire opera was per- 
formed without intervals 
and in the breaks between 
the acts short choruses were 
added, song by ao all-male 
choir rebear sing in one of 
the tower block’s upper-floor 
flats. 

There were interpolations 
in the revival of Die EnffOhr- 
ung aus dem Serail too - of 
Arab music intended to bal- 
ance Mozart’s “western" 
score. This wholesale re-in- 
terpretation of the opera as 
an apologia for Arab values 
takes some swallowing, but 
its virtue Is that it does 
make one t hink long and 
hard about an issue which is 
at the root iff the original. 
(How- little European/Arab 
relations seem to have 
(hanged over 200 years.) 

The cast, led by Christine 
Schafer’s determined Kon- 
stanze and Paul Groves’s lyr- 
ical Belmonte, was worth 
hearing; the musical perfor- 
mance under the direction of 


Marc Minkowski had typical 
period-instrument drive. The 
big drawback was the venue; 
the courtyard of the Residen- 
zhof must be a difficult 
acoustic for singers at the 
best of times, and when the 
rain is battering down on its 
canopy roof they do not 
stand a chance. 

The Grosses Festspielhaus, 
though equally problematic 
for opera, makes a superb 
venue for concerts. At the 
first of its festival appear- 
ances this year the Vienna 
Philharmonic sounded every 
bit its rich and glorious self. 
It was an ambitious Russian 
programme with Valery Ger- 
giev as conductor. Dmitry 
Hvorostovsky was the 
restrained baritone in 
Musorgsky’s Songs and 
Dances of Death. Yefim 
Bronfman made a impres- 
sively combative soloist in 
Prokofiev’s Second Plano 
Concerto. And finally Ger- 
giev directed an untidy and 
wayward performance of 
Tchaikovsky's Fifth Sym- 
phony. which nevertheless 
brooked no argument in its 
emotional identification with 
the music. As it casts a jaun- 
diced eye over this year’s 
ticket sales the Vienna Phil- 
harmonic no doubt notes 
with much Schadenfreude 
that Its own concerts are 
nearly sold out. 

The Salzburg Festival is 
sponsored by Nes tU and 
Au4L 


J ames Boyle has struck 
back. With a venom 
unparallelled in the 
stormy relationship 
between Birt’s BBC and 
the corporation’s erstwhfle 
admirers, the controller of 
Radio 4 has replied to the 
charges of dumbing down. 
And the response in this war 
of critical attrition is called 
Saturday Night Fry. 

Just as Live from London 
was finding its stride, R4 has 
bit us with this lumbering 
juggernaut of prolixity. Last 
Saturday's line-up read like 
the channel's allowance of 
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More of a truffle omelette than a Fry-up 


eggheads for a whole month, 
and the effect was less a 
Fry-up than being force-fed 
with truffle pate: Anthony 
Clare, Jonathan Miller. Lau- 
rit Taylor, John Sessions 
and Arnold Wesker, with 
Tom Baker and Sinead 
O’Connor for light refiet 

ft took seven minute 0 f 
dense verbal outpouring to 
introduce the first guest. 
The tone was garrulous, pon- 
derously facetious, self-con- 
sciously allusive, enmber- 
somely sprinkled with old 
jokes (tite French pronuncia- 
tion of M ’appuess” resem- 
bling “a penis" - hands up 
all those who remember the 
story being told about Har- 
old Macmillan and Mme de 
Gaulle). And that was just 
the host 

The over-eadowed pudding 


included several good eggs 
who should be savoured 
individually. Miller came out 
from time to time with fasci- 
nating aperpis that made 
one wish he had been given 
a solo half-hour for 
impromptu talk. Sessions 
opened with one of those 
impersonated dialogues that 
are ingenious without actu- 
ally being funny: Pinter, 
Stoppard, the Footballer 
Michael Owen, Su Pollard 
and Strindberg- It took 10 

minutes and seemed longer. 

There were too many over- 
ly-knowing cooks, some, one 
suspected, picked up from 
hanging around the Groucho 
Club, for this particular 
broth. What might have 
been an enlightening con- 
somme on neuroses was ren- 
dered lumpj^by ingredients 


from a surreal Irish stew. <r ff 
you’ve been bashed about by 
a goose you don’t need ther- 
apy as much as if you’ve 
been raped by your mother," 
sagely observed O'Connor, I 
think. I may have misheard, 
but the singer's spoken voice 
was often self-effacing going 
on indistinct I missed her 
explanation of one particular 
song. 1 wrote it when I saw 
[mumble] on television” - 
“Absolutely at that time?” 
throbbed her host. She 
replied that yon could only 
put your arms around them. 
“You’ve never been afraid to 
speak your mind," said Fry 
admiringly, refraining - from 
comment on the coherence 
with which she does It 
This was as nothing to the 
multi-layered ironies of the 
interview T^etween Laurie 


Taylor and Tom .Baker, in 
frultily thespian form. It 
started with the “knock- 
knock' joke whose pay-off is 
"Doctor Who", which Baker, 
a former Dr Who, claimed 
never to have heard before, 
laughing over-heartfly the 
while. Conversation ran on 
Viagra and the rush of blood 
from one’s head to what 
Baker referred to as a man’s 
skittle. Neither speaker 
sounded as if he knew for 
sure whether the other ' was 
being intentionally (tinny or 
not as the topics ranged over 
going mad and puttin g on 
underpants while standing 
up. I suspect the interview 
was actually an act by John 
Sessions. 1 suspect the whole 
programme was an act by 
John Sessions. “This could 
go on forever - it’s been 


absolutley wonderful,” bub- 
bled oar host, a statement 
only 50 per cent true, but It’s 
that 50 per cent that terrifies 
me. : 


F rom the age of aus- 
terity to the guzzling 
of fast food in one’s 
can from Archive 
Hour: the London Olympics 
to Burger Wars. From the 
latter I learned that cars 
queue up at lunch-time for 
takeaway junk food, most of 
them with only one Occu- 
pant; that hard-working 
executives can eat fast food 
at nine in the morning and 
for .‘lunch and a take-away 
for supper- The war -in ques- 
tion is between the transat- 
lantic Big Mac and our own 
Burger King chain. This gid- - 
dyingly expanding industry 



has Its votaries: a former 
student part-time worker is 
now “completely in love" 
with the business and has, 
as they say in the biz, 
“kitchen in his veins". We 
have not yet reached the 
American point of spending 
more eating out than on gro- 
ceries, nor of taking nearly a 
third of otir meals in the car; 
but the industry is hopeful. 

The London Olympics 
recounted a miracle: the 
food-rationed, housing- 
starred, bomb-ravaged capi- 
tal of a near-bankrupt coun- 
try hosting the Olympics in 
1948. The British muddled 
through. RAF camps were 
press ed into service while 
woman athletes found them- 
selves billeted in red-light 
districts, hr other respects it 
was atypical: the weather 


was so hot that the Indian 
contingent complained, boy 
scouts fainted and half the 
pigeons to be released in the 
opening ceremony died. 
More predictable was the 
realisation that the British 
had no flag for the opening 
parade: Roger Bannister had 
to belt back to the car-park 
and find it. 

The Czechs sent mineral, 
water, the Irish and Danes 
thousands of eggs. Australia 
and Switzerland especially 
looked after Britain. Ath- 
letes commuted by public 
transport. A family outing 
on the river collided with 
the Portuguese coxless fours. 
Television came into its 
own, photo finishes were - 
used for the first Hmo fo ath- 
letics, and British sports- 
manship was praised when a 
dodgy-looking British win 

was reversed in favour of the 
Americans . to general 
applause. u?e won few med- 
als, but came in under bud- 
get and made £10.000 profit, 
jt was a famous victory. 
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W hat's wrong 
with British 
Airways?" 
was my 
mother's 
reaction when I announced 
the plan to fly a microligbt 
from India to the UK. 

Since a microlight, or 
ultralight, is little more than 
a hang glider with a canoe 
underneath and a motor- 
cycle engine strapped to the 
hack, she still thfafr* j am 
completely crazy. 

The inspiration for the 
project was a micro light 
race from Madrid to London 
that my brother-in-law 
Storm and I completed in 
1995. While we came no- 
where in the field, we both 
learned a lot and got the bug 
for doing some thin g that 

would really test us. Storm's 
appointment as business 
development manager for 
Rolls-Royce in India deter- 
mined the choice of route. 

We talked over how to 


' Microflight 98 


Wrong way to Farnborough 


make it happen far months 
and got to the point where, 
we had either to do ft co- 
stop talking about it. -So, 
having convinced the FT to 
sponsor us, we approached 
Titan Watches hi 'Bangalore 

and Dr Martens In the UK, 
both of which also agreed to 
help .sponsor what was now 

called Micraflfghi 98. 

That evening) we ■ broke 
the news to' oar wives, who 
were, and continue to -be, 
really s u ppo rtive . 

. With the funding in place, 
we set about planning. It 
was Hobson's choice as far 
as the route Is concerned: up 
through India, across the 
south eoast of Pakistan, into 
Oman and through Ranfli 


Two brothers-in-law are flying microlights from India to the UK, 
sponsored by the FT and raising funds as they go. Rory Jeffes reports 
on his attempt at this east-west flight against prevailing winds 


Arabia to Jordan. From 
there, it’s a hop to Cyprus 
and Greece before hitting 
Italy, then over the Alps 
into France and borne. 

It's more than 6*000 miles 
at an average fiOnjph - and 
that te pur airspeed. One of 
the- real challenges, going 
from east to west, is that it 
is against the prevailing 
winds, which has never been 
done before. That can stow 
progress across the ground* 
to the point where you feel 
as if it would be quicks - to 
walk. 


Getting the right fuel to 
the right place at the right 
time is as difficult as obtain- 
ing all the clearances needed 
for crossing the various 
International borders. 

• We stDl don’t have clear 
ances for Saudi and Pakis- 
tan, but we decided to start 
and hope they are agreed. 

The other real challenges 
will be the terrain and 
weather - - Tnoimtains , blis- 
tering desert, huge crossings 
over nothing but water 
(always Interesting in a 
single engine machine) as 


wen as some highly sensi- 
tive areas. 

Crossing from India into 
Pakistan at 2.000ft, which 
we should achieve today, 
could prove interesting in 
the current political climate, 
as could tracking across 
southern Lebanon, where 
the only experience the 
Israelis have of these 
machine is suicide bomb- 
ers. Official clearance to pro- 
ceed Is one thing; a local 
"peacekeeper's" reaction 
possibly another. 

The weather is Obviously 


another hazard Tor these 
machines, particularly in 
the SOV beat of Saudi Fly- 
ing in the thermals is like 

being in a washing machine, 
while unstable clouds can 
make it very uncomfortable. 

We also started out in the 
Indian south-westerly mon- 
soon period. This meant we 
were unable to fly on Sun- 
day aod Monday but since 
then, we have enjoyed bril- 
liant conditions and are 
back on schedule, approach- 
ing the Pakistan border. 

We have no weather radar 


on-board but what we do 
have is VHF radio for 
talking to the ground and 
other aircraft, a satellite 
navigation system, portable 
PC and Mobiq SatPhone. 

This will enable us to 
update our website every 

day (http - ./- www. micro- 
flight.com) and to get help if 
we need it. Our safety kit 
includes life raft. Dares, 
beacons, strobes and an 
alarming amount of water in 
case we go down in the des- 
ert or sea. 

The timing of the trip was 

agreed with Farnborough so 
that we ran make a grand 
entrance by flying in to the 
International Air Show on 
September 8. What better 


way to end a mammoth 
adventure than at the presti- 
gious air show. 

That meant an August 1 
departure from Bangalore. I 
arrived there two wucks 
before, just as my machine 
finally cleared customs - 
which created an Immense 
amount of paper work, and 
took longer than we hope it 
will take us to get back to 
the UK. After a day rebuild- 
ing my machine, we were 
back in the air. Setting off at 
the bright of the monsoon 
season could be seen as bad 
timing, but Farnborough 
beckons. 

■ Microflight 9& is raising 
money for CRY India, a char- 
ity providing education for 
Indian children trko are mar- 
ginalised from the state sys- 
tem. Details ran be found at 

http:!; mvu\ microflightcom!. 
Cheques made out to Micro- 
flight Charity Fund may be 
sent to Microflight 9# it Kit- 
son Road, London SWI3 9HJ. 
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Xante Exclusive 3Mtra VB automatic. Drives flta a sftnmed-down version of Cftro6n*s XM flagship 
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Marques keep distinctions 


W hen Peugeot 
took over Cit- 
roen -to create 
the PSA Group, 
dyed-ih-the-wool Citroen 
enthusiasts gloomily fore- 
cast the end of the road for 
the interesting, if sometimes 
eccentric, cars - of their 
choice. That was more than 
20 years ago - and the pessi- 
mists are still waiting for it 
to happen. 

Although engines, trans- 
missions and, at the lower 
end of the market, running 
gear are common to both 
marques, Citrofin and Peug- 
eot manage to retain their 
individuality. 

In all honesty, I could not 
say that, from the driving 
seat, a Peugeot 106 and 
Citroen Saxo. Peugeot 306 
and Citroen Xsara feel com- 
pletely different. 

But the Citroen Xantia 
and the Peugeot 406 could 
have come from different 
manufacturers, not just dif- 
ferent PSA Group factories. 

It is mainly due to the sus- 
pension systems on the two 
cars. For its larger cars, 
Citroen stays faithful to the 
gas /hydraulic system -it pio- 
neered as long ago as i960 in 
the DS19. Peugeot cars get 
their supple ride from con- 
ventional steel sp ri ngs. 

In recent weeks, I have 
enjoyed two. of PSA Group’s ' 
top cars - a Peugeot 406. 
coops and a Citroen Xantia 
Exclusive. Both have the 
«amo 3.0-litre V6 multivalve 
engine developing 194 horse- 
power at 5,500rpm but the 
coupd’s transmission was a 
5-speed close-ratio manual 
gearbox, while the Exclu- 
sive’s was a 4- speed auto- 
matic that detected and then 
adapted to my driving tech- 
nique. 

I was more than happy 
with the Peugeot's comfort- 
able ride but as a long-term 
fen of the marque I have to 
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Peugeot 406 Coup* wtth aO-litre VB engine. Styled with PWrrferina’s elegance, sporty though relaxing to drive 


say that there is something 
about the gas/hydrautic sus- 
pension that sets Citrosns 
apart from other cars. 

Small bumps at low speeds 
can be distinctly heard and 
felt but really bad roads - 
like those with broken edges . 
and adverss cambers - are 
treated -with disdain. 

The Exclusive’s ride was 
soft, almost Boating: but 
computer control of the sus- 
pension units ensured It was 
never floppy and that fast 
comers were almost roll- 
free. Whatever the load, it 
always remained leveL 

Two incidental advantages 
of CitroSn's gas/hydraulic 
suspension have helped me 
to past emergencies. Raising 
the ride height at the touch 
of a lever came in handy on 
flooded roads. . 

And on no other make of 
car is changing a wheel so 
quick and easy. You select 
maximum ride bright, put a 
prop under the body and 
then reduce the ride height. 
The wheel with, the flat 
tyre lifts clear of the 
ground. 

Although- both cars -had 

the w»me pn g+na the manual 
transmission Peugeot coup* 


had lower overall gearing for 
sportily rapid acceleration. It 
was quick off the mark; 
Peugeot claims 0-62mph in 
8/2 seconds. 

More important to me was 
its extreme flexibility which 

There was no 
way I could 
persuade two 
sets of golf 
clubs and . 
trolleys into 
the boot of ' 
the Peugeot 

encouraged a relaxed driving 
style of starting in first, 
g yrin g 1 straight into third and 
than Into fifth. 

On 1 the motorway, the 
engine, was faster-spinning 
than one expects of a 3.0-titre 
but never. i«g» than sfiken. 
Fuel consumption averaged 
26mpg (lOBl/lOOkm). 

The Peugeot, styled by 
Pininfarina, is an urbane 
car, exceptionally good-look- 


ing, roomy up front, some- 
what less so in the rear seats 
and with moderate boot 
space. 

It has finesse. Unlock the 
car with the remote control 
and the windows drop a few 
millimetres so the big doors 
will shut without slamming 
- and then the windows rise 
again. 

Operating the catch on a 
front-seat backrest makes 
the whole seat slide forward 
under power and then back 
to its pre-set position 
once the rear passenger is 
in. 

The coupfi’s manual gear- 
box was as good as they 
come but far everyday driv- 
ing I would have- preferred 
the automatic transmission 
as fitted to the Citroen 
Xantia Exclusive. 

. When you are inching for- 
ward on a motorway that 
has congealed to a near- 
standstill , a trivial loss of on- 
paper performance and 5 per 
cent greater average fuel 
consumption is a small price 

to pay far the sheer ease that 
is provided by two-pedal con- 
trol 

An open road car, the 
Exclusive felt like a slimmer 


version of Citro&n’s flagship 
model 3.0-litre XM, an 
impression fed by the soft 
black leather, power- 
adjusted seats, superb ride, 
vigorous performance and 
ambience of air-conditioned 
tranquillity. 

Back-seat passengers had 
plenty or head, leg, hip and 
elbow room and lifting the 
tailgate revealed a large, 
slabsided load space. 

Which of these two desir- 
able cars should one buy? If 
good looks are critical, it has 
to be the glamorous Peugeot 
coupA I loved its sheer ele- 
gance but there was no way 
I could persuade two sets of 
golf clubs and power trolleys 
into the boot. 

So for me it would have to 
be the Exclusive, even if its 
gendarmerie blue non-metal- 
lie paintwork did nothing for 
its elegant lines. 

Prices: Peugeot 406 coup6 
3.0 V6 SE (manual) £27,020; 
Citroen Xantia Exclusive 
automatic £22,030. 

There are cheaper, 2.0- 
Htre, 4-cylinder engine ver- 
sions of .both cars, priced 
from £20,670 (406 C0Up€) 
and £18.695 (Xantia Exclu- 
sive). 


Talking about 
a new generation 
of clever cars 

John Griffiths chats with Abe, his new Lincoln, 
and looks forward to an enduring relationship 

H arold M us grove phone, CD. radio and air a microphone, smaller tb 
flrst gave us the conditioning are the only a thimble, sticking up frt 
talking car. systems hi the Lincoln that the steering wheel boost 

It was 1984. can be voice-activated. Wip- and a small steering whi 


H arold M us grove 
first gave us the 
talking car. 

It was 1984. 
Harold was chief executive 
of what was then Austin 
Rove - and with the Maestro, 
he proudly declared, a mira- 
cle was born. 

Unfortunately, such were 
the shortcomings of its syn- 
thesised voice system, 
designed to sound warnings 
of malfunctions, that the 
only miracle was that Aus- 
tin Rover escaped being 
razed to the ground by 
hordes of irate owners. 

Maybe the talking Mae- 
stro would have bean for- 
given had it started eacb 
day more astutely. There 
could have been sycophantic 
remarks to lady owners 
such as "My, what a vision 
of loveliness we are today"; 
or sniggers of, "Let’s go 
humiliate a Cortina" to driv- 
ers of the Formula One bent. 

Instead, it aired dismal 
warnings such as "Your 
door is open” or “Your 
engine has just fallen into 
the road", which were usu- 
ally hopelessly inaccurate. 

Once apoplectic Maes- 
troistes realised there was 
something embarrassing 
about yelling at their cars to 
shut up. the “miracle” was 
quickly over. By the mid- 
1980s, the garrulous Mae- 
stro was no more. 

Now, more than a decade 
later. I’ve been having a 
chat with the first of a new 
generation of altogether 
more competent talking cars 
- one of Ford's finest, a pro- 
totype Lincoln Town Car. 

1 tell it to phone the office. 
It says: “To, boss - office 
coming up.” 

I say: "Flay track 5 of that 
CD." It says: “Sure thing - 
bey, good taste or what?" 

I cannot decide which 
radio station I want. Duti- 
fully, my new Lincoln pal Q 
call him Abe) reads out a 
whole directory. 

Cool K I say - and .oblig- 
ingly Abe turns down the 
air conditioning. 

Yes, I admit, I have embel- 
lished the conversation. Abe 
obeys my commands exactly 
- but his responses are more 
dour. He has not yet learnt 
to be chummy, but no doubt 
chumminess can soon be 
programmed in. 

For now, what the Lincoln 
does is repeat my commands 
with nnflurried accuracy, 
before executing them. More 
important, it gets them 
right even while jolting 
along unmade roads or 
above such intrusions as the 
hum of the air condit- 
ioning. 

For the present - meaning 
the next few months - the 


Agony and ecstasy on the road 


D enouncing the . 

evils of our “car 
culture" Is easy.- 
Finding a 

, workable alternative is the 
tough part. 

Nicola Baird's recent book 
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on the subject. The Estate 

We’re ha*, has amass of 
material on the problem and 
possible answers. But. she - 
may underestimate bow 
much pain motorists are ‘ 
prepared to endure to make 

driving tolerable in future. 

“If motoring is to live, tbe 
car, as we currently know it, 
must die." This-apocalyptic 
view, quoted in Baird’s book, 
comes from a prominent 
national newspaper 
journalist and may indeed be 
an accurate forecast 

The fact Is that the 
■journalist himself, who lives 
i in south London, has shown 
no intention of renouncing 
1 his large -limousine^ Such a 


gap between sweeping 
statement and personal - 

behaviour is one that surely 
inns deep for most 
dyed-in-the-wool motorists. 

Nevertheless on any 
measure, either personal and 
anecdotal or large-scale 
statistical, few will dispute 
that in the UK. a desperately 
overcrowded island, driving 
• is becoming a more 
distasteful experience, 
especially in and around all 
tbe major conurbations. 

There are already 27m 
registered cars in the UK; by 
2025, this figure could have 
reached 40m. Baird says - 
rightly - we persist in 
buying them even though 


they are expensive, get 
broken into, are dangerous, 
and are a prime source of 
pollutants. 

Her book was written 
before John Prescott, the 
deputy prime minister, 
unveiled his transport white 
paper, but she would surely 
endorse the thrust of that 
document in which, as one 
commentator put it, “the ear. 
is no longer king". Where 
she might disagree is that 
she would apparently prefer 
to see tbe car deposed in a 
palace coup, while the 
Labour government appears 
to want to cut the powers of 
the car gradually mid, in 
turn, empower its previously 


in effectual rivals - the train, 
bus and bicycle. 

The trouble wlih either 
prescription Is that it must 
confront a powerful lobby in 
the oil industry and a 
powerful instinct - our 
desire to get behind the 
wheel Whatever medication 
we apply to make the 
transport system workable 
will involve painful tolls or 
restrictions for the motorist 
to be effective. As Baird 
says: “We all want to drive, 
we all have a right to drive, 
and that’s the problem." 

* "The Estate We're In" by 
Nicola Baird. Indigo, £7.99. 

John Munch 


phone, CD. radio and air 
condUioning are the only 
systems in the Lincoln that 
can be voice-activated. Wip- 
ers, cruise-control . . . any- 
thing else requires a flick of 
a finger. 

Bnt Visteon, the Ford- 
owned components group 
which has developed the 
technology, has already 
started producing more 
sophisticated systems for 
important new cars to be 
lannched this year. One is 
the replacement for the Ford 
Scorpio; the other the 
S-Type from Jaguar, Ford's 
British luxury cars subsid- 
iary. 

, On these care, voice com- 
mands alone will also open 
doors, boot and filler cap, 
activate interior lights, 
adjust mirrors and wind 
windows op or down. 

Cool it, I 
say - and 
obligingly 
Abe turns 
down the air 
conditioning 

What I am really looking 
forward to, however, will 
take at least three years, 
maybe five. 

By then, according to Vis- 
teon, I am going to be able 
to tell Abe, or his successor, 
to run me a bath. And to put 
the pizza on to bake. And all 
while we are still on the 
motorway and far from 
home. 

Abe, you see. has friends. 
One is Bin Gates and his 
company. Microsoft. Others 

are at Intel, home of the 
Pentium computer micro- 
processor. 

Gates and Intel have a 
firm conviction that by 
early next century many 
houses win be "intelligent”, 
with everything from cook- 
ers to curtains linked up to 
microprocessor control And 
Abe, via the internet link on 
his dashboard PC, will be 
able to pass on my verbal 
commands to direct them. 

Hakan Kostepen, multi- 
media systems manager at 
Visteon, is quite serious in 
painting this scenario - tbe 
technology is to hand now 
and the partnership between 
Visteon. Microsoft and Intel 
to create the enabling infra- 
structure Is already opera- 
tional under the Microsoft 
Windows-based ICES (infor- 
mation, communication, 
entertainment, safety and 
security) multimedia pro- 
gram. The remaining obsta- 
cles, says the frantically 
enthusiastic Kostepen, are 
mainly those of marketing 
and packaging. 

Even for a company the 
size of Visteon - $16bn turn- 
over, 56,000 employees - the 
technology has been a chal- 
lenge to develop. 

The only blue to its exis- 
tence for the driver may be 


a microphone, smaller than 
a thimble, sticking up from 
the steering wheel bousing 
and a small steering wheel 
“talk" button to press. 

But this leads to a com- 
plex set of hardware: signal 
processing, to recognise 
voices with a wide range of 
dialects and languages other 
than English; and network 
interface equipment to send 
and receive instructions and 
feedback from individual 
components of the system 
along multiplex wiring - an 
"intelligent" electronic ring- • 
main. 

Amazingly, there is no 
easily identifiable extra cost 
for the system. It nets ont at 
a few hundred dollars, but is 
not listed as an extra. 
Instead, the cost is being 
absorbed in the vehicle’s 
overall price tag. - 

The system, in its first * 
phase, could hardly be " 
easier to use. It might roll , 
its electronic eyes to the • 
heavens when dealing with ‘ 
mumblers like me, but those * 
meticulously worked-ont . 
algorithms can cope. Recog- - 
nition rates are over 90 per ‘ 
cent ) 

This is also a technology *. 
Joint venture from which 1* 
drivers of computers, as ' 
well as care, will benefit IT 
companies regard the occa- 
sional PC crash as one of 
those whimsical facts of life; 
to Ford and other volume 
carmakers, any kind of sys- 
tem failure that saps the 
confidence of the customer 

is anathema. 

Not only does Visteon aim 
for virtually fail-safe 
systems, it wants on-board 
computer hardware that can 
be updated and expanded to « 
overcome that other PC bny- ‘ 
er's harden - desktop { 
systems ont of date almost ^ 
as soon as they are in opera- • 
tfon. "We can't contemplate ' 
anything which might 
undermine the resale value , 
of tbe car," says Kostepen. * 

Where the limits of voice- -* 
activation technology lie is ; 
hard to guess. Its most 
ardent advocates claim that j 
two or three decades into “ 
the next century, motorists • 
may be able to climb Into * 
the back of their cars and 
simply order the car to drive 
itself home. I would take 
that one with a pinch of * 
salt * 

Visteon would like to have f 
a monopoly on its Vacs . 
(voice-activated control sys- 
tem) technology, bnt it 
hasn't. BMW is also getting t 
ready to sell care with voice- ‘ 
control systems. 

Within three years, such • 
technology will be on offer 
from most other leading car- 
makers, Including the facil- 
ity for drivers to give satel- • 
lite navigation systems a 
destination address ver- 
bally, with the car then call- - 
tag out to the driver when 
and where to make the 
turns. 

There should be a marked , 
reduction in nervous 
wrecks. 


Save thousands of pounds andtor save on wailing times on personal 
import brand new ftgtfl Hand Dnvs UK Specification & Left Hand Drive 
cars to outer. Some makes and models available Immediatoty. 

Most Makes and models available to order including. Land Plover 
Discovery, Range Rover, Mercedes Benz, BMW, Volvo, Audi, vw, 
Porscha etc. Also &mfted number of Ferrari. Rolls Royca and Bendey 
models avateHe. 
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How to Spend It 


Fashion 


How to 


take the 




creases 
out of a 


holiday 


Fabric makers have the traveller 
in mind, says Brenda Polan 


F ashion writers are 
notorious practi- 
tioners of the "do 
as I say, not as T 
do” school of 
co unselling . T hink Pink And 
Frilly This Season, we trum- 
pet before investing in yet 
another black trouser suit 
Real Women Wear Stilettoes, 
we insist, shuffling our 
comfy Hush-Puppied feet 
One erf the worst myths we 
tend to propagate concerns 
the capsule wardrobe which, 
for a holiday or a working 
trip, folds neatly into a 
carry-on bag and works bril- 
liantly in endless smart per- 
mutations. As for that 
advice, it is doubtful if any 
other group of women is as 
familiar with the excess bag- 
gage counters at airports as 
a flock Of mi grating fashion 

editors. 

Indeed, there Is little paint 
in being encumbered with 
bulky carry-on luggage when 
you are travelling in a group 
- as fashion editors nearly 
always do professionally. 
You're going to he last on 
the taxi queue anyway. The 
same goes for holidays; if the 
other members of the group 
have hefty valises, bags of 
golf clubs, and most of their 
personal library about their 
disorganised persons, what’s 
the point of bkng disciplined 
and resentful as they settle 
in by the carousel? 

Besides, who shops for a 
whale new co-ordinating 
wardrobe every time they 
leave home? The truth is 
that our wardrobes grow 
organically; they are the 
product of many sensible 
decisions, jEashioa feds, sale 
bargains and daft whims. 
They are made up of many 
disparate outfits which need 
all their bits If they are to 
work and which won’t bear 
breaking up and recombin- 
ing in same other way. 

So let’s forget the impossi- 
ble and unnecessarily stress- 
ful and look at how fabric 
manufacturers and designers 
have reacted to the fact that 
we are all, to a greater or 
lesser extent, peripatetic 
now. Most of us need to 


transport our clothes, if only 
on holiday, and we don't 
have the time or inehne iinn 
to iron them when we arrive. 
What's more, we don't have 
to. 

Many of the new textiles, 
some of them synthetic mir- 
acles and some inspired 
cocktails of natural fibres 
and yams grown in a labora- 
tory, are uncreasable. 

A tiny percentage of 
Lycra, for instance, bestows 
a disproportionate degree of 
resilience to a fabric. Its 
structure can also combat 
creases. Knitted viscose, for 
instance, only creases if seri- 
ously abused and, even then, 
it responds well to a few 
minutes bang in g in a cloud 
of steam over the bath. 

And than, thanks to a pre- 
vailing passion far texture, 
there are clothes with 
built-in crinkles and primi- 
tive pleats. Best-known in 
the latter category is Issey 
Miyake's Pleats Please col- 
lection, featheriight, perma- 
nently pleated polyesters in 
simple shapes and a multi- 
tude erf colours, plus a cou- 
ple of prints per season 
which can be mixed in differ- 
ent ways - and they are 
machine-washable. 

Because these clothes 
manage to be simulta- 
neously fashionable and 
slightly outside fashion they 
have extraordinary longev- 
ity, serving as much-loved 
wardrobe basics for years. 

Lezley George’s pleats are 
more adventurous than 
Miyake's. They are sexier 
and there are more fashion- 
able cuts and a greater vari- 
ety of colours, textures, fab- 
ric weights and pleating 
effects. Scrunched-up, they 
pack as tiny as anyone could 
desire. Other designers, too, 
have worked with crinkled 
fabrics, including Christina 
Kim of Dosa, who has 
achieved deliciously pretty 
effects with pure silk. 

Tracy Felth, an American 
designer whose deceptively 
fragile-looking dresses are 
new to Browns in South Mol- 
ton Street, also works in silk 
which has been treated to 



From left to right 

■ Navy/wtiite print -silk hatter-neck wrap 
dress, £180, by Diane von Furstsnberg 
from Browns, 23-27 South Molten Street, 
London W1 tel: 0171-481 7833. White 
straw Stetson, £1855, by Dollargrand 
from Fenwicks, New Bond Street, London 
Wl tel: 0171-629 9161. 

■ White cotfcm/Gnen trousers, £255, by 
JQ Sander at Browns, as before. Sepia 
rayon/lycra silky knit cardigan, £69, from 
Episode, 172 Regent Street, London W1 
and branches tel: 0171-589 4279. Bajra 


pashmtna, £195, from Fenwicks, as 
before; Nyfon/ieather fold-up travel bag, 
£7455, by Longchamp from Harrods, 
Knightsbridge, London SW1 tet 0171-730 
1234. Suede loafers, £9550, from Russell 
& Bromley, 24-25 New Bond Street, 
London W1 and branches teb 0171-629 
6903. Bronze sunglasses, £89, by Fabris 
Lane from Harvey Nichols, Knightsbridge, 
London SW1. Stockist inquiries tefc 
0181-974 1642. 

Watch, £2/430, by Chau met, 49a Sloane 
Street, London SW1 tet 0171-245 0045. 


■ Bronze s9k camisole, £85, fay Dosa . 
from Browns. P ol yester pteated trousers, 
£125, by Lezley George from Fenwi cks . 
Gingw straw bag, £50, and matching hat, 
£60, both by Helen Kaminski from Harvey 
Nichols, as before. Ginger leather 
gladiator toe hoop sa nd als, £175, from 
Gina, 189 Sloane Street; London SW1 tab 
0171-235 2932. White gold ring, £830, by 
Chaumet, as before. 

■ Blue embroidered nylon/viscose/ 
rayon slip efress, £315, by Ghost from 
Browns. Single strap, white leather sfing 


backs, £285, by Gina Couture. 

■ Blue multi-print sflk slip (fress, £135, by 
Tracy Felth from Browns. Pale lemon sffle 
hessian kfttoft-heeted mules, £17^, from 
Gina, aa before. Fold-up bags by 
Longchamp from Harrods, as before. 


Photographer ...... ........ Chris Grout-Smith 

Stylist Untie Learning 

A fefaa-up Karan Lockyer at Michae/john 

Management 

Hair Peter Forrester for Daniel GaMn 
Model ..... — Usa Butcher at IMG 


render it uncrushable. A 
Texan, who started his 
career in fashion on a quest 
to make the perfect slip 
dress for his girlfriend, Felth 
loves hot colours and Rajas- 
thani prints and provides 
slinky bias-cut slips to layer 
beneath his diaphanous little 
dresses. 

Tanya Same at Ghost uses 
a different approach. Her 
fabrics are a mixture of syn- 
thetics, often containing vis- 
cose, polyester and nylon, 
which are brutally shrank to 


give the finished material an 
unusual density which 
ensures that it clings and 
hangs in a flattering, sen- 
suous way. 

Many are embroidered or 
given another kind of tex- 
tural interest, and all are 
machine-washable. If you 
are a perfectionist, you may 
prefer them ironed but, as 
long as you don't wring 
them out too enthusiasti- 
cally, they don't really need 
tL 

Knitted fabrics, as they 


were last season, are an 
important element of fashion 
collections for the next The 
newly revived Diane von 
Furstenborg cross-over dress 
(a rave from the grave 1970s 
style) owes its legendary 
cling to the jersey It is made 
from - whether in cotton, 
viscose, polyester or silk. 
And you really have to try 
hard to crease it 
But all modern-minded 
designers have whole-cap- 
sule wardrobes of silky knit 
pieces, some semi-transpar- 


ent (which layer, seduc- 
tively), some matt and all of 
which hang beautifolly and 
feel light and easy to wear. 
Betty Jackson's and Donna 
Karan’s are among the best 
but they are also to be found 
in most good high street col- 
lections. 

There are. of course, a few 
travellers' tips to be learned 
from fashion editors. For 
instance: 

□ Always pads a capacious 
fo Id-up nylon bag: you 
always go shopping and a 


raffia basket from the local 
market looks silly cm the air- 
craft and is not secure in the 
bold; 

□ Never take new shoes: 
only those you have broken 
in and now feel like gloves. 
But do take several pairs; . 

□ Take a pashmina for 
chEly evenings an d draughts 
cm the aircraft; . ■ ■ 

□ As long as you have a 
belt, you can do anything 
with a sarong-sized length 
of fabric, so take the lengths 
that you bought last time 


. and add to your collection; 

□ Don't take valuable jewel- 
lery. If you're on business, 
minimalism is fine and. If 
you are on holiday, buy 
some cheap and cheerful 
local jewellery. Ethnic is in; 
a If you need a sun hat. buy 
the cheapest local version - 
and junk it when you leave: 

□ Have your hair cut into a 
wash-and-go style the week 
before you fly. Once you 
have made that iron redun- 
dant, the hairdryer starts to 
look unnecessary, too. 


S ummer in the Hamp- 
tons used to be about 
picnics ou the beach 
and leisurely after- 
noons sipping beer on the 
porch. 

Cars (and houses) were 
weather-beaten, clothes were 
casual and shopping con- 
sisted of a quick sprint to 
the A & P followed by a bar- 
becue at home. Exercise was 
confined to the tennis court 
or the daily half-hour walk 
by the ocean with the golden 
retriever. 

Tbday, the Hamptons is 
about *L50 fat-free cappucci- 
nos from the Barefoot Con- 
tessa, helicopters and celeb- 
rity spotting. Since 
sunbathing and eating (for 
reasons other than network- 
ing) are forbidden in this 
relentlessly fashionable 
resort, the only thing left to 
do is exercise. 

There is no need to visit 
Los Angeles or New York 
City to find out how 
Americans are exercising 
because almost anyone 
who's anyone in LA and 
New York spends the sum- 
mer in the Hamptons. There 
are almost as many personal 
trainers and yoga instruc- 
tors as there are moguls 
around here. Reservations at 
the Zone, America's only 
studio dedicated to "spin- 
ning” (indoor cycling), and 
Lotte Berk’s exercise classes 
in Brldgehampton are hot 
commodities. 

To gat into the gym of 
Alexis Stewart (Martha’s 
daughter) In East Hamp ton, 
you practically have to flash 
an actors’ union card. 
Beaches are almost bare (the 
only sunbathers are those 
trying to glimpse a celeb- 
rity), but try to book a $160 


Where spirituality meets Lycra 


In the fashionable Hamptons, the only thing left to do is exercise, observes Helen lftrwan-Tayior 


massage at noon at Water- 
mill’s holistic beauty spa. 
Naturopathies, and you'll be 
told to try again next month 
(East Hampton Gym, Fithian 
Lane, East Hampton. Tet +1 
516 814 4499.) 

Yoga has taken the Hamp- 
tons by storm. This wouldn't 
sound quite so funny if it 
weren’t for the fact that 
those hanging out with their 
personal yogis, talking 
yamas and niyamas, are the 
same guys who buy and sell 
multinationals before break- 
fast The private yogis, some 
of whom charge as much as 
$240 for their services, are 
not unaware of the irony. 

Deansin Parker, a psycho- 
analyst and founder of the 
Goodson Parker Wellness 
Center in New York City, 
admits it's laughable, but 
like most of the yoga teach- 
ers here, regards the craze as 
a symptom of a growing 
change of attitude in the US. 
“You cannot buy peace of 
mind," says Parker. “If 
you’re stepping on people all 
day, yon can’t get away from 
the feet that you're a nasty 
person by doing meditation 
or yoga. But just learning to 
relax is a big step forward.” 

She attributes the surge of 
Interest In yoga fo America's 
search for meaning: “The 
question is: is it OK to make 
millions of dollars? Who 
needs another house? So 
much stuff makes life mean- 
ingless and competition 
makes people crazy." 

“People feel something is 


missing in their lives," says 
Sharmila Cohen-Gold, a yoga 
teacher and holistic mas- 
seuse to many a star based 
in Sag Harbor. “I always 
remind myself and others 
that money doesn't make 
you a better person." 

The very youthful 
fiftysomething founder of 
the yoga-on-the-sea move- 
ment In the Hamptons is 
aware that yoga’s integrated 
psychology is part of the 
appeal, “instead of calling a 
therapist, I say take a deep 
breath.” In her time, she 
says. “I have seen many 
tough asses soften” (tet +1 
516 7254995). 

The most “in" yoga pro- 
gramme in the Hamptons is 
at the Hayground elemen- 
tary school in Bridgehamp- 
ton. Run by the dishy John 
Seel ye. this is where spiritu- 
ality meets Lycra. Seelye 
mostly looks after his per- 
sonal clientele (yes, the 
supermodels). who pay $75 
and upwards for his time 
(tet +2 516 329 0172). 

There is excitement in the 
air because “TestT, the man 
who invented America's 
newest fitness craze, contact 
yoga and yogasage, and who 
personally looks after Donna 
Karan, Demi Moore and 
Woody Harrekon, Is coming 
to town to host a workshop 
at the Hayground. 

Tesh (a-h-a- Ken Scott) has 
done the usual American 
thing - he has taken an 
ancient form of something 
and commercialised it Con- 



tact yoga, which is done 
with a partner, is not only 
fun but a great way to meet 
a managing director from 
Goldman Sachs. Needless to 
say, Seelye and many others 
are Incorporating contact 
yoga into their weekly pro- 
grammes. 

Directly across the potato 
field from where Seejye’s cli- 
entele is working up a spiri- 
tual sweat are the Lotte 
Berk "starve and tone" bri- 
gade. 

The husband and wife 
team Elisabeth Halpapp and 
Fred DeVito, who manage 
the Lotte Berk Method fran- 
chise in the US, are famous 
for creating the Berk Seat 
and the tight pelvic girdle 
(students write to thank 
them foe improving their sex 
lives). 

A combination of yoga, 


ballet, modem dance, calis- 
thenics and orthopaedic 
stretches, the method has 
been around for about 28 
years but has attained cult 
status because erf the grow- 
ing disillusionment with 
gyms and the injuries associ- 
ated with running and aero- 
bics. 

Ai $25 a session (less for a 
series), the Lotte - Berk 
Method is definitely for 
ladies who lunch (though on 
what exactly, you have to 
ask yourself). But this seem- 
ingly gentle form of exercise 
is stiU exercise with a capital 
E. Halpapp and DeVito pane-, 
tuste their classes with 
expressions like, “You are 
an athlete in training". 
Clenched teeth and shaking 
limbs are tie rigueur. steely 
determination resides 
behind all the tight leotards 


and nose jobs (Butter Lane 
•Barn, Bridgeh ampton , tet.+l 
516 J37 3290). 

■ Even though Halpapp calls 
the Lotte Berk Method the 
“T&i Gbi of the west", many 
of her disciples grab their 
bags, jump info their Chero- 
kee Jeeps and head for East 
Hampton for a wild aerobic 
ride at the Zone/ • - 
Run by 34-year-old Dacey 
Erik, indoor cycling (also 
known as spinning) is all the 
rage. The Zone, strategically 
located above East Hamp- 
ton's mOSt fachipnqHt* doth* 
fog ston» Calypso, contains 
47 stationary bikes, each 
equipped with a -381b fly- 
wheel 

: Pioneered by Johnny Gold- 
berg in. California, spinning 
has became another Ameri- 
can addiction.- Eyes closed 
and poised at 45 degrees. 


spinners set off, to very loud 
music, on an imaginary 
course determined by the 
teacher (the bikes are 
adjusted to simulate going 
uphill or downhill). 

"Spinning is about - finding 
your centre," says Erik. “It’S 
about you and the flywheeL 
It’s not about competition. 
You don’t have to win this 
race.” 

At the end of the *1S 
“ride” students don’t clap. 
*Tm your tour guide,” says 
Erik, “not your babysitter.” 
(Newton Lane, East Hamp- 
ton. Tel +1 516 329 3622.) 

For the truly intrepid, the 
most “in” workout is “Team 
Training” in some circles 
and “Raw or Trek” in others. 
The pioneer of the method. 
Bryan Visina, takes , his cli- 
ents out for “a real spin”. 
Students Qn the Hamptons) 
run on the beach, then jump 
on a mountain bike, swim 
100 laps, practise yoga pos- 
tures and finish with a kick- 
box session, for a fee of *75 
an hour. 

Vislna’s outdoor/back-to- 
nature approach to phys- 
ical fitness Is a. runaway suc- 
cess. 

His group, Baraka, has 
-doubled In size and he is 
looking for- a permanent 
summer headquarters. “The 
Hamptons has so many 
resources," says Visina, “you 
can kayak oh Georgia pond, 
.then go into the .ocean* to 
weather the waves,". 

- What makes his -approach 
unique is the fact that 


clients alternate between 
trainers, some of whom are 
er-boxere and yoga teachers. 
No workout is ever the same 
(tel: +i 212 255 00671 

If it all sounds too much, 
then Alexi Stewart's gym in 
East Hampton is probably 
the answer. The swanky 
space, dotted daily with 
fresh flowers (from Martha's . 
garden), , boasts the latest 
equipment and latest stars 
(Cindy Crawford Is a regular 
visitor, as is Martha). It’s the 
perfect setting far the mogul 
and his personal trainer 
(who is never mare thaw 2ft 
behind) to seek relaxation 
among other beautiful 
people and their personal 
trainers. 

The mind/ body connection 
Is what fitness is all about 
these days. Millions of US 
baby-boomers who grew up 
as the fitness craze began 
are now worrying about 
injuries in their Impending 
old age (jn the US, old is 
45). 

“The ‘Wellness' of the 
future is about wring your 
own mind,” says Deansin 
Parker, “People- today are 
much more aware and 
knowledgeable about their 
bodies. They are aware that 
beauty comes from the 
inside." 

But in the Hamptons, one 
could argue, beauty comes 
.from the pocketbook. If you 
add up the price of the yogi, 
the masseur, the Lotte Berk 
.series, the new $1,200 stain- 
less steel spinning bike 
designed for home use, we’re 
talking big money. And 
that’-s before the- diamond 
' studs, 'the manicures, the 
W.50 fat-free cappuccinos 
and the house on Lily Pond 
Lane, 
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Cookery 


Living off the fat of the land 

Britain's butter-buying habits are pathetic, says Philippa Davenport, who urges consumers to be more discriminating 


H old a butter- 
cup under my 
dhfn and its 
golden reflec- 
tion on my 
skin suggests I love -butter. E 
do! lam thtnMrtg of- starting 
a campaign its 

and negtect OhveoII is .*B*- 
very well. Some'is'exCeB&it, 
it is indispensable for certain 
culinary purposes, and I 
would be loathe to be with- 
out it But Its virtual take- 
over as the fat element in 
British cooking and on our 
tables strikes me as nonsen- 
sical. 

Britain is cattle country, 
not the land of the olive: The 
same is true of other north- 
ern European countries and 
much of the US. Butter is 
the fat of our land -'and 
lard, of course. 

The olive does not grow in 
Britain. But (dive aQ is the 
new religion.' Hours are 
devoted to choosing it, small 
fortunes are spent on buying 
it, and some people's larders 
boast three or mare sorts. ' 
On the other hand, we are 
pathetically casual about 
butter. Nine out of 10 shop- 
pers simply reach, unthink- 
ingly, for whatever brand is 
cheapest - a crazy state of 
affair s. 

The reasons for butter’s 
decline and olive oil's rise in 
the UK market are several. 
First, in culinary matters, 
the British have -a silly habit 
of knocking their own. For- 
eign is fashionable and bet- - 
ter. according to the mantra. 
Ergo, choosing foreign ingre- 
dients will glamorise and 
improve British cooking. 
This is clearly untrue, and. 
defeatist 


Good cooking depends an 
selecting ingredients that 
are the best of their Mod , 
preparing them simply and 
carefully, and knowing when 
io leave weH alone. Second. . 
we have been seduced by the 1 
nutritionists* image of the 
Mediterranean diet and the 
promise of good health via 
low cholesterol 

In truth; animal fat fea- 
tures as well as vegetable cal 
In the eating of many Medi- 
terranean communities, 
where duck and goose fat 
are: prized (dang with lard. 

The idea of trimming fla- 
voursome fat from meat is 
regarded as shocking and 
wasteful, and cheese is rel- 
ished. Mono-saturated fats 
may have certain advan- 
tages over saturated, but the 
real health message lies in 


been farther tainted - and 
tastebhds debased — by shelf 
space previously reserved far 
butter being squeezed by 
margarines and nasty butter 
mfostitirtes^ .-j.- 

. ChMp hotter, like cheap 
- anything else, usually mgana 
inferior. Many of the biggest 
B elling brands are frankly 
ntt worth buying if you 
value your tastebuds. 
Im p o rt s from old Empire 
countries, or blends, they 
tend to be made with anonym 
mons cream from inten- 
sively fanned herds spread 
over mare than one county, 
or even several countries. 

Invariably they are 
fiercely heat-treated, notably 
salty and sometimes not 
very fresh', faintly nsdd 
even, despite a long seU-by 
date. Such batter is capable 


depend on the breed of cow, 
season, terrain, feed (grazing 
and supplementary), the 
degree of heat treatment 
used, whether the cream is 
..fresh, ripened; clotted or 
whey; * bow much salt •: is ■ 
added (if any), and the fresh- 
' ness pf the product when 
you buy it Butter wrappers 
usually state dearly whether 
the contents are salted' or 
unsalted and major produc- 
ers give salt and fat percent- 
ages in the small print 
Labels rarely specify, how- 


the importance of eating ~ of anointing foods, but it is 


fresh rather than heavily 
processed foods, In not over- 
eating, and. in tay*r>g exer- 
cise. Butter, hke olive oil. is 
a fresh, natural food. And, 
just for the record, while 
oQve oil is almost 100 per 
cent fat butter usually con- 
tains about 82 per cent 

The third paint is this: 
olive oil production stan- 
dards have risen dramatic- 
ally and distribution has 
rocketed. British shoppers, 
who once bad to go to Lon- 
don's Soho, or settle for an 
anonymous phial of “pure 
olive off" from Boots the 
Chemist may now find a 
selection of extra virgin 
estate-bottled olive oils in 
their village - shop. Con- 
versely, good quality butter 
hoc been more difficult to 
find for some time. 

The Image of butter has 


hardly a treat, waxy on 
bread, fatty when melted. • 

if this is the sort of butter 
experience most Britons 
encotmter - and I fear it is - 
no wonder droves are con- 
verting to a butterless way 
of life. 

The time has surely come 
to take a fresh look at hot- 
ter. 1 am not suggesting we. 
put butter cm the altar of 
gastronomy, heaven forbid. 
Just that we should apprec- 
iate good butter for the 
wholesome and delicious 
pleasure it is. and recognise 
f\nt-p again that it has a valu- 
able (sometimes irreplace- 
able) role to play in good 
cooking. 

Butter can. of course, only 
be as good as the cream from 
which it is made and the 
string of the dairy maid {or 
man). Quality and character 



ever, how the cream has 
been treated - whether it is 
raw or pasteurised, whether 
it is sweet-cream or lactic- 
ripened. A pity, for such 
information gives useful 
clues about the character of 
the product In practice, Brit- 
ish, American and New Zea- 
land butters are generally 
sweet-cream (made with 
ordinary fresh cream), while 
those from mainland Europe 
and Scandinavia are lactic- 
rfpened (the cream has been 
lightly soured). 

Lactio-ripened butter is. so 
to speak, the butter equiva- 
lent of crime fralche. with 
all the extra flavour dimen- 
sions that implies. 


Once upon a time, all but- 
ters were made with raw 
cream, and most were lactic- 
ripened - because lactic 
acids develop naturally in 
raw cream if it is left to 
stand, and it was common 
farmhouse practice to let 
cream age before churning 
(for a day or two or three, 
depending on weather and 
dairy conditions). 

Ageing not only ripens fla- 
vours but hardens the fat 
globules, making cream 
easier to churn - no mean 
consideration in days when 
everything had to be done by 
hand. A crucial part of the 
buttennaker’s skills (along 
with scrupulous attention to 
hygiene) lay in judging when 
the cream was ready, ripe 
enough to display a nutty 
flavoursome tang, but not 
overdone. Leave it too long 
and it turns from agreeably 
sour to dangerously bad. 

Butter made with raw 
cream is relatively rare 
these days; pasteurised 
cream Is the norm. Pasteu- 
risation has done a lot to 
reduce health hazards, of 
course, but not all its effects 
are beneficial In particular, 
it can destroy not only 
potentially harmful bacteria 
but also the valuable 
flavour-enhancing elements 
that enable cream to ripen 
naturally and assume that 
delicious, faintly sour taste. 
The higher the pasteurising 
temperature, the faster and 
fiercer the effects. 

The most devastating tech- 
nique is to blast-heat cream 
to a high degree almost as 
soon as milltuH. trilling 1 off 
everything, then to season 
the inert bland result with 


salt to reinstate some sort erf 
flavour and ensure long 
shelf-life. This is the modern 
sweet-cream method 
favoured by industrial giants 
in the UR, US and New Zea- 
land - and it explains why 
their butters tend to be flat 
and samey. 

In S candina via and most 
of mainland Europe, butter- 
makers prefer to perpetuate 
the lactic-ripened method 
(albeit generally using pas- 
teurised cream) and to add 
relatively little or no salt 

Some producers have 
learnt to pasteurise more 
gently and slowly, which 
wipes out dangerous bac- 
teria but allows some of the 
original character of the 
cream to survive. And same 
add to the pasteurised cream 
a cocktail of selected lactic 
ferments to heighten that 
crime fralche effect or build 
their own recipe. 

Good butter does still 
exist, both commercially and 
farm-made on a small scale, 
in Britain as well as abroad. 
What is more, new artisan 
buttermakers are beginning 
to spring up - just as cheese- 
makers did a few decades 
ago. 

I believe it is possible for a 
new golden age of butter to 
dawn in the UK as consum- 
ers (prompted by BSE, lis- 
teria and salmonella scares) 
begin to question more 
closely the provenance of the 
ingredients they buy, and 
realise that quality is worth 
paying for. 

If you have not done so 
recently. I suggest you buy a 
selection of butters and 
indulge In a little compara- 
tive tasting to rediscover 


how varied flavours and tex- 
tures can be. Given the 
diversity available in good 
delis and at farm gates 
(about which more next 
week), it seems daft always 
to stick to the same brand, 
or thff cheapest, week after 
week, for years. We have 
learnt to be choosy about 
other basics, selecting differ- 
ent breads, olive oils, honeys 
and wines for different occa- 
sions. Why not butter? 

As for price, buying best 
quality butter* is not the 
great extravagance some 
people imagine. On the con- 
trary, it tends to be excellent 
value. Because it has real 
flavour, you may find you 
need relatively little of it. 
The cost compares favour- 
ably with top olive oils. And 
the pleasures are at least as 


Next week, Philippa Daven- 
port looks at individual 
butters and buttermakers. 


Appetisers 

Chefs 

new 

move 


J eoxKhristaphe 

Novefli has gone 
from chef to empire 
buSder in two short 
yrara. And why not? 
He to talented, pleasant, - 
works bard and has a 
knack of knowing what 
restaurant-goers want 
Latest addition to the 
Novell! Group Is Le 
Moulin de Jean, a 
renovated lStb century 
building in the Norman 
countryside about an bour 
Enxn Cherbourg. 

The launch menu. FFr95 
for two courses, FFtwb 
for three, will Include my 
own Novell! favourite - 
stuffed, braised pig's 
trotter. Chef-mauagerwUl 
be Jean-Marie Lenfant - 
who has worked for 
NovelU for three years. 

For reservations call +33 
02 33 48 39 29. From 
October, five bedrooms 
will be available for 
overnight stays. 

■ Hotel de la Cite. 
Orient-Express Hotels’ 
property In Carcassonne, 

Is running a series of wine 
courses until the end of 
November. 

Led by Georges Gracia, 
the hotel's sommelier, the 
three-night packages will , 
include accommodation in 
a junior suite, lunches in 
country restaurants end a 
dinner In the hotel’s La 
Barba cane restaurant. 

Dally tastings and a 
course in wine 
appreciation will be 
combined with visits to 
the vineyards of Carbiftres 
and Limoux. Cost will he 
around £680 per person . 
excluding ni ghut. For 
more details call +33 04 
6871 98 71 QT fax +33 04 68 
-71 50 15. Ryanair (tel: 
0541-569569) flies direct to 
Carcassonne. 

■ Scottish cook and. 
writer Claire MacDonald 
has opened a new house - 
next to her hotel. Kinloch 
Lodge, an the Isle of Skye, 
where she has bulk a 
reputation for high- 
quality home-made food. 
Lady MacDonald of 

Ma^ D pnaM - hw h usband 

is High Chief of dan 
Donald - now plans to 
expand her cookery 
demonstrations and to 
offer seven-night stays. 
Don’t even think of asking 
if Ronald McDonald is 
related. - - 

■ The first Manchester 
food and drink festival 
takes place from October 
ltoiL 

Jill James 


How I sold my 1 980s wine collection 


I n the first few years of the 
1990s, it was becoming very 
evident that the decade 
starting 1980 had produced 

many good vintages in Bordeanx. 

. Apart from 1984, and perhaps 
1987, most classed growths pro- 
duced excellent wines, with ’SSL 
■86, '86 and ’89 producing - out- 
standing examples. However, at 
the time, the economy was 
sliding into recession, and the out- 
look for -the wholesale wine tirade 
was not bright Some Enj^sh mer- 
chants had overextended them- 
selves and the international mar - 
ket in : investment grade -wine 
subdued. ' ,i_„ 

Thus, an opportunity arose far a 
cautious buyer to pick up wine 
with potential either at auction, or 
from merchants’ distressed rales. 

With copious broker* 
chants’ lists, a subscription to 
Christie's monthly' sales catalogue, 
and the confidence of having a 

cool, low-variant • temperature 

Scottish cellar- for kW*®® 1 

occasional ease or- so of ®oou vara* 
left-bank red Bordeaux. 

• - .4i 


Reader Charles Cummin-Buchan tells how he made a tidy profit 

'rAv r : 1 1 • *• •. 


By 1998, the picture had com- 
pletely (hanged, Auction prices for 
first growths and ’‘super seconds” 
were booming, ftaeUed by invest- 
ment demand and the series ' of 
poor vintages in the eariy 1990s. 

It seemed an appropri a t e time to 
realise some profit, especially 
.since some of the wine was reach- 
ing optimum maturity, and the 
temptation to break open some of 
the wooden cases to sample the 
wines was always present' (See 
table X.) . : 

Once 1 the decision to sell had' 
been made, - three options pres- 
ented themselves. One could sdl at 
auction, through a merchant's bro- 
kerage lister directly to a mer- 
chant '/ 

The uncertainty of the fin* two 
methods,' along with, having to 
organise transport, and -the off- 
patting vendor's charge at ane- 
tion, eff tiie 10 Tier cent broker's 
commission, swayed me towards 
selling directly to a merchant. 

A standard list of : the wines 
available- was faxed to ll leading 

merchants. Most replied within a 
fortnight Six o/fenA to pnndiase 

• • «*’.■ '•••“ 


'2. The Initial Offara to Buy 
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directly, three offered only broker- 
age terms, and two did not reply. 
(See tabfe.twa) 

Although the variation in the 
totals offered by the direct pur- 
chases was very significant, it was 
nothing to the differences between 
the prices for the indMdnal wines. 

Each merchant appeared, to have 
fairly different favourites, with 
much bias, both fox and against, in 
the prices offered for. the different 
growths. For Instance, at the top 
end, offers for Ch- _Latour ’89 


£4.030 

C4.13S 
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C4^0 

£3.480 
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ranged from £800 to £980, and at 
the lower end, offers for Ch. 
Prieori-Lkhine ranged from £140 
to £240. 

A second process was clearly 
needed. It was to cherry-pick the 
best offers for individual wines. 

After ringing some at the pro- 


spective purchasers, and persuad- 
ing them - with mixed success - 
to move on their initial offers, a 
new analysis produced the result 
that the best that could be 
achieved without too much incon- 
venience was to split the parcel 
between Wilkinsons and Biben- 

dnm. 

Both collected the wines at their 
expense, with Bibendmn offering 
also to purchase a few single odds 
and | wk- 

Pa trick Wilkinson was particu- 
larly helpful and was obviously 
very keen on making his custom- 
ers happy. 

WiBdnsons also paid when the 
wines were collected, whereas 
Bibendnm waited until the wines 
had arrived in their warehouse, 
were checked and had gone 
through their payments system - 
this took seven weeks. 

This experience of dealing with 
the wine trade as a member of the 
public was profitable, not too 
time-consuming, and fun. The 
final cheques totalled £4,510, mak- 
ing a net profit of £2485, 101 per 
cent, in six years. 
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FOOD AND DRINK 


Solving the 
rustic 


mystery of 
Cabrales 


Adam Hopldns loves the salty, 
madly tangy cheese of the Picos 


T here is something 
in the air in the 
Picos de Eoropa, 
those super jagged 
mountains in the north of 
Rpatn it makes innocuous 
white cheeses come out in 
terrible blue spots and, as 
for the cheeses intended to 
be blue, matured in lime- 
stone caverns in the moun- 
tains - well, the result is 
astounding. 

For these are cheeses 
which twist and snarl on the 
palate like a ferret down a 
trouser leg. Even a mild one 
can lose you friends if you 
cany ft about 
As it happens, I have 
known the bine cheeses, 
made from milk of cow or 
goat or sheep or all the 
three combined, throughout 
my adult life. 

It was Joan Benito, local 
literary man, who first 
introduced me to them in 
the dty of Oviedo, munch- 
ing the maggots - there 
were maggots hi those days; 
none now, under European 
regulations - off the sharp 
side of his knife. 

I was not so keen as he on 
the maggots, but I loved the 
salty, madly tangy cheese. 
Its name - Cabrales, if it 
comes from the Asturias 
side of the mountains, Picdn 
if it comes from the next 
door region of Santander - 
lodged deep in my brain. 

But it was Pedro Velarde, 
just a week or two ago, who 
showed me the effect of the 
air of the Picos on ordinary 
white cheeses. There he was, 
in his immaculate cheesery 
in the village of Pendes, in 
the Lfcbana valley, dressed 
all in white like a doctor or 
a vet, even with a white hat 
on, and turning out all- 
white Qnesuco - another 
local cheese with its own 
denommaddn de origen. But 
when he led me into his 
storeroom, the hundreds of 
little round cheeses, all 
made under controlled con- 
ditions from pasteurised 
milk, were definitely coming 
out in spots. 

“We can rub off the blue 
before we sell them," he 
said reflectively, “bat there 
is certainly something in the 
air." 

It is this special some- 
thing, existing naturally in 
the region, in caves and air, 
that has enabled the little 
group of hand-made cheeses 
from the Picos - Qnesuco, in 
four variant forms; 
Cabrales. made in about 20 
villages; and Pfcta, made in 
only two - to survive in a 
world which has began to 
recognise them as being 
quite out of the ordinary. 

“Not that they don’t put 
penicillin into the blue 
cheeses,” says Marla Josd 
Llorente, secretary to the 
regulatory board for Picdn. 
“It’s pure myth that it Just 
happens on its own.” 

“Well," says Marfa de los 
Angeles de Pelayo, “when I 
was a child, the cheeses we 
made at home had nothing 
at all added except the ren- 
net. Even now, 1 don’t use 
penicillin directly. A little 
bit of mature cheese in the 
mixture will have the same 
effect.” 

Across the mountains 
from Pendes, in the village 
of P6o de Cabrales, Angeles 
is one of the most modern 
and proficient producers of 
the Asturian version. She 
starts each day at 5am, 
assisted by her mother. Her 
husband, known by his sur- 
name PbLayo, is responsible 
for the milk - some home- 
made, as it were, by cows in 
a nearby byre but most 
bought in from neighbours. 
None of this is pasteurised 
which is a big factor in mak- 
ing Cabrales and Pio&o more 
interesting than the notion- 
ally all-white Qnesuco. 

It is. of comae, a wonder- 
ful and seemingly magical 
process. X turn np early 
enough to watch' 600 litres 
of milk and added rennet - 
plus that little bit of cheese 
- torn into semi-solid cord 


in a gjwwnfrig chrome vat. 

Thanks to grants from 
Asturias, from the late 
1980s on, and now from 
Europe, where the denomi- 
nation de origen is officially 
recognised and supported, 
all here is new and immacu- 
late. 

Moreover, the cheese gets 
some protection from coun- 
terfeiters, long a problem 
with Cabrales (although 
there are also worries about 
big dairies coming in). The 
downside is that the produc- 
ers have to keep elaborate 
technical records, which 
they bate. 

Now Angeles and mother 
Guadalupe cut the curd, 
heavy work with wooden 
implements, reducing it to 
pieces of walnut-size and 
releasing the pale and 
watery whey, which is 
drained off and goes to feed 
the animals. The curds 
themselves, with a good 
handful of sea salt, are soon 
stuffed into moulds; and so 
begins a four- to five-day 
process of taming and salt- 
ing the emergent cheeses, 
top. bottom and sides. Ten 
or 15 days in the storeroom 
- the cheeses now turned 
out of the mould - and off 
they go for up to three 
months of maturing in a 
cave located somewhere in 
the hills. 

It was this I had espe- 
cially wanted to see, since I 
had already failed in the 
Pi con-producing village of 


Cheese box 


Ada m Hopkins travailed A 
.from Plymouth to 
Santander with Brittany 
Ferries: Tel- 0990-360360’. 

A 10-day refem crossing i - 
tor two adults; car and ; > 
two-berth cabin to both '• 
(fractions, costs from £482" • 
(prices based offtasttwo \ 
weeks to September, . j ; 
He then travelled. a forthra-.: v 
1% hours by road and - 

stayed to Arenas de •••• 
Cabrales, to the hotel of ; 
the. same riame from 
Brittany Ferries brochure. . 
Angeles and her stotier-in- 
law say that each offers a 
vfflage-styte ftoflday home 
for rent to P4ode 
Cabrales, Astoriss. Lbts.of 
rooms, no Bngfish spoken. 


Bqjes (renowned for its iso- 
lation and sense of secrecy). 

When, after some hours of 
parley. I asked if I could see 
a cave, everyone looked at 
their feet and shuffled and 
suddenly had work to do. 

But Angeles and Pelayo, 
although country people 
through and through, 
belong to a different, more 
opai world; so off we went 
in a little station wagon full 
of churns (ready for milk 
collection on the way). 

Many of the caves are 
high up In the mountains. 
But the one to which we 
now made our way was sur- 
prisingly low, just a short 
way up the road from Are- 
nas de Cabrales, a couple of 
kilometres from Fto. 

A path behind a little barn 
led np through woods, with 
wet ferns brushing at our 
legs. And suddenly there 
was a shaft going straight 
into the hill, with a wooden 
door 10 or 12 metres in. 
Angeles unlocked the door 
(although cheese rustling is 
apparently unknown in the 
area) and issued torches, 
worn on the head with a 
rubber mounting. We 
entered looking like coal- 
miners. 

There was nothing too 
unusual about the compara- 
tively short and regularly 
formed cave - except that it 
was running wet, essential 
to the process, arid H was 
full of wooden shelves on 
either side packed with a 
dense assemblage of blue 
ch uses, all in varying states 
of maturation. 

Bat the venue and the 
smell expressed the culmi- 
nation of a truly rustic mys- 
tery. Long may it endure. 
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A vibrant new Spanish style 


■«. i .1 WT# J 


Sue Style considers the changes in Spanish cuisine when she eats out in Madrid's restaurants 


“ The feeblest cooking in Europe is 
the Spanish, when it tries to be 
European, and swops its splendid 
old stews, crabs and lamb chops for 
some dismal travesty of the French 
cuisine 


S o says James Morris in 
his classic book on Spain, 
published in 1964 by 
Faber and Faber (price 12 
shillings). But many 
things have chang ed in Spain since 
then, food included. 

While traditional cooking still 
abounds, a new, vibrant style, 
valid in its own right but grafted 
on to the revered indigenous base, 
has emerged. Spanish food, freed 
from culinary censorship, bound- 
ing with self-confidence and prac- 
tised by chefs of considerable tal- 
ent has crane of age. 

Hats off first to Abraham Garda, 
chef-patron at Madrid’s Viridiana. 
The restaurant is strategically 
placed near the Prado museum. 

Garda likes to build both Moroc- 
can and Mexican influences on to 
the essentially Iberian base of bis 
cooking. His tasting menu is a 
good place to start 
A patrician sliver of duck liver, 
with a caramelised jus based on an 
olorous Pedro Ximenez. precedes a 
more proletarian stew (estofado) of 
wheat lentils and beans with saf- 
fron served in a rmm-paellera. 
Then there is an assortment of 
anchovies and fresh sardines sea- 
soned with a mysterious Andalu- 
dan herb, a tuna tartare enveloped 


in a thin slj c** Of smoked galmnn 
and a flour tortilla filled with cour- 
gette flowers d 2s mezicana. 

A toothsome sole fillet wound 
deftly around a prawn is served on 
a saffron sauce with diminutive 
wild artichokes, followed by a trio 
of wild boar and venison medal- 
lions in a rich Banyuls sauce 
enclosed in a triangle of piped 
apple purde and garnished with 
lauandula stoechas — the kind of 
lavender it is hard to nurse 
through a north European winter. 

The wine list is as much, fun as 
the food. It starts with Garda’s 
“magnificent seven", a notably 
unchauvinistic selection featuring 
Vega Sicilia, Romance Conti, 
PStnis, plus wines from Ferreira 
(Portugal), Gaia (Italy), Caymus 
(Napa Valley) and Penfolds (Aus- 
tralia). 

Our Verdejo from Belondrade y 
Lurton in the Valladolid area was 
smoky, well structured ■ and 
long-lived, while Hip animal spirits 
of an Abada Retuerta Rivola (from 
a new Swiss-owned vineyard in 
Ribera del Duero) did well with the 
game - and the ensuing cheese. 
This was the unmissable Torta del 
Casar, a kind of springtime Span- 
ish equivalent of Switzerland’s 
autumnal Vacherin Mont d’Or. It 
runs about in an undisciplined way 
and is accompanied by acorn bread 
and a fnrit-and-mil flavoured capita 
of Pedro Ximenez. 

The rhubarb and strawberry sor- 
bets and the velvety yoghurt liber- 
ally bathed in yet more of Xime- 


nez’s nectar were wonderful, the 
concluding tiramisu probably a 
mistake (ours, not the chefs). 

Hats are something of a hall- 
mark for Garda, a former shepherd 
from the Toledo hills. His own col- 
lection cf headgear is impressive 
and his book is entitled A Hundred 
Recipes to Take Your Bat Off To. 
When you pay for your meal the 


Madrid: rostauRetls 
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bad news is concealed under the 
crown of a silver headpiece. 

Another interesting address is 
the Casa Benigna, hidden away in. 
a nondescript street in northern 
Madrid. Chef-patron Norbert Jorge, 
clad in jeans, check shirt, navy 
blue apron and half-moon glasses, 
looks more like a university pro- 
fessor than a chef and commutes 
between Oslo (where he has a sec- 
raid; restaurant) and Madrid, traf- 
ficking - entirely legally - in olive 
oil, wine, herrings, smoked rein- 
deer meat and aquavit 

A recent taster opened with char- 


grilled vegetables - mangetout, 
asparagus, artichokes, courgettes 
and carrots - informally served, as 
is all the food, on a platter in the 
middle of the table. The ensalada 
AJicandna comprised morsels of 
salted tuna roe. air-dried meat and 
Alicante sausage. 

We sampled a crisp Albarifio 
from the Bias Bqjas, and two quite 
differently styled Riojas - a total- 
Tempranillo Ochoa, cheerful and 
fruity, designed for early drinking, 
and a more weighty Tempranillo/ 
Cabernet Sauvignon blend, Roda II 
Reserve. 

Rice is one of Casa Benigna’s 
specialities: try the Arm a Banda. 
a mound of shellfish-infused, 
paella-like rice served with a gener- 
ous infestation of extra shellfish. 
The slow-cooked sea bass proved 
pink and juicy, and the pi&x de 
resistance was a slab of sweetly 
marinated duck breast with its 
own private stew of broad beans, 
all cradled in a crisp leaf of brik 
pastry. 

There are cleansing sorbets of 
kiwi and other fruits, and consider- 
ably rich chocolate-based mousses 
an d marquises. 

D iff ere n t a gain is the Tabema de 
Liria, where young chef Miguel 
Ldpez Castanier (who writes a 
cooking column in El Mundo’s 
weekend pages) and Sonia, his 
.pahner, mavp a formidable tw»n 
It is an intimate little place with a 
handful of tables (30 covers), quiet 
comers and. Moorish-Inspired tiled 
arches. Here, as in most Spanish 


restaurants, it Is best not to fret 
over the menu; Just when you 
think you have arrived - with 
some relief - at a decision, along 
comes Sonia with a further list of 
irresistible dishes. 

■ Among them, in addition ta 
crusty Parmesan croquettes and a 
salad of marinated sardines with 
tomato and lettuce sorbets, is an 
earthy lentil stew combined with 
chrpirones (squid) in a peppery 
tomato broth, steaming in a small 
pot. 

“Nothing helps scenery like ham 
and eggs.” observed Marie Twain. 
At the Taberna. the outlook is 
greatly aided by a ration of sunny- 
side-up quails’ eggs with crispy 
dice of Serrano ham and a tomato 
purfce sweetly flavoured with 
honey and basil 

The open empanada, (a turnover, 
similar to a Cornish pasty) is a 
somewhat confused combination of 
foie gras, onion confit and mango 
set In a deep-fried pastry case. Sea 
bream in a salt crust vied for our 
attention with a rich daube of wild 
boar. 

Both went well with the 
suggested Val SotiUo Crianza, 
which had spent a beneficial year 
in barrique and a further year 
maturing. The concluding espefa de 
limtm was a wonderfully sharp 
lemon mousse, light relief from the 
otherwise exceedingly rich and 
achingly sweet run of Spanish des- 
serts. Death by chocolate was 
posed by the gutrlachada de choco- . 
late. 
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In Bilbao, real men make bacalao 

« 

All-male gastronomic clubs have an obscure origin. Adam Hopldns visits one of these cosy nooks 
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A n old man with white hair 
and trembling hand is 
chopping onions. I watch 
with trepidation. He wears 
a tie. The spectacle case in his 
shirt pocket sticks out above the 
top of his long apron- Juan Jos€ 
Romano, my host, otherwise 
known as Juanjo. agitates an erven 
dish, causing some half a dozen 
pieces of salt cod to shimmy across 
the bottom in their thick yellow 
sauce. 

Eight or 10 other men, mostly 
with smart shirts and suit trousers 
beneath their aprons, are frying 
steaks, or doing squid on hot 
plates, or scrambling eggs to go 
with the beautiful spring mush- 
rooms known as perretxikos. gath- 
ered from the Basque Mils and 
woods. 

One man is decanting bottled 
leeks, a local favourite, another 
arranging a mountainous mixed 
salad, all in a cheerful hubbub of 
male voices. ' 

For this is a Bilbao all-male gas- 
tronomic club, known in the city 
as a txoko. The word, which is 
Basque, means a cosy nook or 
comfy corner. Policy has softened 
over the past few years and women 
may now come as guests at week- 
ends or on public holidays, pro- 
vided they do not enter the Kitchen 
or try to help in any oflier way. 
Cleaning up will be done after- 
wards by the hired (female) help. 

Preparations for the evening had 
begun early. We met in the morn- 
ing in the Alameda de Mames, an 


the same street as the (xoto. There 
was myself, Juanjo and Jose Luis 
Iturrieta, food writer on Deia, the 
Basque paper, and likewise des- 
tined to be a guest this evening. It 
soon became apparent that Bilbao 
was well enough stocked with 
high-class foodshops for all the nec- 
essary shopping to be accom- 
plished within about 150 metres. 

We bought a hand-picked selec- 
tion of small green peppers from 
nearby Gemlka (regarded locally 
as superior to those from Galicia or 
Murcia). They bad to came, said 
Juanjo, from a shady comer of the 
field, picked before the flesh had 
Sited out too far. “I eat thousands 
of these during the summer.” he 
says.. 

We bought broad beans, small 
and bright in colour, and a massive . 
quantity of cherries. 

“Ah,” says an unknown specta- 
tor, “when the local tomatoes come 
in. then it’s a different world.” 

“It’s not like England," says 
Juanjo - TV scriptwriter and trav- 
elled man. “If you go to the super- 
market there, you get fruit that is 
either unripe or just on the point of 
rotting." We pitch up in the cod 
shop of Angel Lorente, a well- 
known chef who now sells pre- 
cooked salt-cod dinners. He is to be 
a guest tonight as well and will 
contribute a dish of salt cod or 
bacalao - naturally. 

It Is a lovely shop and Lorente 
instructs me - quite comprehensi- 
bly, he could have been a teacher - 
in the art- of making bacalao al 


pU-pil (the sauce is an emulsion of 
garlic and alive oil) and its variant, 
after which his shop Is named, the 
thoroughly local bacalao al club 
Ronero fin effect, bacalao al pil-pil 
with a vegetable stew added). This 
is what we will eat tonight Mean- 
time, we drink a little fresh white 
wine and taste the dishes of the 
day. Scrumptious. 

At 8pm, we are assembled in the 
troko, in a general frenzy erf cook- 
ing. The kitchen opens wide on to 


‘Now we are 
eating cod balls, 
fried small green 
peppers and 
broad beans 
with sausages* 


the dining room, which extends 
beneath a wooden chalet root This 
has been inserted as a noise- 
breaker In the basement of an oth- 
erwise ordinary apartment build- 
ing. It is a busy night with maybe 
she or seven groups of friends, all 
cooking; each known as a cuad- 
rilla, like a bullfighter's team. - 

-The tables are set carefully, as in 
a restaurant Most people are sip- 
ping a little wine and chatting non- 
stop while they cook or wait. 

It seems there are about 50 txo- 
kos in Bilbao, with an Average 
membership that may reach 80 or 


100, suggesting perhaps 5,000 par- 
ticipants in the city, not allowing 
for guests of whom there are a 
good many. Juanjo attends seven 
or eight times a mouth - a lot of 
all-male dinners. “Cooking," be 
says, “is mi aficidn, my passion." 

. San Sebastian is usually 
regarded as the fountainhead of 
the Basque phenomenon of tnen- 
only gastronomic societies. But 
Iturrieta believes the honour 
should belong to Bilbao, the older 
and more important, city. He has 
discovered, documents which 
appear to date the habit back to 
the 1830s and arms me with a sheaf 
of cuttings on the subject 
- But . if the date of their origin - 
pace Iturrieta - is obscure, the rea- 
sons for their existence are even 
more so. Some maintain that, in 
the supposed matriarchy of the 
Basque country, there has always 
been a soda! separation between 
the sexes, although if this were 
ever true, it is dearly less so nowa- 
days. “A stereotype," says Juanjo. 

By now we- are eating cod balls, 
and the small green peppers, fried 
in olive oil, to be followed by the 
broad beans with various types of 
sausage, once again delicious. 

Others believe the dubs are a 
- spill-over from life at sea or on the 
mountains (charcoal burners axe 
mentioned favourably in this con- 
text), with groups of men responsi- 
ble for their own -food. Anoths- .the- 
ory is that they started as political 
discussion clubs, or even derived 
from medieval gniitfa 


There is, however, one general 
belief among the members - that 
women have always favoured the 
existence of txokos because, then at 
least they know where their hus- 
bands are.. And they, are demo- 
cratic. Our very own Gure Txoko, 
where the feast is in progress, is a 
mix of business people, the liberal 
professions and white collar work- 
ers, with maybe 10 to 15 per cent 
manual workers. J 

By now we are on to the bacalao 
- it’s delicate and wonderful - and 
talking as hard os we are eating. 
Juanjo and Angel Lorente are botq 
from the same small town la 
Navarre and spend some time 
reflecting, on their, respective 
youths. ’ 

We talk about fhngi, too. Sixty to 
80 varieties are collected and eaten 
locally. We talk about vegetable 
gardening, and about mad cow di ■ 
ease (another brickbat for Britain . 
and whether rice is eaten moi i 
widely on the left or right bank X I 
the River Nervion as it flows daw . 
through Bilbao and into t he Bay c < 
Biscay. - > 

It is. as you might say, quite li 
foodie evening. The cherri es put £ 
scarlet seal on it ^ 

■ Adam Hopkins (no pelted tp 
gate with Brittany Ferries, sai&tff 
fi* 3771 Plymouth to Santander. Td‘ 
%®0-3603Ga He stayed at the Hold 
tndautxv in Bilbao - ground 
arrangements made by Mundi Color 
(0171-838 6021). which can arrange 
tailor-made holidays throughout 
Spam. m , 
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Robin Lane Fox is comfortable with a decade of invention 


T here has been a bng-run- 
nh® war between modem- 
ists, who want to bnfld gar- 
dens with nothing but bani 
anrfaces, and the rest of ns. 
who want a flowery paradise or to 
think green, thoughts -beneath shady 
trees. The modernists are usually 
architects or decorators who thfav that 
gardeners are barking back to lost vari- 
eties which were around at the tny of 
their great-grandparents. Gardeners 
think that architects have a way ctf 
making gardens glaringly tmcomfart- 
aifle.. They also have more pa rterre. 

I ride with the gardeners who are 
artists as well and working to a longer, 
cheaper timescale. It is simply not true 
that gardener s of this type -axe -trying 
to do the same old thing or to recreate 
the lost world of their grandparents' 
youth. It is merely that the main 
chan ges happen in the detail and then 
set off farther changes up the 
unto we realise, often by looking at ok! 
photographs, bow far our art hac 
changed. Small variations in the pfontc 
available to ns are as Influential as the 
changes in the range of pafafo which 
distinguish artists in the 15 th century 
from those 100 years earlier. While 
weeding and travelling, I realise how 
far we gardeners have come in the pat* 
decade and, at the micro-botanical 
level, how much is new. 

The newness really shows in borders 
and lists of hardy herbaceous plants. . 
Some of them are recent, collections 
which may one day become as common 
as catmint. One of- my delights in 
August is the green-yellow Euphorbia 

Schflfingii, which. stands out in this 
month's, colours and is extremely easy 
to grow, even in dry soiL Its namesake, 
Tony Schilling, found it relatively 
recently in the Himalayas and t o l d me 
that it should not be divided but Is best 
increased from seed. I re c o iimu mri it 
and admire its ability to compete with 
weeds and survive drought. 

I am not sure if anybody collected 
another emerging favourite, the sky- 
blue flowered Scutellaria Incana, but it 
is another winner which suggests new 
groupings around it. It ought to be 
widely sold because it stands up neatly 
at about 2'Aft and has pretty grey 
leaves to set off the flowers. Probably 
hardy in a bad winter, it has delicacy 
and impact and I first saw it only seven 
years ago in the great Wdrcestenhire 
garden of the late John Treasure. It can 
be split easily and is immensely 
likable. •••"■• 

Revivals can be as effective as new 
imparts -from the wild. So many new. 
types of Crocosmia have now appeared 
that I cannot, distinguish between. . 


[EGSKTON] 


many of them on sight One of the 
biggest lists is offered by Griswold Gar- 
den Flowers at Sands Lane. Badsey, 
Evesham, Worcestershire, where I 
recently admired some unfamiliar 
forms among so many excellent border 
plants in the nursery's sounds. 

The secret to success with so many 
of the best varieties is' to give them 
sufficient water as wen as sunshine. 1 
never remember seeing forms such as 
Sultan with red flowere and brown 
leaves or even Soifaterre with flowers 
of pale apricot until about IQ years ago. 

‘ On well-drained soil they are relatively 
hardy and the full range, now returning 
. to the market transforms the possibili- 
ties in August. 

"We have also been stow to wake up 





HaSanfbus Capano rJi Star reecho 4ft Mgh 
and stays fidy a-zbcmc d 

toll i& far from red hot pokers or forms 
of Kniphcfia which beHe popular 
namp CotswoH Garden Flowers has a 
remarkable list , of the good .farms in 
this family and 3 few Of the nrmqnal 
colours are emphatic points round 
which to build a hew design.. Pokers 
now come in cream and green, as on 
the pan easy i-wip coral- 
apricot on the obliging Jenny Blown, 
dark coral on the magnificent Nancy’s 
Red and cream with a dark stem on 
Tawny King which is spectacular but 
very stow far nur serymen to Increase. 

I remember suggesting hot pokers to 
dvflfeed gardeners in the eerily 1970s, 
and they looked as if I had just applied 
one to their sensitive parts. Fashion 
has now changed, old. pokers have 
oat of the woodwork and this one/ 
change in the range of plants has 
touched off a whole series -of miniature 
landscapes which are not an imitation 
of the past 

Other new arrivals, are hybrids with 
-relatively modem names. Some garden- 
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ers always want to believe the worst Of 
breeders in fbair own generation, as if 
their one aim was to breed ever more 
awful roses, culminating in one which 
will look blue. But, of course, breeders 
do make progress and we forget to 

praise, preferring to grumble. 

2 am very glad of a hybrid .farm of 
soapwart which originated In Ger- 
many. Saponarla m« Frei is a gfrnpia 
plant, scarcely a foot high, whose abun- 
dant flowers are a rather off shade of 
pink but is nonetheless manageable 

artri d jgtfrt gntahgd: It ig another w tnnfiT 

winch flourishes in dry, poor sofl and it 
has helped me adjust several square' 
feet around It into a picture which 
would have been imp os si ble without 
Max FreTs riSorts. Anyone can grow it; 
end it la sts wwHi kti September. 

- In the 1960s, gardeners began to 
write off yellow flowers in August as if 
they were r a u cous and boring. I 
remember throwing out one or two 
dumps of good double yellow Hriian- 
thus which grew without trouble at the 
back of our border. Now they are back 
an the map and I have seen same excel- 
lent forms, said to have been living cm 
since the 1930s, beyond my destructive 
grasp, to Ireland. • 

Until those are more widely avail- 
able, we can all extfqy the wide yellow 
flowers of one called Capenoch Star, 
which readies a height of 4ft or so and . 
stays tidy, and even the dahlia-shaped 
flowers of the rich yellow Gulhchs 
Variety, which bad been almost ban- 
ished from serious gardens when the 
pastel mania was at its height Like 
most of the family, these two are twice 
as good in rich, sofl, although they wfil 
Cower mure modestly in dry, poor con- 
ditions. 

When the great plant-hunters were 
most active to south-east Asia before 

iwtnimpiimn and the world WSTS, their 

backers sicouraged them to look far 
shrubs, especially ever more types of 
rhododendron. The return to these 
regions in the past 15 years has 
revealed how many good hardy plants 
were left to be discovered -at a lower 
level. We have discovered more, recov- 
ered many others and bred new break- 
throughs in the past half of a lifetime. 

Gardeners with an eye far new arriv- 
als can now shape, colour and design a 
whole string of planting* which were 
previously impossible. When the con- 
stituent parts chang e, the whole art 
changes with it Architects are still 
playing around with the same hard 
surfaces and glittery reflections of 
light The planter's eye view has 
moved furthest and , against the ndd*, . 
it is gardening, not designing, which 
ha* proved the more adaptable: 


St. James’s Chambers, : 
Ryder Street, London SW1 

An exceptional south facing gist floor apartment offering Egta, well 
planned accommodation of tome 2000 sqA Stylishly tfe a gml . 
die property is fined and equipped to a notably high standard. - 

Enrrance Hallway: Double Reception Room: 

3 Double Bedrooms with Ensuite Bathrooms: 
Khchen/Bieakfast Room: Cloakroom: Reodeni Porter 
Underground Padring (Subject id xvxilxbffity and Licence) 

Leasehold 10S years £945JX» 

Tel: 0171 493 0676 


RANDOLPH AVENUE 
MAIDA VALE W9 

An exceptional opjamaattf id acqmre a newfr lefarfcMied detached 
•tneeo fronted period teaidaice^irovi&ig C3d£n*rve tastily 

accmnodttkm (392m%220 aq ft) lump ed over bar floors. 

M««. Med Fntrmrr HaO, 37*1" Doable Drawing Room. 

- Dining Room, Stair. SpSt Lfd On mna m/ftaMy Room, 
Tidly Eqdppod bGcfeEhcben. Utdicy Rom, Z Goeac ClnakraaoK, 
Mu tua l Be dr oo m with Brewing Aren and En-euite Bathroom. 

‘ Queat B r dr oo ni with E n n i tr DrtwnigRoom &Bnd u oom. 

5 Farther B edroom ^ 2. Farther Btfai oon u (1 Eo-ruto), 

2 Shower Room* (1 &v«ritr}. 

; Amarines include Secure Otf-Strett Pairing far 1/Z Can, 
Ap pro xima tely SO'-Xandacaped Rear Garden, 

. .Video Ent ry plictoc, Banbam Secnriry System. 
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£1^95 JWO 


/GLADSTONE 
1 ESTATES 




FABULOUS PENTHOUSE 

wttbsaaamgvim; * 
across London iyfioe 
soon to be deydoped bjr - 
market leaden 1st Itaboose 
arSt.Idn'sVfood.RWg. 

Lnxnry acoanmoctaioo ( 3 B 00 sq flj 

indoles 4 to sake bedrooms, 
mpexb *L’ stayed pvmgfiJkmgMtea, 
tmrty fiairi Iririan, ntiBty, 
wggcrffed oat rocaHi. h a fc gni e» & 
3^00 sq ft rtxfaaTace with gdtay. 
Prhak liftaccea. MoltipfajmkB^. 

£2,200,000 


0171-724 4724 

W1 iwb law lii lWi *«> 


Covent Garden, 
WC2 

Sttmzdng light 2 bed 
Coaverted warehouse flat 
p nRyhad flnnnf mfur nahed 

£585 per week 

TOr 0171861 1103 


0171-586 0666 
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London's Nowl Specialist 
Search Company 

• We RatcteK RotdaNial Property 


• Buy To Let . M.rywirr 

• Corponce R rlo f »H oo Depfc 

aer as search for you.* 

Tgfc *44 171 S 3 B lOM 
heu «44 171 (SJ 1077 
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&Cnr 


Animk ■ari»mmStendMMr 

H b rfl pin MBSO. HndrdaemfMBed. 

Hut y ■" "r .1 ^ 

Tel: 0171^6 4m 
• F*c 0171 226 4167 


aUBiofial undBrgnxnd poMno 
Near 99S Tasr Lenses . '• 

. Price* from £480,000 - 

CALL. OUR SHOW FLAT 

0171 835 1357 


Eaton square, swi ■ 

3 bedroom, 2 bathroom pestboose 
apartment on (be sotnb ddaordiB 
presOgnatt SUdes stparc. 

Reception, tfining tooib. Un. 

LeareboW 74 yean remabdng. . . 
■ Pte£L2SWM ' 

P1MUCO: W7J 83*9999 


TrHty Square. Pn ac h c i oB Road Afly 


0810171 0M68OB 


I IreiB S230JK30- 


cwrem. - BCt Sbc linury 1S2 bad 
«W»a wvo, hob. Mdge traszee hood bOawfi hugBwtyfemani Wqtica* v » 

Ann, tardwapadgamM, gamga and £2004800 par wmL T hbOinasi 0770 

ufcuuufc. «r*y gana. Tfcoflne Boc Um 

onion 4 leKnMesrdMfaUe nova r 

E28R9BS tar immtRiem on and cttt to 

lama bad« bosk ftr new dnaSa cal . «*"" ’ ****» 

OM 682 an 3 - Tit 01712910770 . 
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SPACIOUS LISBON FLAT 

Fine views, Atom, 2 bulbs, 
oak and marine flooring. 
38,500,000 Esc. 

Tel; 0171 8370909 . 
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The onfy property magazine 
Just for SpaJa 

Free cow 

TeL-0151 2979194 . 
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P rices far the best 
country properties 
rose 4 per cent in 
the first three 
months of Z99S, but the 
increase slowed to 2 per 
emit in the second quarto', 
according to the latest resi- 
dential research bulletin 
from FPDSavflls. 

Up tu March 1998, the 
year-on-year average 
increase was &2 per cent 
But since December 1992, 
when the RngKsh property 
market started to pull Itself 
out of the gloom, led by 
smart central London, 
prime country prices have 
risen S3 pc cent, the agent 
estimates. This contrasts 
frith a 98 per cent rise in 
prime Loudon over the 
same period, mainly 
reflecting high incomes in 
the financial sector and the 
internationalisation of the 
City. 

These influences have 
spread to the country 
where, as in London, it is 
the pricey, rare properties 
that have risen fastest The 
index of properties of mare 
than £Im shows them 
streaking of tinny tn 
the £500,000-£im and the 
£250fl00-£500,000 brackets. A 
99 per cent rise in the Elm- 
plus bracket over the past 
five years, says FFDSavills. 
even beats central London 
(S3 per cent). 

Edinburgh record 

In Scotland, the Edinburgh 
market is strong, the latest 
survey from the Royal Insti- 
tution of Chartered Survey- 
ors in Scotland reports. A 
record price of nearly 
£200,000 was paid recently 
for a three-bedroom flat in a 
tenement building in 
Marchmont, while flats in 
the New Town and West 
End are 20 per cent higher 
than a year ago. 

In Murrayfield, around 
the rugby ground, houses 
now sell for £750,000 to £lm. 
says Charles Dudgeon of 
FPDSavflls, allowing ven- 
ders to move out of the city 
and pat their money into e 
good prope rty in the Bor- 
ders - “the sort of place 
I that went for £400,000 in 
1990, £300,000 in 1992 and is 
now £5004)00 to £600,000”. 

But, Dudgeon cautions, 
the Scottish housing market 
is still patchy. The High- 
lands and north-east are 
slow, except on “royal” Dee- 



Bttrlcfc Cottage, conwrtad tern a coach houa* and stable*. Is baJnp attend at £525400 

On the Move / Gerald Cadogan 

The price of rarity 


Dating back to the late 
1820 k. the house, set on the 
curve where Chichester Ter- 
race joins Lewes Crescent, 
looks out to sea and over ' 
the private gardens in the 1 
crescent. A tunnel leads 
from the gardens under the 
main road to the esplanade, i 
The owners’ annual pay- | 
ment for the gardens is 
£250. Fife House, mt-tling 
work, is priced at £650,000 
from Jackson-Stops inilMLt- 
786216) or Jonathan Rolls 
(012734&4997). 

Voysey design 

to Kidderminster in Worces- 
tershire. Oakhill (54 Hill 
Grove Crescent) is a good 
example of the Arts and 
Crafts style, designed by 
CFA Voysey in 1898. With a 
grade 11 listing, it costs 
£340,000 from Andrew Grant 
(01905-24477). 


FWb House, in Brighton, buBt in the 1820b, Eb setlng for £650,000 Hereford SHle 






side (“where h is a case of 
waiting to put on dead 
men’s shoes”), and so is the 
south-west, except for 
northern Ayrshire. Stirling 
and Lodi Lomond. In Fife. 
Lothian and the Borders, 
house prices are generally 
above their 1990 peak. 

' On the Soutbside of Edin- 
burgh, Rettie (0131-220 4160) 
is selling Ettrick Cottage (19 
Polwarth Terrace), con- 
verted from a coach house 


and stables, with a good 
garden, for offers over 
£525,000. 

Fife House (1 Lewes Cres- 
cent). listed grade 1 and 
mostly the work of Thomas 
Cubitt. the architect-devel- 
oper of Belgravia, is one of 
the best Regency houses to 
the Kemp Town develop- 
ment to Brighton, when the 
Prince Regent's patronage 
ensured the town was the 
height of fashion. 


Sixteen years older (1882) is 
a substantial Victorian 
house - with tower and rich 
polychrome brickwork - in 
Hereford. Easton House (56 
Bodenham Road), with its : 
walled garden and seven 
bedrooms, looks excellent 
value at £265,000 from BUI 
Jackson (01432-344779). At , 
Pembridge. Herefordshire, 
the agent Is selling half-tim- 
bered Kings House, with 
five bedrooms, for £169350. 
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STRUTT 8 JU 
FARKERTP 


R^RKERtt 

SCOTLAND - ARGYLL & BUTE 




Rothesay 5 miles, Glasgow Airport 25 miles, Glasgow 31 miles 
Romantic, historic island off the West Coast of Scotland 
Lot 1 - I n c hnaroo cfc hland. 2 dcreto traditional farmhouse * . 
Mild cKnwiip-, ih mA inr flora & fauna, ar c ha e o logical 
Bridgebead on Isle of Bme. 

Lot 2 - Phn Home. Isle of Bute. 

About 660 acres 

Edinburgh - Tel: 0131 226 2500 Fax; 0131 226 2508 




On the instructions cf the Nobility and Gentry and others 
The Lonbhip of the Manor of Wimpole, Cambridgeshire 
The Lordship of the Manor ofNasrby, Northamptonshire 
together with 35 Lordships of the Manor 
and Feudal Barooks in England, Ireland and Scotland 

Qoacescnhiie. Cornwall. Berkshire. Devon. Omtiiic, Somena. Kent, 
Suff ordshnr. L riraae wfanc. Co Menh, Co Cat *nd U«Uingu>mhhe 

For Sale Outside auction 

Dhaimed Caalogue £15 (Europcl US S30 Until 
Ann, Omen, MatmCud and Via 

From; TVicpfaaw; 0171 582 1588 

MaaorU Auctioneers Limited Fax: 0171 582 7022 

104 Kenning! on Road [Ixmurfiooal 44 171) 

London SEUSRE 


Financial Times 


August Incentive to 
Private Vendors 

If you currently have property to sell or let and wish to target an audience 
in the best possible position to purchase, capitalise on the weekend FT's 
August Incentive. 

Not only can you purchase a special panel format with colour photograph at 
a reduced rate, you will be able to enjoy 2 advertisements for the price of 
1 during the month of August. 


colour: 

£320 + VAT 
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mono: 

£250 + VAT 


Promote your property to 1.3 million readers in over 140 countries who 
have the purchasing power to respond to quality property advertising. As a 
first or second home, your property may entice interest from an affluent 
global audience. Call now for an insertion in the next Weekend FT. 

Contact: 

Nathan Morris 

Tel: 0171 873 4744 Fax: 0171 873 3098 

Or send your advertisement to: 

Residential Property Department, 

Financial Times, 

One Southwark Bridge, 

London SE1 9HL 
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Tender loving care 
on Cornwall’s coast 

America's biggest house is being built beside the sea. It’s not so 
easy in the UK. Anne Spademan reports 

O n the shores of Sachs, and bis wife. Sue Nye 

the Hamptons who works In the office o 

at Sagaponack, Gordon Brown, the UK ch a n 

a New York cellor. They replaced an eye 

millionaire _ sore, a Victorian hotel on thi 


O n the shores of 
the Hamptons 
at Sagaponack, 
a New York 
millionaire 
Industrialist is creating what 
appears to be America's larg- 
est private house. 

At 100,000 sqft, the com- 
plex will be more than twice 
the size of Bill Gates’ new 
home in Washington state 
and a quarter the size of 
Buckingham Palace. 

For the Industrialist, Ira 
Rennert, and his wife, it will 
presumably be a dream 
home. But one man's dream 
can be bis neighbour's night- 
mare. Many who moved to 
the Hamp tons for the simple 
pleasures of a verandah 
overlooking the water wish 
Fair Field could remain a 
site for growing potatoes. 

In the UK such a project 
would be unthinkable. 
Unspoilt coastal locations 
are considered to be pnblic 
property. The ambitions of 
individual owners are 
curbed by environmental 
orders preserving their 
beauty for the general good. 

It would be impossible to 
obtain pl anning permission 
to build a new house on a 
greenfield site overlooking 
the sea. 

But that does not stop 
people from wanting a 
Hamptoos-styie beach house 
in England. They simply 
have to adapt their ambi- 
tions to a different set of 
rules. 

The chances of buying an 
impressive period house are 
quite remote. As Martin 
Lamb, who runs Knight 
Frank's operation In the 
West Country, points out, 
large houses were tradition- 
ally built inland to avoid sea 
w inds and waves. 

Bat the odd gem does 
come up for sale once or 
twice a year in Devon or 
Cornwall. Knight Frank is 
currently selling Havencliff . 
House by the sea at 
Axmouth in Devon. Together 
with Miller it is selling Pen- 



Bay watefe planners and neighbours were no problem 



Regency elegance adapted on a 1920s house 


are House at Manaccan, with 
a lane leading down to a 
cove. Both houses are priced 
at £750,000. 

For those who want to cre- 
ate their own house, the 
only option is to buy an ugly 


property, knock it down and 
start again. Maxchand Petit 
in Kingsbridge has a couple 
for less than £400,000 which 
might fit the bQL 
Such a course was taken 
by Gavyn Davies of Goldman 


Sachs, and his wife. Sue Nye, 
who works in the Office of 
Gordon Brown, the UK chan- 
cellor. They replaced an eye- 
sore, a Victorian hotel on the 
north Devon coast, with 
Baggy House, a contempo- 
rary, award-winning home. 

That was ultimately the 
strategy used by David Hal- 
sey in Cornwall, though he 
never expected It to turn out 
that way. 

When he sold his yacht 
charter business in 1988, Hal- 
sey began looking for a 
house where he could keep 
his boat outside and which 
provided beautiful views for 
his companion, Cornelia. 
Three years later they found 
the perfect location, on the 
Fal estuary. 

But a survey of the 1920s 
house on the site determined 
that their only choice was to 
pull it down. Thus what had 
originally been seen as a six- 
month restoration became a 
fun-time obsession. 

Given the prominence of 
the position, Halsey was 
dete rmined to build a home 
tha t was aesthetically pleas- 
ing. 

He was equally deter- 
mined to make it environ- 
mentally sound. It would 
have to suit a modem. life- 
style. yet last for hundreds 
Of years. T was adamant it 
could be done," be says. 

The result is a property 
described by Country Life 
magazine as “an appropriate 
architectural response to its 
situation and a model for a 
1990s country house”. 

Fran the inorganic paint 
on its walls to the organic 
gardens, it is uncompromis- 
ing in its adherence to best 
environmental practice. Yet 
from across the bay, sur- 
rounded by mature trees, it 
looks like a well-preserved 
Regency vfila. 

This was a particularly 
Important consideration for 
Halsey. “Plate-glass windows 
might be nice for us to look 
out at but they would have 
been awful for other people 
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FuB flowering of a ISdOscrarntryhooM: David Halsey's Cornish home after arotmd £1m was spent on refurbishment row** Com* l* ' ' 


to look at," he says. At a 
local prize-giving he 
explained this attitude to his 
new neighbours. 

Neither they nor the local 
planners have been a prob- 
lem. Indeed, Halsey says the 
council officers shared the 
same, objectives as he and 
his architect, Digby Harris of 
the Yorkshire practice of 
Frances Johnson. Since his 
architect was so far away, 
Halsey chose a local linn of 
surveyors to oversee the 
project 

He also took the precau- 
tion of taking out structural 
defects Insurance. “That was 
vital. It allowed me to sleep 
at night,” he says. 

Many of his materials 
were sourced through the 


Association for Environ- 
ment-Conscious Building. 
Thus the double . doors, 
which lead from the hall 
through to the lining roam, 
with its three windows 
overlooking the bay, axe of 
Brazilian cedar approved by 
the Worldwide Fund for 
Nature; 

Some of the details simply 
took time and, determination 
to get right; others -took 
money. The house was 
nearly three years in the 
making. 

On top of the original 
price of the property, it cost 
around Elm to build the new 
house and landscape the 
grounds. 

“I haven’t added up 
exactly what it cost me," 


Halsey admits. “Whether it 
is £800,000 or £ 1 . 2 m. I 
couldn’t really say. But what 
I do know is that I haven’t 
skimped on the c ons tr ucti on. 
Where I have cut back is on 
details in the kitchens and 
bathrooms.” 

With the house came 30 
acres of land, running from 
fields on the hilltops, 
through gawiimB which had 
to be reclaimed from wilder- 
ness, down to rods at the 
seashore. Sixty tons of gran- 
ite had to be brought down 
the narrow, bumpy drive, 
just to support the sea walls. 
Much of the cost went into 
invisible, but vital, features 
such as that „ 

Halsey's Cornish house is 
around 5,000 sqft - typically 


‘ the size of a small English 
•country house or a tradh ' 

. tional Hamptons beach , 
house. He estimates that pn> . 
fessional fees made u*£ 
around 10 per cent of ttat*j'. 
cost - a figure which corre- , 
spends to that suggested fa* 
such a project by Asha, tb£ 
domestic architects’ neb" 
work. Julian Owen, director 
of Asha, says architect's fees ... 
would be between 7-10 per: \ M 
cent for a large house, with " r " 
construction costs of.,, 
between £45 and £80 tf f ’ 
.square foot, depending oi> 
the quality. 

The result of all the work 
and expenditure has been , 
the addition of a good house - 
to the landscape, without' 
taking any thing away. - ; 
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FPDsavills 




IRELAND 


KiOamey 51 bn 132 rniJe«J, 
Cert 109 Lm ibBmilaJ. 

An immaculate 
residential estate 
on the 
picturesque 
southern Irish 


Principal house, 2 lodges, outbuildings, 
marina, gardens and extensive grounds. Island. 
In all about 65 ha (160 acres) 


‘ Hamilton 
Ofcfaorrwr Kin# : 


m: 00 353 1 6181300 e-maih hok@iol.ie 
FPDSaviBs, London: 0171 499 8644 ' 
e-mail: alawsoh@fpdsavills.co.uk 


FPDsavills 







’ i d'J V* 


IRELAND, County Wicklow 

Dublin and International Airport 56 fan (35 miles). 
Supeifc residential estate on 160 acres including stud fann. 
Lovely 18th century home in excellent condition and tastefully 
decorated. 4/5 reception rooms, 8 bedrooms, 5 bathrooms. 
Indoor swimming pod area. Delightful grounds with rural aspect 
32 loose boxes. Stewards house; 3 miles horn glorious beaches. 

Excess of IR£2 million 


00 353 1 6181300 Conmct Hitfi Hamilton 
FPDSavBa, London; 0171 499 8M4 Contact Ged&ey van CtSsem. 

' e^rafl; gwKiEwnitfpdBvObjc<uik 


Fl’DSaVlIIS 


NORWICH CITY CENTOE 
6 MILES 

Attractive Country House In 
opiaux 20 acres gardane/woodkind. 
PlMwip pommkm fcr 1“ na U tan pu 
tones/ icnJeimal concnion. 
furtiXT potential subject u 
pknmne=ft» 0 val. 

Guide Price £750000 


FPH SavBb 01603 223223 


EAST SUSSEX 


Sf4nUd Ci 7* S-fjcmg OeU bam. 

taiiiMy convened, n Untiy 
•“•scape idling widi superior views. 

.1 reoepu. 4 beds. 3 badu. 

4Vrm. 9 acres firth, woods, lie. 
edge ci PRO), vnc-gnnrinp -tflage. 


Sherwoods 


Wilts/Dorset Borders 
TO LET 

Exceptional 7 Bed, 7 Bath 
Country House. Lovely 
maintained Grounds and 1 
Magnificent Views. 
Superb Pool Complex, 1 
Tennis Court and Lakes 1 
Available Sept, for 1-2 yrs 


01935-81711® Fm 01935-817311 


OJWO F0H YOUfl am XOUDW HOME 
n Spawn. Enjor 4 weeks tt you drke 
earfi ywar far 12 yean. Indoor Pool. 
Snooker. BeaMuraa. etc. NTR1GUHJ7 
Cal John Gangs Stancombe Manor 
015*8531322. 


GLUTTONS 

I Amici Smith 


BUCKINGHAMSHIRE ; 

Between Buckingham and Winslow . 
Milton Keynes 18 miles. Oxford 25 miles. London 57 miles 
A most attractive Residential Farm 
4/6 bedroom stone farmhouse, ' 
Traditional range of buildings. 

Modem general purpose buildings - 17,000 sq.ft. 
127 Acres eligible for AJLP.'s. 

In all 

288 ACRES 

For Sale as a Whole 

LONDON OFFICE: 0X71 408 1010 
OXFORD OFFICE: 01865 246611 
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cruel sea 





Richard Donkin looks back to 
a more swashbuckling age 


i ^ 


h style 




T he wind was gogting 
to farce eight, the first 
mate np to his waist 
in water as he clung 1 
to the bowsprit secur- 
ing file sails. It was a real Biscay 
blow, short enough to smile 
about afterwards, but fierce 
enough to remind us aD that the 
sea and the weather make power- 
ful adversaries. 

The gales had wrought suffi- 
cient damage to fcare the with- 
drawal of some of the 88 trad- 
itional sailing boats competing in 
the Cutty Sark Tali Ships Races 
out of Falmouth. We saw one 
yacht, its mast buckled and rig- 
ging broken, motoring for the 
haven of La Coruna in northern 
Spain- 

Onr own damage was mostly 
repairable, but the giant rip in 
one of the square sails would 
have to wait until Lisbon, the 
finishing part of the 740-mile first 
race of this year's series which 
ends in Dublin later this month. 
The wind bad whipped up in the 
small hours for the past three 
nights. On every occasion 1 had 
bden off watch, sleeping bliss- 
fully in my bunk. 

“Anything happened?" I ask 
my cabin mate, as he returns 
'from his watch. 

j*WelL first we blew one of the 
square sails, then we pulled 
down the flyer which, had been 
holed, the sheets snapped on 
another sail and one of the lower 
shrouds snapped. Oh, and the 
main-sheet block has broken. 
Apart from that; it's beema quiet 
night,” be says. That’s the lottery 
of the watch system. Some get all 




asm 


the excitement others get aD the 
sleep. : 

This had not been billed as a 
snooze cruise. Furling the square 
sails of a tall ship is bard labour 
needing many ha nd s, which lea ds 
to cramped conditions below. It 
was with same surprise, there- 
fore, when shown my cabin on 
the Netherlands-based Swan Fan 
Makkum, the world's largest 
brigantine, that I found it had an 
en suite shower and lavatory with 
ward robe, washbasin and match- 
ing duvet and pillow. 

The rnafn ggff ]g on an 

electric winch, the square sails 
are furled from the deck using a 
pulley system and the boat is 
steered by autohelm. Willem 
ShgtEQg; the captain, had com-, 
missioned a boat capable erf win- 
ning th* event, but he wanted to 
win in style. 

There were occasional jobs. If 
you stood around on deck long 
enough, someone would ask you 
to bold the end of a rope and 
sooner, or later they would ask 
you to haul on ft- But when tack- 
ing gave way to downwind sail- 
ing the demands became less 
strenuous. 

The captain was gentle on his 
trainee crew, half of which, 
according to the race rules, had 
to consist of young people 
between the ages of. 16 and 25. 
“We run a three watch system, 
four hours on and eight hours 
off but if you don’t want to get 
UP far your watch, that's OK," he 
says. Widespread sea sickness in 
the .first J8 hours ensures .-many 
are obliged for the dispensation. 

Rough weather, however, need 
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Not a snooze cruise: fiafkig the square sails of a tal ship it hard labour mndfaig many hands 


not equate with rough Jjvmg. The 
boat, built five years ago at a cost 
of £l-5m. has a spacious dining 
room with a ballroom-style stair- 
case to the lounge and library 
with wicker chairs, flower dis- 
plays, television and hi-fi. There 
is beer on tap in a bar which 
Berry Brothers & Rudd, owner of 
the race sponsor, has stocked 
with its wines and Cutty Sark 
whisky. To ensure the race did 
not become a booze-and -snooze 
cruise, drinking was limited to an 
evening happy hour while sail- 
ing. 

But the most effective weapon 
in the on-hoard armoury, hidden 
in the bowels of the ship, is Rim 
Hoogencfijk. the cook, who is able 
to combine the abilities of a cor- 
don bleu chef with those of an 
acrobat, creating and serving 
imaginative dishes while the 
boat, at times, is heeled over as 
much as 30 degrees. A 101b line- 


caught tuna is promptly con- 
verted Into steaks and sushi. 

Watching Kruzenshtern and 
Mir, the great Russian four- 
masted ships, heading towards 
the starting line in Falmouth 
with sailors standing on the 
spars, you can understand why 
tall ships racing is seen by some 
countries as an ideal form of 
training for naval ratings. 


T he life can be harsh and, 
just as in the days when 
clippers raced each other 
home with tea from 
India, people do fall. 

Except for the occasional 
jammed sail or repair, there is 
little need to climb the Swan Fan 
Makkum 's 120ft high mast But it 
had to be done, if only to experi- 
ence the view from the top plat- 
form. Half-way up I felt like a fly 
an a spider’s web, wide-eyed and 
desperate, but the fear subsided 


surprisingly quickly. There is 
plenty to ding to. A sweep of the 
seas revealed a pagoda of sail on 
the horizon as a fellow competi- 
tor drew closer. 

Anyone on the bridge of a 
cargo ship heading northwards 
west of Portugal, France and 
Spain could have been forgiven 
for assuming they had fallen into 
some kind of time warp- The sea 
was dotted with sails, tiers oT bil- 
lowing canvas. 

There is nothing like the sight 
of a tall ship in full sail to put the 
swash into buckle. The only 
thing missin g was the odd can- 
nonball across the bows. Our 
own flying Dutchman was sailed 
by a core crew bred on a strong 
naval tradition that caused a- 
number of historical embarrass- 
ments to fiie British. There was 
none so audacious as Michael de 
Ruyter, the 17th century Dutch 
admiral whose squadron sailed 


up the Medway in 1667, rutting 
the defensive chain draped across 
the estuary and delivering double 
broadsides to the British ships 
moored on either side of the river 
before turning and sailing back 
unhampered. 

“Every Dutch boy learns this 
at school, " says Sligting. Today, 
the competition is more friendly 
but the urge to win is just as 
strong. With two days remaining 
in the first race, and only Mir 
among the large boats ahead of 
us. Sligting. acting on “local 
knowledge", sails in towards the 
coast and loses the wind. Kruzen- 
shtern and one or two others well 
out at sea. cruise past us in the 
night 

“Never mind." says Sligting. 
who. at 41, has been sailing tradi- 
tional ships for the past 20 years. 
As the wind begins to whiten the 
tops of the waves once more, a 
contented smile returns. “The 


must exciting pcirt about sailing 
big ships Is that the whole mach- 
inery comes to life. You can't 
stop it. There is no brake, no 
clutch, no gearlmx. You haw tu 
work together with it," he say*. 

“I haw enormous respect for 
people who do the round-the- 
world yachting races but ! would 
never do it." 

Once beyond the finishing line, 
the happy hours become happy 
days with rocktails on deck and 
food fit for the gods. The captain 
is a happy man. With a deep sigh 
of satisfaction, he says: “This is 
sailing how the good lord meant 
it to be." 

■ Richard Donkin sailed on The 
Swan Fan Makkum as a guest of 
Cutty Sark Scotch whisky. Spon- 
sor of the races. The Stran Fan 
Afakkum is running cruise holi- 
days later this year and early 
next in the Seychelles. Tel: + 31 515 
231711 


HOLIDAYS & TRAVEL 


An Invitation to 

The Financial Times Masters Golf Tournament 

October 24 - 25 1998 
at Tumberry, Scotland 


Cyprus 


• mcalM 



TJie Armssa — j new and imaginatively 
tfificnat beach retort. 7 night* in a 
• 5tn*EoSmte from >£1085 indL breakfast. 

• Bm»' 01244 897 777 mujchurf 






HAWAII 

j^Sajr fin 7 nigh t * , pay for 6 nights at the 
ad kBghdol Manele Bay, from ,£1635 in a 
Garden View room, meats extra. 

woiumnpE 01244 897 88 ^ brochuh* 


- MUSTIQUE 

The Cotton House, dns famously stylish 
and hneariems plan t ati on hotel offers 7 
nigh** from £1895 ind. meals Hr drinks. 

01244 897 999 brochure 


The grand 

ctyexie/ice. QE2 and 

New York from 

(uidel a, y'iwid. 
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LUXURY HOLIDAYS 
AROUND THE WORLD 


Win mi ATtH M 




The first Financial Times Masters will be held on Tumberry*s magnificent Ailsa course, three times 
host to the world's legendary Open Championship won by Tom Watson in 1977, Greg Norman in 
1986 and Nick Price in 1994. 
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& AUSTRALIA 


From just £999*, explore two wonders of the 
world. Fust, enjoy 6 nights of pampered luxury, 
superb cuisine and fabulous entertainment aboard 
the legendary QE2. Then spend 2 nights at 
the New York Hilton enjoying the city that 
never sleeps. Jet home.. Grand value from under 
a grand. Departure 29 August only - so book nowl 

See your travel agent or call Ctmanl: 

Fur reservation* F nr a lw™ bun- 

01703 634166 or 0800 000 500 

quiHing KT J Q4b 


Vmfl uk ul. uwwaiiDJiiflinr » om 


Tumberry surrounded by 800 acres of stunning Ayrshire countryside with commanding views over 
the Mull of Kintyre, the Isle of Arran and the Atlantic Ocean, is one of the world’s leading hotels with 
two championship golf courses and one of the Europe’s most sophisticated spas. 
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Teams of four are invited to anive onSatuiday October 24" for a practice round on the Ailsa followed by 
a chamDaqne reception and dinner in the evening. The Financial Times Masters wfli be a four-ball 
Steblefoid competition on Sunday 25* October with the first teeoff time at 8.30 am. Competitors wilt 
Dlav to a maximum of 18 for men and 24 for women. A buffet lunch will be provided in the club house 
with dinner and orize giving to the evening. The overall winner win be awarded a seven night golfing 
holiday for two at The Greenbrier, West Virginia, host to the 1979 Ryder Cup and the 1994 Solheim 
Cup matches. The Greenbrier is the only resort in the world to have hosted both of these prestigious 

events. . 



For the best 


CUNARD LINE. MOUNTBATIEN HOUSE. GROSVENOn LOUAHE. SOtfl MAWT.ro tOii -Ilf 
-FARES AR£ INCLUSIVE Of TAXES. PORT AMI HAMDUNO CHARQESOf C»J3 Ptn VEHLKJH 
AND ARE BASS) CMS ADULTS SHARING ANUS GRM* CAUR VCt HTH 


The two niqhf stay with dinner each evening, green fees and buffet lunch is £525 for each of two 
lUwte sharina a room, or £675.1br asingie room. Non-playing partners wifi be offered a beauty 
Segment in the spa. A special rate is available for players who wish to arrive on Friday or stay 

longer. . . - 

Ryanair fly to nearby Prestwick from Staristed twice a day from £48 return. 

Tn reserve olaces or for further information please complete the coupon below 
or content Sonja Mellet onTeb 0171 873 3375 or Fax; 0171 873 3067 


Round the 

World 

ESCAPADE 

Call 

TAILOR MADE TRAVEL 

We give expert advice and 
service with a professional 
competitive written 
quotation and brochure 


CRUISI NG 






^ _ places* / please send ma further Snfonrtatiorr for the FT Masters Goff Tournament; 

Name 1 -. ; """T 

! Address:...- — — - — rr” , . 7 * 


Work Tel: 

Fax:™... 

Please debtt my credit card *- 
Cretft card number — 


Evening Tbl:- r - P — — — . . 

Signature:- — 

AMEX / VISA/ MASTERCARD /ACCESS* 
Expiry date: J ....... 
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He at) of (fkihx A ah ac. 
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Highdfoi Travel 

Tel: 01 SI MS 2W 


LUXURY cmases by trut apacWlsa 
SoUnca a whwcaneite anniny auea 
FREE U 100's at Dllore. Crutspe & 
IfajogesLW 01614*5 OHS. 


YACHTING 


YACHT CONNECTIONS 


GOA 


AFFORD, VBLE CREWED 


GOA SPECIALIST - Family run 10 
5* 32 haul*. 40 page b»ochw« . Ttf: 
01293 53333a ATOL 3906. 


YACHTS WORLDWIDE 




I L-Lt-PHONL. 

I\’0\A/ TOR A brochuri- 

" r :: • 


AUSTRALIA 


Cruise ihc C aribbean. Medbcnaneon. 
Seychelles & South PacriW. 

All jBcht. and news pcrsumll) 


(MGT010898) 


Bool c Direct with 
Tailor Made Travel 



UU1HUTE AUSTRALIA. NBWZIWand'£ 
R^. Contacl the true spsaatets tor the 
most professional advice and 
mdMdutfh: talcved itineraries. CaB to 
mPHve out Brochures. Travel PotfoBc. 
012B4 7S22SSABTAV5732 


Laown to i^. 


Tel: 01344 624987 
Fax: 01344626849 
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Botany with 
Bellamy 

Arnie Wilson takes to the Alpine nature trails 


T hey were ready to 
send out a search 
party when bota- 
nist David Bel- 
lamy, and the 
group of amateur enthusi- 
asts he was leading through 
the French Alps, failed to 
turn up for tea. 

Henrietta, his daughter. 
had mad e a delicious orange 
and sultana cake for them. It 
sat un consumed on the table 
of the Chalet Soldanelle. “I 
hope Dad hasn't got lost," 
she said. "He wouldn’t take 
a map." 

Not a bit of it. Although he 
bad never led botanical 
walks in Fiance before, Bel- 
lamy - a familiar sight on 
British television scresis - 
had been totally absorbed 
with the pleasure of doing 
what he loves best telling 
holidaymakers with a pen- 
chant for botany all about 
the local flowers and plants, 
all the while scrambling 
right op to the snowline in 
the Alps. 

As the sun dipped on the 
Tarentaise Valley, Bellamy 
was in full flow, his compan- 
ions as oblivious as he to the 
tempting smell of dtnnw - 
pork-chops marinated in 
honey - wafting up from 
below: “This is Treacle Mus- 
tard. And that's Beech Fern. 
See how it begs like a dog. 
There are eight species of 
lichen on this little rock. 
This is Birdseye Primrose. 
And that's a Great Spotted 
Orchid. And look at this - 
Good King Henry! In Henry 
V ill's time, this was eaten as. 
spinach. You won't get 
scurvy with this - but your 
hair will probably fell out” 
Bellamy bad been study- 
ing plant lift* in fha moun- 
tains high above Sainte Foy. 
where his daughter and her 
husband live, before 
nnleashing himse lf on {lay- 
ing guests. 

“Do you think they’ll be 
experts?” he had agonised to 
Chris and Lesley Harrop, 
who had entertained the 
amateur botanists at their 
charmingly restored 16th 


century chalet - named after 
the purple Soldanella flower 

- hig h above the valley. 

He need not have worried. 
For hours Bellamy reeled off 
the names of dozens of 
alpine plants and flowers. 
“Non here’s an interesting 
plant - Rtazooarpon geogra- 

phiaan. And this is fascinat- 
ing - Spiked Rampion - I've 
never seen that variant 
before." It is great fun to see 
such an enthusiast at work. 

“That’s Arctostaphylos 
uvae-ursi - very good for 
PMT. And this is the bra 
plant, Bisculella laevigata. 
so-called because it looks 
like the top half of a b ikini. 
And here’s some Ladies 

As we climb, 
superb views 
are revealed 
across the 
valley of the 
glaciers 

Mantle. It’s meant to make 
you beautifuL" 

We reach Le Monal, a tiny, 
idyllic, virtually uniived-in 
alpine hamlet which, we 
learn, 'Is the most photo- 
graphed village in Savoie. 
Bellamy and Rosemary, his 
wife, live in a tiny hamlet in 
county Durham. “But It's 
not quite as picturesque as 
this," he says. He strides on. 
at 65 years old surprisingly 
fleet of foot 

As we climb higher, 
superb views are revealed 
across the valley of the gla- 
ciers of the Dome de la 
Sache. The litany continues. 
“Alpine Thistle. Giant 
Alpine Daisy. Yellow Rattle. 
There is a beautiful clump of 
Alpine Pansies. And look 
here - this is the Great Yel- 
low Gentian. It’s very bitter 

- the second most bitter 
plant in the world. Purple 
Lousewort - that keeps the 
bugs out of your bed. And 
look - this is Ladies Bed- 


straw. No, not ‘bedsore’,” he 
corrects me as 1 scribble 
frantically. The list seems 

The botanists are 
delighted. “Hie thought of 
going to a beach far a week 
does nothing for me," says 
Andy Primmett, a careers 
adviser from Corby in North- 
amptonshire. “I've really 
enjoyed this, thoagh. And I 
didn't expect the food to be 
so good.” 

“He's got the most tremen- 
dous eyesight, hasn't he?” 
says Stanton Bull, a lawyer 
from Sussex. “He can spot a 
broken petal a mile off.” 

Just occasionally, how- 
ever. even the master looks 
blank. “I hate finding plants 
I have to look up,” he says. 
They turn out to be the 
Hairy Primrose and the 
Alpine Red. 

Life with Bellamy is not 
all flowers. “Those marmots 
were gigantic,” says Stanton, 
over dinn er. “Are you sure 
they weren’t sheep?” 

“They must build enor- 
mous burrows,” says Bel- 
lamy. 

The following day, he con- 
tinues at a similar pace. 
“Now look at this.” he says, 
“Equisetum sytoaticum. They 
used to grow 90ft high. Dino- 
saurs used to eat them. Look 
at all this Monk’s Rhubarb. 
See how it elbows the alpine 
plants out?" 

What sort of plant, I won- 
dered. would David Bellamy 
like to be? “Yeast.” he said 
cheerfully. “They make alco- 
hol, make people happy. And 
have plenty of sex.” 

■ Spring and summer 
Alpine botanic expeditions -in - 
the Upper Tarentaise Valley 

- some led by David Bellamy 

- are organised by Momen- 
tum Travel, The Studio, 173c 
New Kings Road, London 
SW6 4RA. Tel: + 44 171-371 
9111. 

■ Arnie Wilson flew with 
Swissair which flies from 
Heathrow to Geneva four 
times a day. For flight 
details. teL +44 171-434 7300 
or swissazr.uk/AtemaH 
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appily, BritaM 
fa resisting the 
trend towards 
treble-digit 
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cool Britannia hatred. Here 
: is a land where yon can * 
still take an individual 
break - the days In gnat 
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the night in naa-mass- 
prpduced rooms. - 
-Same trf the qnirkfost 
British holidays can he 
spent with the Landmark 
Triut, a charity which pays 
forth^rescueand 
restoration of historic j - 
iflaces by totting them to - 
guests. Perhaps the best 

inowa is the Pineapple in 

central Scotland, a big IBth 
century summerhouse with 
a fruit-shaped tower. But 
there are plenty of others, 
many unusual and some . 
extraordinary. 

The Egyptian House in . 
Per^ce has trapezoidai- 
windows and lotus bud 
capitals. The Great Hall In 
:^otfl«setwastli8h*Hofa 
. manor house in 1420. The * ' 
Pigsty in Robin Hood’S Bay, 
North Yorks, really was a 
sty, a hranarestoed one 
with Doric ctduzmis. All 
hare proper bathrooms, but 
no microwaves. TVs or 
telephones. Rentals are . 
available by the 'week in 
summer; shorter breaks at 
other times: Prices vary 
widely. Csfl+44 01628- . 
825925 fot* a big brochure - . 
£a50, refunded on booking. 

If you fancy staying in . 
17th eentury^toary In 
uncluttered countryside, 
try Biagdon Manor 
Country Hotel in Devon: 
hosts Gill and HmCasey 
rescued ft ihnndertfectifihr 
andtakeJustMguestaata 

time. Meals are-eaten ’ 

dinnerparty style axoohd a ' 
single longtabte. A friendly' 
place, jt feels remote- but 
yon can see Dartmoor fn 
one direction; and the 
Cornish coast, with its surf 


■ wad 

Murtft* and Eorttm 

canoisMftss. : . -If * 

Same&tagenvtittMfts ■ 

active, perhaps? Guests st 

GtoD«S*wfo$C#iMHiwUl 

find a shocdtag school, » . . t - 
falconry school tod an . 
equestrian cento eto tt? 
estate; lots of-weftfiag'lflfW 
nearby ...and 13 ftoff 
courses within 20 n * 

Take an a partin e ne .feftgsffi . « 

four) from £770 a week. M;.-. } 
Book through Bpoetta* 

Hobdays. *44 (HIWOO 8M®r; : 

Or ytracdoldfry . 

something riew. Learn tOr> ■ 

fish, for instance, on a 'l ; 
weekend course CSeptonMir 
2 S, from £189) with „ J 
Goktsnrati; details from 
0161-Z385206. Take a ■ » i * 
cuhnary day out on the ■_ ? |F- 

Orient-Express on 
. September 10: travel on tted 
luxraytratoftonLamfan 
to Sonthangrton (with - 
champagne brunch) for a [- 
cdofcihg demonstration at'.-. 
Beaulieu by TV chef Gary ' 

Rhodes, you eat ft on the \ , ■ 
return trip. Book on .1. 
0171-8055100; £230. . .. 

But ITyouVe bad quite - 
enough activity during 
your working year, sound 
fiie retreat Take a break - - 
from pressures at St 
Columba’s House in 
Surrey. Not quite your 
tndfttaMl retreat - 
relaxing rather than 
austere, spiritual rather . » 
than reHgfous, no feith f 
requtaifan your part - it | 

nHtoyw itf ftix; rmnfhr t an d ' 

reefa^broontemptotitm. 
Gra-flight stayscoet £33.50. 
induding meals. Details 
fttan 0M83-766498. 






Botanist David Bellamy: communicates tremendous enthusiasm for his subject 
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SOUTH AFRICA 


Honey, they've shrunk the prices! 

Cape Town. 1 week b&b, direct flight? + taxes only £799 
RIO to the i, there's never been a better time to go with SAR travel 
the longest established UK travel company to Southern Africa. 

(SaffiAr SeniAem CflffikajpiemitulMtw 0171 287 1T33 

Tailor made tours & safaris to: South Africa. Zimbabwe, Zambia. 
Namibia. Botswana. Malawi, Mauritius & Seychelles. 

MBtmni Imsnl • Rqaxr H oik In sorrt, Lnkjfi WIH TCI . Fxcfll'l BT II.SL 


SINGLE? 



Aim tjV} umvi2i«]9s 


Why travel aloa el 
Jain a group with Solo’t, 
die ipacbSst eour operator 
for tingle people. 

Age groups 28-55yra 
4S - Vbfn 

0181 951 2811 

Solos 

KtovoswM^eum 
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PORTUGAL 


Undiscovered 

Portugal 

MUNDI 

COLOR 

0171 828 6021 


ABSOLUTE SUPERB VilarePads. apt 
t-7 befema, Duias. ODL VDL Oanaa. 
Ooaxjm svaB.T 01B18500823 FX8829 


FRANCE 

FRENCH WALKING HOUDAVS - 
In the Lot Valley, tegular group 
dspanwes or special botanical mate, 
line food and wine, all baggage 
transported. Walking Safari Company 
brochure from Andrew Brock Travel, 
E-mail ABROCK3B50»aoLcoin. 
Td 01572-821330 (24 hrsJ-ATOL 1585 


VIETNAM 

VfETNAM 

Discover the secret 


GOLF 

GOLF FOR 
BEGINNERS 
&JUPR0VERS 

f WeeWy courses In 
lovely Border area 
ol Scotland. 

Tap class pro. 
DHtarent courses 
played everyday 
IncL Championship 
Rortmrghe. 
Staying as house 
guast in cowrtry 
manskm house. 
Friendly ablence. 
Smal numbets. 
local courses. 

Tel/Fax 01835 850769 

EASTERN EUROPE 

PRAGUE SPECIALISTS - plus Vtamta 
and Budapest. Apia. Pensions and 
ftatefe. AH given 0700C 782275. 

SAFARI 

' 

JfiJC Voyagcurs I 

Exduftve lafarrs (or small groups 

Spwidin utei guide A tdiidc 
+Se*& Africa 

+Katj* + Situate +Zambla 
4-Onwaa + Malawi iZhvbatm* 
Luxury »nWTm«vlwirt« m wlhfr 


AFRICA 


LuxDrtocs raraoB lodges. MbSlng, 
canoobig. riding and vahkto safaris wift 
me very best prides. Superb wMBs. 
Adventwo with comforL Cafl us m create 
yoor idol sabrl. 

Tet{01604) 628979 Fte 63987B 
ee w - wi aa. wafmnnn. ran sex 

AFRMA m 

EXCLUSIVE- 153 


ACTIVITY* 
SPECIAL INTEREST 

hoGday* and w/eods for (amiliea. 
couples and ginqs. Over 150 

things to da ind wmerspans, 
ansportx. moCor- sports, cuageuc 
pttranixs. waiter-cycling. 
bo n cri dl ng.wnnli.golf. 
arts & crafts, cookoig, 
murder mysteries, bridge. 

Acorn Activities 
01432-830083. 

DARTMOOR NATIONAL PARK IMngtan 
Country HoMI J^aaoeiul, biendy tendy 
run hotel. Health dublMoor pool AA 
flocatte tor food. 2/3 MgW break feSO 
pppn DBAR AA” RAC, 4 crown highly 
commendad, Johansens. 01384 88145Z 

ITALY 


mm m 


Do you have a holiday property to let ? 

Why not advertise to over 1 million wealthy Weekend FT readers 
in our 16-page pull-out & keep Travel Supplement on 
September 12 1998, from as little as £27 + VAT. 
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FLIGHTS 

JUl BESTIRATtlRS EX LOIBBI 
nnnnaraacuo ta» 


MD W U1 U E dek HBH 
BOAJISWBIS Jfnt E2HB 
WWMTIKO fir* am 
KWB Jbu E2ZK 
IHMME fiat £3111 

pimornrEMwrtr 

b cb* asm 

rerwwwBjmagr l 


ThEor-nudc itmerarie* away ftora 
■he tourist traps 
Td: 01235 848747 
Fax: 01235 848840 
WtC Miyageun. Bedcridgcs 
Subw Gammay. Ahtngto. OXI44AW 
Riftei manned at ■nut agrnasf 
TV:C«ranCcxpondoi LdATOLNilW 
t FuByBooded . 


VILLAS 

The Blue Book 


TaaUAr^CaAeS 


Enjoy luway and aedutk m In wall 
exckiBhra camps and lodges 
Excaaam game riswtngwSh top 
guidas in' open vehidos boats 
on foot or horaabaek. Fotow Ws 
• dth a week on s tropical titand*. 

I Tal: 01489 878583 Fax: 01489 878504 
jowt vamffE twb®. nc atts. 4ffi4 


SAFARI PLUS 


Onfy 

VUIa*. Chsties, Apwimaas Uosefi 
Cnrlfte: 

Cnaveidhle, Fcnvh, Punctica 
tbura A Exa na tonr 
Dalian Language A Cookery Oxaaea 
AUocoU covered: 

Football, Open, Grand Prix 

CoS Now ea 01714866890 

PflOTOCRAPBEB*S TUSCANY 
IW7 &p*Mhn- tm 


Option 1 - COLOUR PANEL 

Size: 6cm x 8cm 

Includes: Colour photo and 30 words of text 
: Free 6 week reader reply service 

Price: £700 per advertisement (4-VAT) 


Lake MaggSorc 

ITALY 

5 Bed luxtoy villa 

* Maid Service 
■ Swimming Pool 

£2^X)0 per week 
Available all year round 
I Tad: -«44 171 873 4457 I 


Colour 

Photo 


= £700 (+VAT) 


Option 2 - CLASSIFIED 

£38 per column cm (mono) 

£48 per column cm (colour) (+VAT) 

^ Lake Maggiore y 

ITALY 

•5 Bed luxury villa 
- Maid Service 
• Swim raing Pool 

■fr * -fr 

£2,000 PER WEEK 

JtoWArtjwnwd 

v +44 171 8734457 , 

eg, 4cm = £152 (+VAT) 


Option 3 - UNEAGE 

£9 per line (min 3 lines) (+VAT) 

LAKE MAGGIORE. ITALY. 5 bad luxury 
vBa. maid uentaa, rarit nc Hnq pool. f? , rw; 
par week. Araflsbhj aU yaar round. Td: 
♦44171873 4457. 

eg. 4 lines = £36 (+VAT) 


wm.ft 
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The definitive guide to 
villas in the Algarve 
Cote d'Azur and Marbella 

1 PALMER 
BARKER 

All havepools, maids, two cui 
and some have tmni* courts 
Fewaredwap 

01494812002 W 


EAST/SOOTHERN AFRICA 
T^tor-maifc Africa Satod SprckUbt 
Oame-dri^WWWi^Hotw^ldk* 

flaalf 

FMdne, Lmosy Bcmd/kxlge 9>&ds 
Tel/Fax 01306-683204 


TRAVEL AFWCA MAGAZINE. Oranariy 
Journal offering Indepandont, praottcal 
Mamnon oi ttBHl daaMkms, ««Ba 
and culture throughout ttra cortmanL 
Subaafian arty: n 100 par yoatRww 
far hoe asqA; tnpy: (ftt805)43«Z2a 


|Btetfc*WMte 1 %B te a rap Ay«71iW4Ul| 

ROME centre s/c appts royal villa Ige 
gdn, pkng. TAnmer 00431 7125081, 
(X 00431 7154291. 


HUNGARY 

BUDAPEST 3 IPS Mr tr £259. Prague • 
3 days* to E214. 9 days coach to£18*. 
Inc aocotn 3 Nr tax. Also aval Estonia, 
Finland TravcMm Cwoh. ATOL3295, 
AccacsAAsa 01959 540700 

GERMANY 

QEIBIAMY - Daily low cost thflha nnd 
hotel accommodation. All major CC, 
Gentian Travel Centre 0181 420 2900 
ASIA 90695 ATOL 2277 1ATA 




To reserve your advertisement, please complete the form below or call: 

+44 171 873 4457 (no later than August 28 1998) 


Address — — ; — . — 

Daytime Telephone....^ 

Please book — (sire of ad) at a cost of £ 

Paymeritby: 

AMEX* / VISA* / MASTERCARD* / CHEQUE* (payable to; The Financial Times) ^delete as applicable 

Credit card number — ...................... Exp m ^ 

Sgnature j ,«„•« 

Please send or fax this form together with your advertisement to: 

Helen Jeyes, Financial Times, One Souttrwark Bridge, London S£1 9HL to reacii us by August 28 1998 , 

Fax: +44 171 873 3765 


•• m* .tear. 
•Hvfa *8' 


(cost of ad) 
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A s the well-lubricated 
LA In the bar told me 
J \ ininatable Irish 
I**" “Sure. Dublin 

wonldnt be the same without 
them being there to muirg ft M 
(Efferent” 

Somewhere amid a dark whirl- 
pool of Guinness, we had been 
swept Into, a discussion of the 
dty’s finest tourist attraction - 
its great Georgian houses. I had 
praised the way they had been 
so well preserved when other 
towns and cities .had been 
tamed into concrete jangles. 

.His answer sonnded as contra- 
dictory as before. “Ay, tis grand 
we still have such fine houses 
t hanks ■ to. thetn making snch 

fine offices.* 

Yet he made plenty of sense. 
Strolling around Dublin's gra- 
dons squares and broad Geor- 
gian Streets, it was obvious that 
commerce more thaw conserve- 


The 


City Break /Bill Gtenton 



of Georgian Dublin 


txonists deserved praise for their 
preservation; 

<n “ e dtjr’s Georgian heritage 
was in troubleuntil a few years 


from accountants to pop group 
entrepreneurs, apprec ia ted that 
the hundreds of lbnMo-five sto- 
rey bondings would good,, 
central office , - . 

Yet if the fapades paint ah 
appealing picture of a more gra- 
cious era of bor&edrawn car- 
riages and oil lamps, the 
interiors speak more of today’s 
electronic wizardry. Co mpu t e rs 
have replaced the rhi ppwyfoip 
and there are photo-copiers 


hi the boilers* pantiles. . . 

My appetite was whetted for a 
more fulfilling, more liveable 
Georgian experience. Was there 
nowhere in these long toraces 
where one could enjoy being 
part of their history and not just 
a spectator? * 

I was hardly likely to satisfy 
my yearning in the Computer 
Training Centra and 1 certainly 
was not eligible for the Yon ng 
Priests Society. My sympathies 
went out to Oscar Wilde making 
a sc ulptured return to tfenim 
Square, where he had spent his 
childhood at NoL Recfindng on 
a large rock in one corner of the 


square’s fine gardens, he seemed 
to be gazing ironicaJJy.at his old 
home nearby, now the American 
College. 

It was a pity I did not qualify 
for legal aid since there are 
scores of lawyers’ offices - so 
many ' it must suggest that the 
Irish Republic is one of the most 
litigious countries in toe w or ld . 
Bnt it was a solicitor who 
proved my salvation, and that of 
many other visitors in search of 
a more rounded Georgian expe- 
rience. 

In 1997, Ann Neary boldly 
stormed the office barricades by 
buying, at great cost; No 31 Mer- 


rhm Square and converting it 
into the only guesthouse there. 
Now this 250-yearsjJd, five-sto- 
rey stately bnUding - a tanner 
lawyer’s office bo less - has 
comfortable rooms for 40 guests. 

Out wait the filing cabinets, 
and In went traditional tarnish- 
togs. If not strictly Georgian, 
the Merrion Square Manor's 
interior at least gives visitors a 
richer historical experience. 
“We have done excellent busi- 
ness ever since we opened,” 
Neary said. “Bring part of the 
Georgian scene is undoubtedly a 
big attraction - especially In 
such a central location.” 


Several of the guests i met 
during my overnight stay had 
preferred the guesthouse to 
more modern hotels. Most visi- 
tors, however, will bare to be 
content simply strolling around 
the Georgian streets, perhaps 
taking erne of several walking 
tours. Dublin Is what Americans 
can “a walking city", although 
many might also scorn It as “a 
smoking city”. 1 bare nerer seen 
so many cigarette ends lying in 
the streets as there are in Dub- 
lin. The Utter mars an otherwise 
pleasant capital. 

Still, there is much remaining 
that Molly Malone would surely 


recognise- Yet did 1 trace a cer- 
tain wtsttalness in the sculp- 
tured face of the locally nick- 
named “tart with the cart” as 
she fans up Grafton Street? 

Now a pedestrian precinct, 
this once most classy Dublin 
shopping venue has succumbed 
to the rash of typical high street 
shops. Cockles and rnnsseb have 
been replaced by McDonald's 
and Burger Kings- 

However, the city remains 
much the same vibrantly human 
place it was in the author James 
Joyce’s time, with friendly and 
helpful Inhabitants. Asking 
directions can have the double 
bonus of leading to good “ crate” 
with complete strangers. Need- 
less to say, visiting a bar is usu- 
ally a sure way of finding com- 
panionship, 

■ Information: The Irish Tourist 
Board. 150 New Bond St. London, 
11*1 Y 0.10. Tel Q17M93 3201. 
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Hitting the high spots . 

...or not, as the case may be. Kewin Pilley visits a hotel for tall travellers 


T he world . just 
Isn't big enough. 
That Is about the 
size of it. accord- 
ing to tall tourists' 
and long-in-fhe-leg holiday- 
makers. There are just not 
enough decent hotels to 
accommodate them. Ear- 
ape's headbangers are there- 
fore iakbig their cases to 
Maastricht For most tall 
people, going on holiday is a 
big pain in the neck. 

Holidays are largely 
designed by - and cater for 
- ordinary-sized people. But 
there is a biggish market for 
“Tallie Only Tours”. More 
than L3m people in the UK, 
S per cent of the male popu- 
lation. are over 6ft Sin and 
the average population 
height is reported to be 
increasing at a rate of Vim a 
decade. More travellers are 
therefore likely to suffer 
from altitude sickness. 

Yon do not have to go up 
the Alps to get altitude sick- 
ness. Yon can get it in your 
hotel room. You can even 
get it sitting an the lavatory. 
To a very targe extent, facili- 
ties just do not measure up. 

Most holiday destinations 
are ergonomic disaster zones 
and' a huge let-down. Dutch 
hotelier Paul Rinkens. a 
mere 6ft tin in his undogged 


feet, is the proprietor of the 
Bergere Hotel in Maastricht, 
which is said to be Europe’s 

first and so tar only, hotel 
catering for tall people, offer- 
ing the first long-legs. long 
weekend break. 

He has a made a big effort 
to design the hotel with the 
needs of tan people in mind 
and offers special tailormade 
packages for guests measur- 
ing over 6ft 5in (J metres). 
The receptionist does not get 
a tape measure out when 
you register at the Hotel Ber- 
gere. bnt an the door frames 
are wider and higher than 
normal. 

Room 40 on the ground 
floor is a taD suite and is 
equipped with a raised shav- 
ing and bathroom mirror, 
adjustable shower and writ- 
ing table as well as an extra 
long bed and bath. The res- 
taurant also has tables suit- 
able for lanky diners. In the 
bedroom, there is also a 
beanpole-friendly WC which 
can . be raised to optimal 
comfort height very much 
like the seat in a passport 
photo machine. 

The only thing in the hotel 
not geared towards tall 
people is the lift 1 did not 
need a ladder to press the 
button to get to my Door. “If 
you stayed in our tall room. 


you probably wouldn't 
notice the difference but tall 
people are very grateful for 
the little touches,” said Rin- 
kens. 

“We had a honeymoon 
couple here recently. A stat- 
uesque -‘jwuMli miv Han p^iri g 
diminutive Chinese. They 
appreciated the extra leg 
room.” 


‘The best most 
tall people can 
hope for on an 
aircraft is to 
have their legs 
in business 
class and body 
in economy' 


The European Federation 
of Tall Persons, which held 
its annual high society ball 
and conference for the first 
time in London at the Royal 
National Hotel, Bedford 
Way, Russell Square (0171- 
278 7871) in May, advised on 
the design of the Maastricht 
hotel. The 2,000-strong feder- 
ation has very high stan- 
dards. Most European coun- 


tries have tall clubs offering 
stature management coun- 
selling. shopping advice and 
guidelines to airlines on sat- 
isfactory legroom. 

The Tall Persons Club of 
Great Britain has more than 
600 members, most of wham 
are overlooked by the travel 
and leisure industry. 

This has helped holiday 
advice for tall travellers to 
become a growth sector. The 
best most tall people can 
hope for when they go on an 
aircraft is to have their legs 
in business class and the 
rest of their body in econ- 
omy. Rental cars present a 
perennial problem. No one 
wants to spend a week driv- 
ing around with their head 
sticking out of the sun- 
root 

Only Germany, the 
Netherlands and the US are 
sympathetic to tall needs - 
the average length of a bed 
in the US is 6ft 9in. But not 
everyone can afford execu- 
tive rooms or to have a dou- 
ble bed to themselves. 

Not all people want to pre- 
tend to be a professional bas- 
ketball player to get the best 
rooms either. Sports activi- 
ties are another big person’s 
bugbear. Skiing is still off 
limits to most extra large 
people. Ski schools do not 


generally have skis with size 
lb bindings. Bicycling is a 
problem, too, for someone 
with a -I2in inside leg. 

Ironically. Maastricht's lat- 
est attraction (s under- 
ground cycling in the lime- 
stone mines of Volkenburg. 
in the Mergrlland region of 
south Limburg- For two 
hours, you can pedal away 
in the semi -darkness 
through the labyrinthine 
tunnels - all of which have a 
maximum head room of 
under 5ft. 

Vatkenburg boasts the 
highest point in the Nether- 
lands. Maastricht has a spa- 
cious Romanesque basilica, 
airy country walks and 
orthopaedicaUy-good-for-you 
restaurants and bars. The 
Thermo 2000 spa complex is 
good for cricked necks and 
for sorting out people who 
have spent too long in a bath 
with their knees up to their 
chin. 

Maastricht is leading the 
way to recognising Euro- 
pean tourists and holiday- 
makers as members of one 
targe extended family. Hie 
long and short of it is that It 
is possible to enjoy yourself 
In Maastricht. Enormously. 
■ The Bergere Hotel in 
Maastricht Tel *31 43 325 
1551. 
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Why small details matter in large hotels 


! Businessman Farrol Kahn visits hotels in some of the world's leading chains and has his own observations on standards and service 
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he of the' perks of 
business. travel is 
,1 : ■ m toT» pampered by 
F high-tech, air-con- 

'ditioned. global hotel chains. 

■ Nowadays, cosseting goes 
, beyond the comfort of clean, 
homely rooms to' office 
! extensions with full bu sin ess 
faeflitiBS- In short, the ideal 
hotel is one that c o m bin es 
the surrogate mother with 
the business partner. 

Sometimes, these two ele- 
ments do not always come 
together. When they do. you 
get a first-class hotel. In my 
subjective quest to evaluate 
sendee, 3 stayed at 11 lead- 
ing hotel c-bairwi to Europe 
and the US. 

One of the common tail- 
ings of all the was the 
poor coffee and tea they pro- 
duced. In the Four Seasons, 

» the only way I could get- a 
strong, cup of coffee was for 
room service to send up a 
Thermos of espresso and one 
of hot mffit, so I could mix it 
myself. Afternoon tea was 
a disappointment since, 
in most places, tea bags are 
invariably used instead of 
good quality leaf tea. 

I stayed in hotels where 
the hot water boiler had bro- 
ken down (Sheraton, Frank- 
furt airport), the security 
lock did not work on the 
door (Marriott. Grosvenor 
Square, London) and my 
confirmed booking did not 
appear on the computer 
(Crown e Plaza. Miami)- O 11 
one occasion, I ripped my 
trousers and the concierge, 

| who promised to have them 
mended, was unable- to 
deliver (Four Seasons, New 
York). 

The - inability - of hotel 
guests to find higher man- 
agement or appropriate staff, 
at a critical moment was 
also something I considered. 
The group which I felt dealt 
■best with me was WtoCsil- 
ton. In my opinion, it is the 
best hotel group. 

• it has a policy of staff 
empowerment, which 
enables a problem to be 
solved more-or-less immedi- 
ately. It works like this: 
when a guest com plai ns- the 
employee to whom a guest 
complains "owns" the com- 
plaint and has up to $Z ,000 to 
solve it This may seem a lot 
of money, bat the loss of a 
guest’s business ran cost -a 
. hotel chain thousands of 
pounds. 

I The frame of the game - in 
Mgk^ fl . AhiiiTH! is getting the 


details right. All of them 
must be consistent in ser- 
vice, decor, furnishing and 
faeflittes. What can irritate a 
frequent guest- is not bring 
able to find a bathrobe, 
insufficient dataporfcs, or no 
telephone on the desk. Busi- 
ness guests want to be able 
to work in thefr room within 
minutes -of entering it, plug 
in a PC, download e-mail, 
read taxes and. be to touch 
with the head office - no 
matter how many time zones 
it is away. (£ signs stand for 
price bracket per person, per 
night.) 

Ritz-Carlton: Hotel in Buck- 
head, Atlanta. £££ ££ - 
The Ritz-Cartton Group has 
stylish properties with 
period furnishings, museum- 
quality antiques and consist- 
ent personal service that sat- 
isfies the most demanding 
guest. With all the hall- 
marks of a private club, from - 
good dining to meeting facil- 
ities, the club lounge will 
impress jaded business users 
with its southern, hospitality; 
In foreign cities, the Ritz- 
Carlton is an ideal venue to 
meet and greet people. 

In 1983, WJB. Johnson, a 
reclusive real estate million- 
aire, bought the Ritz-Cartton 
in Boston and got Horst 
RfVhwiw* to run tt He built a 
luxury chain of 83 elegant 
hotels. Schulze introduced 
the staff credo: “We are., 
ladies .arid gentlemen serv- 
ing ladies and gentlemen.” 
Comment Use smoothest 
check-in 7 have experienced 

- i was banded my room 
keys in the back of the cour- 
tesy car at the airport ' 

Four Seasons Regent in 
Atlanta. £££££ - .. 

The Four Seasons is sleek 
and modem, and the staff 
manage everything with 
brisk efficiency. It is geared 
to cap tains of industry and 
meeting thefr requests 
instantly - whether chang- 
ing travelling arrangements 
or organising last-minute 
theatre tickets. . 

fcidore Sbarp opened the 
first Four Seasons Hotel in 
Toronto in 1961 and. set the 
benchmark for quality and 
service to the 44 luxury 
establishments. He says: 
-We’re selling tools to be 
affective and productive 
while travelling.* An anas 
of services is available from 
humidifiers, hourly Rothes 
pressing and • hand ■ car 


washes to the replacement of 
personal luggage Items if 
lost, in-room manicures and 
the provision of children's 
pushchairs. 

"When a guest arrives he 
wants to- start business 
immediately.’’ says Dirtier la 
Calves, general manager of 
the Pierre Hotel to New 
York. "We have to ensure 
that everything works and is 
on time.” 

A comfortable night 
thanks to the beds with spe- 
cial box-sprung mattresses, 
Frette sheets and down pil- 
lows. • 

Comment: Sticky patch 
underfoot on marble bath- 
room floor and door difficult 
to open. 

Leading Hotels of the World. 
Hotel Turnberry Isle Ven- 
tura, Florida, esrvf 
Essentially an organisation 
to market some of the 
world's finest hotels, it pro- 
vides the guest with atten- 
tive and discreet service. 

More than 70 years ago. a 
. group a£ luxury hotels, 
including the Savoy in Lon- 
don, established an organisa- 
tion to represent their inter- 
ests. A portfolio of 812 
individual hotels was bom 
. and it is fall off surprises. 

The design and decor of 
rooms are either ultra-mod- 
ern or period, and are fitted 
with state-of-the-art business 
facilities. Ineluding silent 
taxes at the Peninsula Hotel 
Hong Kong. 

1 stayed at the Turnberry 
Isle Resort ' and Club in 
southern Florida, which is 
an Italianate complex in 
-Ventura, near a shopping 
Trail, with two 16-bole golf 
courses, two tennis clubs, a 
117-ship marina , tor deep, sea 
flahing and charter yachts, 
and a private beach club. 
Celebrities often prefer to 
Stay at the private Marina 
Yacht Club. One guest 
described it as an amalga m 
of European courtesy and 

American comfort and effi- 
ciency. 

Comment: Superb break- 
fast Vast bedrooms. 

Inter-Continental to Mtami. 
££££ 

This is a. cool and artsy 
group at the top end of the 
first class hotels. The rooms 
are. famished with a blend, of 
antique- and modem items. 
There - are good-sized desks . 
provided to the Business 
Plan rooms.' 
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The group started in 1947 
as a subsidiary of Pan Am to 
provide accommodation for 
the rapidly growing market 
of international travellers. It 
owns an interesting mix of 
modern and period bond- 
ings, such as the Carlton in 
Cannes and the Amstel in 
Amsterdam. 

Comment I left a pair of 
trousers in my room and 
within a week they had been, 
returned to my home dry- 
cleaned. 

Hyatt Regency Miami. £££E 
Hyatt provides ultra modem, 
first class hotels with inno- 
vative services. Recent 
developments include delica- 
tessens in foyers, where 
guests can. buy takeaway 
snacks- for consumption in 
their rooms. (This is a good 
Idea as it took 17 minutes for 
two drinks to be delivered to 
my room.) Another new ser- 
vice Is to put a tax under 
your door to remind you 
that you have not listened to 
your recorded calls.' 

The first hotel opened in 
1957 at Los Angeles Interna- 
tional airport K set the pre- 
cedent for innovative and 
exciting buildings. - 

"Quite simply, we take an 
open -space and activate it," 
says Douglas Geoga, the 
president "We add water- 
tails, streams and trees to 
bring movement and life to 
the atriums.”- 

Comment The business 
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plan room was just too busy. 
A mug for coffee still had a 
sugar residue from a previ- 
ous guest. 

Hilton: Hotel Foutaineblen 

Miami prar-h. tfVf 

These are quality first class 
hotels with a high standard 
of service. Conrad Hilton, 
originator of the concept of 
hotel chains, bought his first 
property in Cisco. Texas, in 
1919. The town had struck 
oil and as his was the only 
hotel, he turned it into a 
goldmine. He rented rooms 
on eight-hour shifts with 

three occupants a day. 

From then on, his hotels 
notched a series of firsts, 
including in-room air condi- 
tioning. hotel gift shops, air- 
port hotels and a centralised 
reservations system. 

Although Hilton Interna- 
tional split from Hilton in 
1964, the two groups have 
reunited and can offer 400 
hotels in 49 countries. 

Comment: I came away 
with the impression that 
they liked to do everything 
properly. One day. I asked 
for extra tea and coffee, and 
the next day my extra sup- 
ply was there without ask- 
ing. 

Marriott: Hotel In Gros- 
venor Square, London. £££ 
Middle market group where 
you will not find imported 
chocolates an your pillow at 
night, but - you will find effi- 


Dasot 


dent service "Our pursuit of 
consistency is ensured by 
our policy of hands-on man- 
agement” says BQl Marriott 
Jnr. doyen of the hotel 
industry. 

Over the 'years, guests 
have made suggestions for 
room amenities and today it 
Is commonplace to find 
irons. Ironing boards, blow 
dryers, brighter light bulhs, 
hand cream and hangers 
with skirt-friendly clips in 
your room. 

For businessmen, the sig- 
nificant feature is the obvi- 
ous electrical sockets, so lap- 
tops can be used immed- 
iately without having to 
search for them. 

Comment: Good balance 
between sleeping and work- 
ing space. 

ITT Sheraton. Hotel, Frank- 
furt Airport £££ 

Modem pastel -coloured fur- 
niture is & la mode in this 
group, and its t rad pm ar k is 
the omnipresent fitness cen- 
tre, where you can keep up 
with your workout schedule. 

The company, which was 
started in 1937, is essentially 
a business hotel chain and 
operates 461 properties in 64 
countries. Its airport hotels 
offer extra services, includ- 
ing Body Clock Cuisine to 
help alleviate jetlag, a four- 
hour express laundry service 
and 24-hour business and 
room service. 

In 1995, Sheraton launched 
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the luxury collection, incor- 
porating top hotels, such as 
the Imperial in Vienna, the 
Orchid at Mauna Lani, 
Hawaii, and the Gritti Palace 
in Venice. 

Comment: Anti-jetlag food 
and survival kits are wel- 
come additions for transit 
travellers. 

Crowne Plaza: Hotel on 
Broadway, New York. £££ 
This is the new address for 
savvy travellers. Value for 
money is an important ele- 
ment as the hotels have 
upscale features such as tow- 
elling gown, shaving mirror, 
room safe, dataport and two 
phone lines, voicemail, tea/ 
coffee maker and club 
lounges. 

Prime sites include 
Redondo Beach near LA Air- 
port. with its seaside walk- 
ways, and on Broadway. 
New York, which has clear 
views of the Hudson River. 
A new. interesting brand. 

Comment: Club lounge 
equal to the best around. 

Ramada Inn: Hotel Deau- 
ville in Miami ££ 

Ramada features standard 
and bland American decor 
and furnishings. The first 
Ramada Inn opened in 1956. 
Originally named the Fla- 
mingo until the mobster, 
Bugsy Siegel, decided to use 
the name for his hotel in Las 
Vegas. 

Eighteen-year-old Steve 


Belmonte was the youngest 
general manager at Holiday 
Inn and is now president of 
the fourth largest hotel 
chain worldwide, the 
Ramada He initiated a pro- 
gramme which encourages 
staff to exceed guest expecta- 
tions. 

Business class accommo- 
dation has been introduced 
with free newspapers, com- 
plimentary breakfast, free 
local calls, incoming faxes 
and dataport access. 

Comment: Orange juice 
offered to queueing guests at 
reception. 

Holiday Inn: Hotel Ocean- 
side Miami Beach. ££ 

Basic and comfortable 
describes this group. Kem- 
mons Wilson founded it in 
1952 as he wanted one-room 
accommodation for his fam- 
ily. This led to the concept of 
two double beds in each 
room. Children stay free and 
the standard features in- 
clude swimming pools, air 
conditioning, a restaurant 
on the property, telephones 
and ice. The hotel directory 
lists several tone-up exer- 
cises that can be done in the 
room. 

Today, there are more 
than 2,300 locations world- 
wide. A staid solid brand. 

Comment: Good basic 
accommodation on the sea. 
It is introducing Art Deco 
reproduction furniture in the 
rooms. 
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Sporting Profile 


Outrageous 
slices of 
a life that 
keeps going 
off- course 

It could be tragic or heroic. What next 
for John Daly, golfs most compelling 
character, asks Derek Lawrenson 


S even years have passed 
since a wandering hick 
from Middle America 
took up a last-minute 
invitation to the USPGA 
Championship and walked off four 
days later with the trophy. At the 
time , it appeared the most 
improbable of scenarios but that 
just proved how little we knew 
about John Patrick Daly. 

One day they will make a film 
about this extraordinary sporting 
life but it is symptomatic of the 

man that the ending could yet 
turn out to be tragic, or heroic, or 
quite possibly both. 

This time last year Daly came 
out of an alcohol detoxification 
eilnie to lead the USPGA alter the 
first round. What will he do when 
the fourth of the year's major 
championships begins at a new 
course called Sahalee in a suburb 
of Seattle nest week? Will he shoot 
66 as he did at Winged Foot 12 
months ago? Just as likely he will 
take 11 down one hole, 
besmirching both his own name 
and the sport, as he did at the 
Open at Birfcdale last month. One 
thing seems fairly certain; it is 
unlikely to be a mundane 
par-filled round of 72. 

For all the emergence of Tiger 
Woods, Daly remains the game's 
most fascinating character. He is 
32, and has been married three 
times. He has been suspended 
from playing for bad behaviour 
three times, and has had three 
spells in the Betty Ford clinic for 
alcohol abuse. He has also won 
two major champions hips in the 
1990s. Only Nick Faldo and Nick 
Price have won more. 

On the course, for the most part, 
he is as he has always best - 
compulsive viewing. At the Bay 
Hill Invitational tournament in 
Orlando. Florida, earlier this year, 

I decided to watch the closing 
holes of his fourth round. He was 
not In contention. But the 
alternative was Fred Funk or a 
clutch of other expressionless 
professionals. 

The sixth bole at Bay Hill - 
Daly's 15th, since he had started 
on the tenth - is a par five that 
winds its way around a lake. After 
driving into the water, Daly took a 
penalty drop and now could either 
play conservatively or take on a 
270-yard carry to the green. I went 
to watch Daly precisely because of 
situations like this: 1 knew he 
would take on the dare. 

The three wood was struck 
beautifully and five more yards 
would have seen the ball finish 
next to the flag. Instead it dropped 
into the water. Daly could not 
believe it He looked at his caddie, 
bewildered. He had another go. 
Another beautiful strike. Again it 
finished in the water. “Give me 
another balk" Daly said to his 
caddie. The same result 
The scene was reminiscent of 
the finale of the film Tin Cup, 
where Kevin Costner Is a club 
professional who has a chance to 
win the US Open but blasts a ball 
into the lake at the 18th and then 
cannot help himself, and keeps on 
hitting balls into the water until 
eventually he clears the hazard. 
The crowd watching Daly began 
c han t ing , "fin Cup. Tin Cup." 

Daly smiled and reached for 


another balL He put it in the 
water. He reached for another. He 
put it in the water. At the seventh 
timp of asking he hailed out to the 
right and made the carry. The fans 
started cheering as if he had won 
tiie Open. Minutes later, Daly 
tapped in for an IS, the worst score 
on a single hole in the history of 
the US tour. 

Now, perhaps, as a serious golf 
correspondent I should not have 
been cheering with the crowd and 
should have been po-faced, like the 
man from Golf Weekly, who 
condemned Daly in an editorial. 

He was right it was not golf. 

But it was wonderful 
entertainment, a humorous slice of 
show business before the leaders 
played their parts, and as it did 
not affect the performance of other 
professionals - certainly not his 
playing partner Tom Watson, who 
was s miling along with everyone 
else - I foiled to see the harm. 
Indeed, It was the highlight of the 
day. 


The crowd 
watching 
Daly began 
chanting 
Tin Cup, 
Tin Cup 1 . 
He took 
another ball 


Less desirable was Daly’s 
bad-tempered cameo on the 18th 
hole at Birkdale three weeks ago. 
where he ran up an 11 with a 
succession of uncaring shots that 
belittled his status as a former 
champion. “What is going through 
his head?” asked one journalist 
The answer was nothing. All 
thought was lost In rage. 

One might have thoug ht that 
giving up drinking would have 
ended this schizophrenic 
behaviour, but Daly is looking as 
if be will always have an angel on 
one shoulder and a devil on the 
other, constantly vying for 
attention. 

No one was blessed with more 
talenL Not only can he hit the ball 
extreme distances, he also has 
“soft” hands, which ana hie him to 
play all the necessary touch shots 
around the greens. It is an 
invigorating combination and 
when the brain is in gear as well it 
makes him a formidable Opponent- 

Seven years ago. Daly drove 
through the night to play in the 
USPGA, after Nick Price withdrew 
when his wife went into labour. 
Daly, therefore, teed up in the first 
round with no sleep and no idea of 
the course layout He still shot 69, 
and when he followed it with a 67, 
he was leading. 

Naturally, all the experienced 
professionals were queueing up to 
predict his demise when the 
pressure became too intense over 
the final two rounds. What did 
Daly think? “HI just keep on 
gripping it and ripping it” he said, 
and so he did. In between shots, he 
signed autographs and did high 
fives with the crowd. Nick Faldo. 





he clearly was not He won by 
three strokes. 

Perhaps the next few years were 
wasted ones. Certainly he made 
more headlines with his off-course 
behaviour than what happened an 
it But rather remarkably, Daly 
won another major in 1995. and 
nothing less than the Open itself. 
There was something deliciously 
perverse about a man who had 
renounced alcohol 12 months 
earlier stepping up to receive the 
prize of an auld claret jug. It also 
meant that Daly was the only 
player at the time undo- 30 with 
two majors to his name. 

Surely he would now fulfil all 
his glorious potential? Alas, no. It 
was in the summer of 1996 that the 
whispers began that Daly had 

started fl rinlring a gain ~Ry March 

of the following year, they had 
become AiH-blown. hi 
Jacksonville, Florida, he came off 
the coarse at 1pm, having missed 


a cut and went to a bar and stayed - 
there drinking for 12 hours. When 
he returned to his hotel room, he 
trashed It The police were called. 
“Grab one of their guns,” Daly 
cried out to his friend Fuzzy 
ZoelJer, a horrified onlooker who 
had been called by Daly's petrified 
wife. “And shoot me in the head.” 

In the weeks that followed. It 
looked as if that Jacksonville bar 
would prove his last-chance 
saloon. club man ufa cturer . 
Wilson, dropped him like a stone. 
Daly was suspended from the US 
tour indefinitely, and entered the 
Betty Ford clinic. There, he cut 
himself off from the outside world. 

. When he emerged, someone told 
him that Tiger Woods had won the 
Masters. He was probably the last 
person on the planet to know. 

He returned to golf ashamed but 
delighted to find that people still 
retained their soft spot for him. 
Behind the ropes people started 


throwing coins towards him, the 
coins that people who seek help 
through Alcoholics Anonymous 
get for each anniversary that 
passes without drink. He signed 
with Callaway dubs and Ely 
Callaway, the founder whose son 
is also an AA member, has becom e 
almost a sur r o g a te father. In 
March this year, Daly received an 
AA coin of his own and now he 
uses it as a ball marker . . 

. To try to ease the temptation to 
drink, he has taken up playing the 
guitar. He writes songs, too, and 
one has been recorded by an 
American band called Duck Soup. 
Its lyrics are corny, but they hint 
at Daly's own feelings of - 
helplessness as he tries to control 
the uncontrollable: “People don’t 
understand my life, got all the 
answers to my life, lam a drunk 
and i don't understand this 
disease, like a merry-go-round that 
never seems to cease.” 


Stadiums 



get a good 



Marian Edmunds samples tours 

of our top sports venues 


O nce upon a haw 
people visited 
London to see the 
Changing of the 
Guard. But there Is not 
much street cred to be 
gained from this, particu- 
larly among teenagers. 
Almost any teacher bringing 
a school party to the capital 
will say a tour of Wembley 
Stadium Is top of the fist ctf 
things-to-do. 

A tour of Arsenal's home 
ground at Highbury in noth 
London is also popular but 
unless you have the talent of 
Dennis Bergkamp then 
dying is probably the oily 
guaranteed way to get on to 
the tort Even that just gets 
your remains to the edge, 
alongside the ashes of doz- 
ens of supporters deposited a. 
foot or so beneath the pitch. 
.The head groundsman is 
said to be mine too thrilled 
about players messing up his 
turf either. 

But people who take the 
tour Sit in the places their 
heroes - Bergkamp, Tony 
Adams or David Seaman - 
take in the dressing room, 
climb into the communal 
bath or sit at the top table In 
the pressroom. 

A goal-packed film is 
shown in the museum. It is 
all rather homespun with 
Ian Cook, the curator, and 
his colleagues taking plea- 
sure in pinning the red 
Arsenal rosette on the chests 
of supporters of opponents, 
particularly of Tottenham 
Hotspur. Arsenal run tours 
less as a money-spinner than 
a public relations exercise to 
fuel juvenile sporting pas- 
sions and reward long-held 
loyalties. 

Kg business is the name 
of the game at Wembley. 
Guides lead groups of up to 
50, three times an hour. TO 
the gprawipwiimpnt of cheer- 
ing and a distorted sound- 
track of applause from a 
capacity crowd of 80,000, 
tourists stride through the 
players* tunnel into the 
arena. 

The pace is relentless, 
with Des Lynam, the BBC 
sports anchorman, appear- 
ing on video screens wher- 
ever you go. Perhaps being 
at Wembley is humbling bnt 
the rooms occupied by the 
Mg egos - dressing rooms 
and television studios - are 
poky. 

In contrast, dedicated fans 
and senior administrators 
make up the small army of 
volunteer guides for the 
Twickenham Experience - 
the stadium and museum at 
the home of rugby union. 
Visitors are herded into the 
members' suites which have 
fittings so spotlessly main- 
tained they smell like a new 
car. Also sterile and ultra- 
modern is the dental sur- 
gery.* which the team dentist 
says is for superior to his 
workaday premises. 

Looking from the pitch to 
the grandstand is like stand- 
ing in the bottom of a huge 
bathtub - only when empty 
is it possible to appreciate 
what it takes to fill. 

From just under the roof 
thou is a splendid glimpse 
of the suburbs beyond and a 
bird’s eye view of the pitch 
which the guide assures visi- 
tors the pigeons rarely have 
an opportunity to enjoy. 
They are sent packing by a 
falcon, brought in to scare 
than. away. 

Touch-screen computers 
provide details of player and 
team biographies, tactics 
and footage at the museum. 


O n August 21 1898, 
a group of 62 Por- 
tuguese immi- 
grants to Rio de 
Janeiro formed a rowing 
club which was to change 
the course of Brazilian foot- 
ball. 

One hnndred years on, the 
dub is wi thin sight of Its 
greatest triumph — Vasco da 
Gama are preparing for the 
first leg of the final of the 
Copa Libertadores, South 
America's premier dub com- 
petition. Vasco are at home 
to Barcelona of Ecuador on 
Wednesday, and, in their 
centenary year, they are 
firm favourites to lift the 
trophy for the first time. 

When the Club® de Rega- 
tas Vasco da Gama was 
born, football in Brazil was 
only four years old. At the 
start of the new century the 
game began to catch on. and 
Vasco took up the new fash- 
ion in 1916. 

Seven years lata*. at the 


Soccer 


Vasco on course to new territory 

The Brazilian side is poised for a cup victory to mark their centenary/ writes Tim Vickery 


0r~t attempt, they won the 
Rio State Championship and 
began the process which 
established Brazil as the 
kings of world football. The 
game in Brazil was then 
largely restricted to the 
Europeanised 611 te, bnt the 
Vasco team contained four 
poor white and, unthink- 
ably. four black players. 

The genteel world of Rio 
football went into shock. 
Supporters of the Brazilian 
clubs, Flumineuse, Fla- 
mengo and Botafogo, for- 
merly so well-behaved, yel- 
led “leper" and “blood- 
sucker” at the Vasco play- 
ers. The following year. 


Vasco were carved out as 
the other clubs formed a 
breakaway league. 

These were amateur days, 
hat, all the same, no one 
was averse to making 
money.' Vasco da Gama had 
captured the public's atten- 
tion. Crowds at their games 
were bigger than for those 
of the more established 
clubs in their breakaway 
league. A peace formula had 
to be found. 

The compromise was 
based on the new “literacy 
clause”. In order not to 
lower the tone too much, all 
participants had to be able 
to read and write. A lengthy 


form had to be filled In 
before players could take 
the field. This was beyond 
many of the Vasco team, 
who were seat to school, to 
get them through the test 

The players’ amateur sta- 
tus was preserved, but 
Vasco arranged jobs for 
them in tiie small businesses 
of Rio’s Portuguese canmm- 
njty, the club's traditiana] 
support. To consolidate 
their position, Vasco built 
their own ground, the Sao 
Janoario stadium, inaugu- 
rated in 1927. 

It was then the biggest 
football ground in Latin 
America, and although the 


giant MaracanA stadium is 
less than two miles away, it 
Is there that Vasco w£Q play 
Wednesday’s home leg of 
the Libertadores final 

It was from Sao Jann- 
ario’s tribune of honour 
that, in 1943, President Var- 
gas announced new labour 
laws that protected the 
rights of Brazilian .workers. 

Meanwhile, a few hundred 
miles away in Minas Gerais, 
Peld was growing up a 
Vasco supporter. The late 
1940s was the dub's golden 
age; their team, contained a 
flanling collection of tolwity 
who formed the basis of Bra- 
zil’s 1950 World Cup squad. 


But by this time. Vasco 
were no longer the game’s 
revolutionaries. 

Professionalism, with its 
twin demands of success on 
the field and money at the 
gate, had guaranteed the 
place of the Made player in 
the Brazilian game. Once 
professionalism was estab- 
lished in the 1930s, the Fia- 
mengo chib made a real 
effort to steal Vasco’s thmt 
derby attracting the leading 
black players of the day. 

The move paid oft. Fla- 
mange have the .bigger sup- 
port now, but Vasco are the 
rei gning Brazilian champi- 
ons. The current bearers of 


the slightly sinister 
Cross may not be as spectac- 
ular as some of their prede- 
cessors. hut they have resil- 
ience mid no mean ability. 

Antonio Lopes has been 
coach for nearly two years, 
an extraordinary feat in the 
madness of Brazilian foot- 
ball, and the t«m has bene- 
fited from the continuity. 
The defence is ably mar- 
shalled by the veteran 
Mauro Galvan. Brazil's 1990 
World Cup sweeper, and if 
be is beaten Vasco can count 
on the calm of their excel- 
lent keeper Carlos Germano, 
Taffarel’s deputy at the 
World Cup in France. • - 


A fine tradition of produc- 
ing their own players is still 
going strong. The best of the 
existing Is Felipe, a 20-year- 
old left-back of breathtaking 
talent, who seems poised to 
relegate Roberto Carlos to 
the national side's substi- 
tutes’ bench very soon. 

It has already been a long 
year for Vasco, thpngh, and 
the strain is beginning to 
show in a run of injuries 
and a few clashes in the 
camp. International striker 
Donlzete, for example, 
appears to be going through 

a personal crisis. 

If Vasco can overcome 
their problems they should 
he too good for Barcelona, 
and if the final goes to form 
then tills trail-blazing club, 
named after the celebrated 
explorer, will crows their 
centenary year with a 
famous voyage. They will go 
to Japan in December to 
tote ou Real Madrid for the 
World Club Championship. 
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and there Is a scrumming 
machine upon which son- 
players make no impact One 
leaves resolving to obtain 
tickets for the next big 
match- 

The All-England. !<awn 
Tennis Club, home or the 
Wimbledon championships, 
tends to attract dedicated 
tennis fans, although as Lon- 
don’s tennis-playing frater- 
nity: knows.. that number 
swells to fill every available 
court for a few weeks after 
the tournament. The revered 
Centre Court is only visible 
from a viewing platform 
with a match soundtrack 
Maying and. disappointingly, 
its dressing rooms are 
reserved for club members 
outside the tournament. 

Architecture is the main 
event for a significant 
minority of visitors to the 
stadiums. At Highbury, the 
tour starts in the grand 
marble-inlaid foyer ot the 
Grade IHisted stadium. 

Although built In the late 
1900s, the North Stand does 
not look out of place beside 
the Art Deco East and West 
stands. Solutions such as 
moving to Hertfordshire, or 

At Wembley, 
Des Lynam 
appears on 
video screens 
wherever 
you go 

adopting Wembley as its 
ground, have been mooted as 
Arsenal tries to meet an 
escalating demand for tick- 
ets without kicking its archi- 
tectural heritage and social 
heritage into touch. 

A venue which is unlikely 
to sacrifice either is Lord's 
cricket ground, in St John’s 
Wood, north London. 

The guide, a member of 
the Marylebone Cricket 
Club, bemoans the nonde- 
script 1960s architecture of 
the banqueting suite. 

The carvings and turrets 
of the Victorian pavilion 
could not be more in con- 
trast with the 1980s Mound 
Stand with its marquee- 
inspired roof. Even more at 
odds will be the new home 
for the cricketing media to 
be completed in time for the 
World Gup Series next year. 

A prefabricated building 
resembling a flying saucer 
will rest on top of two huge 
concrete blocks opposite the 
pavilion. 

It is satisfying to mix the 
disciplines of architecture 
and sport and the best time 
to do so is to take the early 
tour at Lord's on the day of 
a county match, when you 
can visit the pavilion, see 
the players wanning up, 
take in the small but well- 
stocked museum, and most 
important, locate the best 
vantage points for a match. 

Impressive though all 
these venues are when 
empty, it is a bit like having 
the best seat in the houst* 
when a fixture is abandoned. 

■ Arsenal Football Club. 
Highbury Stadium 0171-704 
4000. 

■ Lord’s. St John’s Wood 
0171-4321033. 

■ The Twickenham Expert- 
ence 0181-802 8877. 

m Wembley Stadium 0181-902 
8833. 

■ Wimbledon Lawn Tennis 
Museum 0181-946 6131. 
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financial times 


WEEKEND AUGUST S/AUGUST 9 1998 


What’s on 
around the 
world 


■ AMSTERDAM 


EXHIBITION 
Stedelljk Museum 

Tet 31-20-5732911 

wwW'StedetijkAl 

Waves Breaking on the Shores Ad 
D^kkers in Htg Time: works by the 
Dutch abstract artist displayed 
alongside works by contemporaries 
inducting Dtobets, Struycken and 
Andre; to Aug 23 


■ BILBAO 

EXHIBITION 

Guggenheim Museum BBbao 

Tat 34-4-423 2799 
www.guggenheim.org 
China - 5.000 Years; comprising 500 
works of art ranging from the Neofithfc 
to the contemporary. Many of these 
objects have never before this 
exhibition been seen outside Grins; to 
Sep 1 


^ -M 


BONN 


EXHIBITIONS 

Kunst- tBKfAussMungshdtodar 
Bundesrspubilk Deutschland 

Tel: 49-228-917 1200 
wwwJah-borm.de 

• Great Collections: the latest In this 
series of exhibitions is devoted to the 
Musge du Petit Palais in Paris. 
Concentrating on the museum’s 
holdings of 19th century French art, 
the show comprises nearly 200 works 
and ranges across painting, drawing 
and sculpture; to Sep 27 

• The Iberians: between the sixth and 
the first centuy BC, a little-known' 
civilisation sodded on the west of the 
Mediterranean bowl. Contemporaries 
of the Phoenicians and the Greeks, the 
Ibers developed a cfetinctive culture. 
Some of the 350 objects included in 
this display have never before been 
removed before from the sites of their 
excavation; to Aug 23 


■ BUDAPEST 


EXHIBITIONS ' 

Hungarian National Gallery, Buda 
Castle ' - ■ ••••'••• 

Tet 38-1-375 7533 

Jozsef Rlppl-Ronal: retrospective of the 
Hungarian post-fmpressionfst, • 
comprising 250 works. Includes 1 
decorative art objects and personal 
photographs and letters as well as 
paintings loaned by private collectors 
and museums; to Sep 6, then 
transferring to Sairrt-Germaln-en-Laye 
near Paris 


Museum of 'Applied Arts 

Tel: 36-1-2175222 
Zsolnay. Art Nouveau Ceramics. 
Display of 200 objects made between 
1897 and 1918 at the family-owned 
Zsolnay factory in Pecs. Includes 
goblets, vases and other objects; to 
Sep 27 


■ CHICAGO 

EXHIBITION 

Art Institute Of Chicago 

Tat 1-312-443 3600 
wwwMrdc.edu 

Songs on Stone: James McNeill 
Whistler and the Art of Lithography. 
Around 200 works by the American 
expatriate, including drawin gs, etc hings 
and paintings, which demonstrate the 
Importance of lithography to his art 
and theory; to Aug 30 


■ COPENHAGEN 

EXHIBITION 

Louisiana Museum of Modem Art, 
Humlebaek 

Tet 45-4919 0719 
wwwJouisian8.dk 

Louisiana at 40: The Collection Today. 
Amiversay exhibition of the 
permanent collection; designed to 
showcase 40 yeas of work. Originally 
based on Danish Modernism, the 
museum has since developed to 
encompass a range of post-war styles. 
Highlights Include works by 
Giacometti; to Aug 30 " ’ 


■ EDINBURGH 

EXHIBITIONS 

National Gallery of Scotland 
Tel: 44-131-624 6200 
Effigies and Ecstasies: Roman Baroque 
Sculpture and Design In the Age of 
Bernini. The National Gallery's major 
festival exhibition for 19981s a- 
calibration of the outstanding artist or 
toe tartan baroque, Gtanlorenzo 
Bernini. The show also Indu des i a 
number of drawings loaned by British 
collections; to Sep 20 


Scottish National Gallery of Modem 
Art 

Tel: -44-131-624 6200 

Mona Hataum: 46 works Wjnflfran 

photographs and videos 1 

made from materials Including hair. 

wax, .soap, steel, rubber, pins and 

razor blades; to Oct 25 


■ FORT WORTH 

.. EXHIBITION 
Kimbea Art Museum 

Tet 1-817-3328451 
www.kri7ibelfert.org _ 

Modemisffl-TheArtofD«ten - 

1880-1940: wideranging dfeptey ^ 

works from the Norwe^co^n^ 

Examples range 

rihtf Grafts movement and Art Nouveau 


INTERNATIONAL ARTS GUIDE 


■ ATLANTA 

EXHIBITION 
High Museum of Art 

Tet 1-404-733 4444 

Self-Taught Artists of the 20th Century: 
An American Anthology. 300 wort® by 
more than 30 artists, aM of them 
witho ut formal training. Indudes 
paintings, sculpture and installations: 
to Sep 20 



Uvea Nudes in the Mfrror 1 , 1912, by Otto Mualer, kt an exhibition at the Kaos dor Kunst in Munich 


to the Bauhaus and Art Deco; to 
Sep 13 


■ GLflWMERGLASS 


OPERA 

Alice Busch Opera Theater, 
Cooperetown • 

Tet 1-607-5472255 
• . Fafetaffc by Verdi. New production 
directed by Leon Major, with sets and 
costumes by John Conklin and fighting 
by Pat Collins. Baritone Stephen 
Powell sings the title role. The 
conductor is George Manahan; Aug 8, 
11,14 

• Partenope: by Handel New 
production directed by Frandsoo 

Negrin, in his Gfimmerglass debut, and 
conducted by Harry Bfcket Cast 
■Includes David Daniels and Lisa Saffer 
in the titie role; Aug 8, 10 

• The Mother of Us Alt by Virgil 
Thomson. Conducted by Stewart 
Robertson In a new staging by 
Christopher Akfen, with sets by Allen 
Moyer Aug 13, 

• Tosca: by PucctnL New staging by 
the team responsible for last year's 
Madama Butterfly: director Marc 
Lamos. set defter Michael Yeaigan, 
costume designer Constance Hoffman, 
fighting designer Robert Wierzel and 
conductor Stewart Robertson; Aug 9 


■ QLYNDEBOURNE 


. Paul Lewis; Aug 9 

• BBC Symphony Orchestra: 
conducted by Andrew Davis In works 
by Ravel and Mozart, and Payne's 
elaboration of the sketches for Elgar's 
Third Symphony; Aug 13 

• Birmingham Contemporary Music 
Group: Simon Rattle conducts a 
programme of works by British 
composers Including Oliver Knussen, 
Thomas Adds, Simon Holt and 
Mark-Anthony Tumage. With piano 
soloist Thomas Adds and cellist Ulrich 
. Helnem Aug 10 

• National Youth Orchestra of Great 
Britain: conducted by Mstislav 
Rostropovich In Shostakovich's 
Symphony No 10 in E minor. 
Programme also includes the world 
premiere of a specially commissioned 
new work by Michael Berkeley and 
Britten's Your^j Person's Guide to. the 
Orchestra; Aug 8 

• Orchestra of the Age of 
Enlightenment: conducted by Heinrich 
Schiff in works by Haydn, Gluck and 
Beethoven. With baritone Thomas 
Allen; Aug 12 

• Phil harm onia Orchestra: European 
premiere of Leonard Slatkin's 
Housewarming, conducted by the 
composer. Programme also Includes 
Joseph Schwantner’s Percussion 
Concerto, with Evelyn Glennie, and 
Elgar’s Symphony No. 2 In E tet major; 
Aug 71 


will be shown alongside preparatory 
drawings and sketches; to Oct 4 
• Summer Exhibition: held every year 
since the Academy's foundation in 
1768, the world's largest open 
exhibition displays work by established 
painters and sculptors alongside that 
of younger and less wail known artists; 
to Aug 16 


■ MADRID 

EXHIBITIONS 
Fundactt la Cabca 

Tet 34-1-435 4333 
Lucto Fontana (1899-1968): 
Retrospective of the Italian pioneer of 
conceptual and multimedia art; to 
Sep 13 


Museo Nackmal Centro de Arte 
Reina Sofia 

Tet 34-1-487 5062 
Federico Garda Lorca (1898-1935): 
centenary celebration of the Spanish 
poet Indudes biographical material 
and examples of the different forms in 
which he worked; to Sep 21 


OPERA 

Qtyndsbouma Festival Opera 

Tet 44-1273-815 000 

• Capricdo: by R. Strauss. Revival 
cxjnducted by Andrew Davis and 
directed by John Cox. The Countess is 
sung by Felicity Lott With the London 
Philharmonic Orchestra; Aug 9, 14 

• Le Comte Ory: by Rossini. Revival 
conducted by Yves Abel and directed 
by Jdrflme Savary, with the London 
PhB harmonic Orchestra; Aug 8, 12 

• Simon Boccanegra: by Verdi. New 
production conducted by Mark Oder In 
a staging by Peter HaU. With the 
London PhD harmonic Orchestra. The 
title role is sung by Sena Prokina; Aug 
10.13 


Royal Festival HaU 

Tel: 44-1 71 -960 4242 
Kodo Drummers: return visit by the 
14-strong Japanese troupe; Aug 12, 
13, 14 


Thyasen-Bomemtaza Museum 

Tet 34-914-203 944 
Paul Klee (1879-1940): retrospective 
comprising over 100 works, indudlng 
private and public loans; to Oct 12 


DANCE 

Barbican Theatre 

Tet 44-171-638 8891 
www.barbtoan.CHg.uk 
Twyla Tharp’s two week season ends 
tonight Programme 2 Includes Sweet 
Fields, which draws on traditional 
American choral music, and Heroes, a 
ballet score by Philip Glass 


■ LAUSANNE 

EXHIBITION 

Muste Cantonal dee Beaux-Arts 

Tet 41-21-312 8332 

The CoHectton of Dr Henri-Auguste 

Wtotmer in 30 years, Wfcfmer coflected 
more than 600 works of art This 
display, designed to pay tribute to one 
of tin museum's most generous 
donors. Includes works by Boudin, 
Daubigny, Chlntreufi and Rousseau; to 
Nov 8 ' 


EXHIBITIONS 
Barbican Art GaBery 

Tet 44-1 71-638 8891 
The Warhol Look/Gfemou’ Style 
Fashion: includes screen prints, films, 
reconstructed window displays, 
photographs, Illustrations and clothing; 
to Aug '16 


■ MARTIGIfY 

EXHIBITION 

Fondation Pierre Gianadda 
www.gianadda. chfmdax. htmi 
Paul Gauguin retrospective: organised 
to mark the gallery's 20th anniversary. 
Includes more than 100 works 
borrowed from public and private 
collections around the world; to 
Nov 22 


Hayward Gatiery 

Tet 44-171-261 0127 
www.hayward-gaHery.org.uk 
Bruce Nauman; spanning the career of 
toe American artist, b.1941, this ■ 
exhibition focuses on his relationship 
with language, and Includes sound and 
video installations; to Sep 6 


■ MUNICH 

EXHIBITION 
Haus cter Kunst 
Tet 4949-211270 
Expressionists: the Buchheim 
Collection. Wkteranging display of 
works assented by the painter and 
novelist Lothar-GQnther Buchheim over 
the past 50 years. Includes works by 
Kkchner, Schmidt-Rottiuff, Corinth, 
Beckmann and Kokoschka, as wed as 
early watercolours and graphics by Dix 
and Grosz; to Oct 18 


El LONDON 


CONCERTS 

BBC Proms, Royal Albert HaH 

Tet 44-171-589 8212 

• SBC National Orchestra of Wales: 
TadaakJ Otaka conducts the UK 
premiere of Sofia Gubaidufina’s Arid: 
the feasting at its height Programme 
also Include® works by Dukas, 
Szymanowski aid Strauss. With ceffist 
David (Seringas arid tenor Jean-Paid 
Fbuchdcourt; Aug 10 

• BBC Symphony Orchestra: 
conducted by Mark Sder in worteby 
Berlioz, Liszt, Britten and Prokofiev. 
With, the BBC Symphony Chorus. 
PhUftarmonta Chons and piano soloist 


National Gallery 

Tet 44-171-839 3321 
Venice through Canaletto's Eyes: 
taking the form'of a journey along the 
Grand Canal, this display brings 
together 23 paintings and drawings of 
toe artist's native city; to Oct 11 


■ NEW YORK 


Royal Academy of Ails 
Tel: 44-171-300 8000 
•' Chagall: Love and the Stage. A 
series of monumental mural paintings 
created In 1920 for toe State Yiddish 
Chamber Theatre in Moscow will form 
the centrepiece of this exhibition. 
Never before seen by the British 
' public, toe recently restored paintings 


CONCERTS 

Avery Fisher HaO, Lincoln Center 
Tel: 1-212-875 5030 
www.ffncotrcenter.org 

• Mostly Mozart Festival Orchestra: 
conducted by Vladmir Spivakov in 
works by Mozart and Strauss. With 
viola soloist Paul Neubauer and 
soprano Inva Mute; Aug 8 

• Mostly Mozart Festival Orchestra: 
conducted by Ivor Bolton in works by 
Mozart and HandeL With violin sokxst 
Christian Tetzlaff and mezzo-soprano 
Susan Graham; Aug 11 

• Mostly Mozart Festival Orchestra: 
conducted by Ivor Bolton in works by 
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Mozart With violin soloist Christian 
Tetzlaff and piano soloist Loub Lortie; 
Aug 12 


EXHIBITIONS 
Guggen h eim Museum 
Tat 1-212-423 35 00 
www.9jgganheim.Qrg 

• Peggy Guggenheim: A Centennial 
Celebration. To marie the 100th 
anniversary of Peggy Guggenheim’s 
bath, toe museum has organised a 
display of paintings and sculptures 
from her collection. The exhibition also 
features photographs and personal 
bekxxsnos; to Seo 2 

• Vilhelm Hammerehoi (1864-1916): 
Danish Painter of Solitude and Light 
Retrospective seen in Copenhagen and 
Paris last year, comprising 60 works by 
this relatively unknown contemporary 
of Munch. Includes portraits and 
landscapes as well as interiors, many 
of which depict the rooms of his 
Copenhagen home; to Sep 7 


Metropolitan Museum of Art 
Tet. 1-212-879 5500 
wwwjnetmuseum.org 

• Louis Comfort Tiffany: celebrating 
toe 150th anniversary of toe artist's 
birth, this exhibition, drawn from the 
museum's collection, includes 
leaded-glass windows and lamps, 
vases, furniture, enamels and jewellery; 
to Jan 1 

• Sir Edward Burne-Jones: first 
American exhibition devoted to the 
19th-century British artist, c omprising 
more than 200 works, inclucfing 
tapestries and jewellery as well as 
paintings; to Sep 6 


Museum of Modern Art 

Tet 1-212-7089480 
www.moma.org 

• Ataksander Rodchenko {1891-1956): 
first major US retrospective of the 
most important Russian artist of the 
period following the 1917 revolution. A 
founder and leading theorist of 
Constructivism. Rodchenko abandoned 
the traditional mediums of painting and 
sculpture «n favour of experimental 
forms, photocodage and graphic 
design. The show presents 300 works 
created between 1915 and 1939; to 
Oct 6 

• Bonnard (1867-1947): transferring 
from London's Tate Gallery, this major 
retrospective includes over 100 
paintings - landscapes, still iifes, a 
series of nudes, and several 
self-portraits; to Oct 1 

• Love Forever - Yayoi Kusama, 
1958-1968: display of works by toe 
Japanese artist (b.1929), who came to 
prominence in the late 1950s - while 
living and working in New York - with 
a series of large-scale monochromatic 
paintings called Infinity Nets. Following 
her return to Japan in the early 1970s 
Kusama was largely forgotten in the 
US. This display includes installations 
and a film as well as paintings, 
sculptures, photographs and collages; 
to Sep 22 

• Tony Smith (1912-1980): Architect, 
Painter, Sculptor. Includes some 50 
paintings and 50 drawings, as well as 
plans, sketches, photographs and 
models of architectural projects, some 
of which were never realised; to 

Sep 22 


Tate Gallery 

Tel: 44-171-887 8 000 
Patrick Heron: b.1920. Heron Is one of 
the leading figures of 20th century 
British art This display includes around 
80 printings, ranging from the 1930s to 
the present; to Sep 6 


■ PARIS 

EXHIBTIIONS 
Centre Georges Pompidou 
Tet 33-1-4478 1275 
www.cnac-gp.fr 

Max Ernst Sculptures, maisons at 
paysages. Around 100 sculptures and 
paintings by the German-bom artist 
(1891-1976), who lived and worked in 
Paris and the US; to Aug 17 


Mus6e du Louvre 

Tet 33-1-4020 5151 
wwwJouvre.fr 

• Astronomy and Astrology in the 
Islamic World: display of instruments 
developed by Arab astronomers 
between the 8th and 15to centuries, 
shown alongside a selection of 
everyday and religious objects 
decorated with astrological designs; to 
Sep 21 

• Bassano and His Sons: works by 
toe Venetian painter Jacopo Bassano 
(1510-15929 and his sons. The display 
brings together works owned by the 
Louvre with loans from other French 
museums; to Sep 21 


■ ROME 

EXHIBITION 
Borgheee Gallery 

Bernini, the Sculptor: The Beginning of 
Baroque Art in the Borghese Family. 
Brings together pieces belonging to tin 
Villa with loans from abroad, including 
the famous Hermaphrodite from the 
Louvre; to Sep 20 


■ ROTTERDAM 


EXHIBITIONS 

Kunsthaf 

Tel: 3 1-10-440 0300 

• Look at me: Fashion and 
Photography in Britain 1960 to the 
present First stop for a towing 
exhibition which tracks the 
development of fashion photography; 

to Aug 9 

• Streetwise: 10 years of party, dance 
and house culture. Multimedia, 
presentation designed to present an 
overview of the dance music culture 
which originated in Chicago in the 
1980s. includes furniture, clothes, 
flyers, projections and sound effects; 
to Sep 20 


■ SALZBURG 


OPERA 

Salzburg Festival 
Tet 43-662-844501 

• Aufetieg und Fan der Stadt 
Mahagonny: by Weill. Conducted by 
Dennis Russell Davies in a staging by 
Peter Zadek. with sets by Richard 
Peduzzi. Cast includes Dama 
Gwynneto Jones and Wilbur Pauley. 
With the Vienna Radio Symphony 
Orchestra; Grosses Festspialhaus; 

Aug 12 

• Don Carlo: by Verdi. New staging 
by Herbert Wernicke, with the Vienna 
PhD harmonic and Opera conducted by 
Lorfri Maazel. Cast includes Samuel 


Ramey; Grasses Festspialhaus; Aug 
10.13 


THEATRE 
Salzburg Festival 
Tet 43-662-844501 

• Soon: by Hal Hartley, with music by 
Hal Hartley and Jim Coleman, and sets 
and costumes by Steve Rosenzweig. 
Co-production with deSktgal, Antwerp: 
Pemer Inset; Aug 6, 9, 11, 12, 13, 14 

• Denton's Death: by BOchner. New. 
co-production with the Berliner 
Ensemble, directed and designed by 
Robert Wilson, with costumes by Frida 
Paimoggiani: Landeathaater. Aug 8, 

10. 12 

• Trollus and Cresslda: by 
Shakespeare. New, co-production with 
Theater Basel, directed by Stefan 
Baehmann; Lehrbauhof; Aug 13, 14 


■ SANTA FE 


OPERA 

Santa Fe Opera 

Tet 1-505-986 5900 

www.santafeopera.org 
m A Dream Play: American premiere 
of Ingvar Udhoim's opera based on 
Strindberg's play. The director is Colin 
Graham: Aug 14 

• Beatrice and Benedict: by Berfioz. 
New production directed by Tim Afoery 
and designed by Jennifer Tipton. 

Susan Graham wffl sing the rote of 
Beatrice, with Elizabeth Futral as Hero. 
The conductor Is Edo do Waart; 

Aug 13 

• Madama Butterfly: by Puccini. John 
Crosby conducts a production directed 
by John Copley: Aug B, 11 

• The Magic Flute: by Mozart. New 
production by Jonathan Miller, with 
safe by Rani Toran and costumes by 
Judy Levin. Cast includes Sheri 
Greenawald; Aug 10 


■ SCHLESWIG-HOLSTEIN 


CONCERTS 

Schleswig-Holstein Music Festival 
Tel: 49-431-567 080 

• Cologne Chamber Orchestra: 
conducted by Heimer Multer-BrOhl in 
works by Vivaldi and Bach. With 
soprano Barbara SchUck, flautist 
Patrick Gal lots and oboe Christian 
Hommel; Schleswig. Dom (Aug 10] 
and, in a slightly altered programme, at 
the Hasselburg, Scheune (Aug 1 1) 

• PhBharmonie der Nationen: 
conducted by Justus Frantz in works 
by Brahms; Sylt, Westertand, Halle 401 
auf dem FlugpJatz; Aug 12 

• Schleswig-Holstein Music Festival , 
Orchestra: conducted by Donald 
Runnides in works by Berg and 
Mahler. With soprano Laura Aikin; 
LObeck, Muslk- und Kongresshalle; 

Aug 9 


■ SEATTLE 

OPERA 
Seattle Opera 

Tel: 1-206-389 7676 

wwwMeattleopem.org 

Tristan und Isolde: by Wagner. New 

production by Francesca Zambello, 

conducted by Armin Jordan. The title 

roles are sung by Jane Eaglen and Ben 

Heppnen Aug 10, 13 


■ TOKYO 

CONCERT 

Suntory Hall 

Tet 81-3-3584 9999 

Andreas Rothkopf. recital by the 

organist of works by Bach; Aug 14 


EXHIBITIONS 
Metropolitan Ait Museum 
Tel: 873-3823 6921 
The Carmen Thyssen-Bomemisza 
Collection: touring show of 94 
paintings, ranging from the 18th 
century to the early 20th. Highlights 
include 19th century Spanish works 
and works by American painters. Also 
on display are recently acquired works 
by Delaunay and Braque; from Aug 8 
to Oct 4 


Museum of Contemporary Art 

Tel: 81-3-5245 4111 
At the End of the Century: One 
Hundred Years of Architecture. Touring 
exhibition reflecting on a century of 
dramatic change, from early 20th 
century colonial architecture through 
modernism and the Bauhaus to the 
rise of theory and skyscrapers. The 
installation Is designed by Frank O 
Gehry; to Sep 6 


Odakyu Museum 

Tet 81-3-3342 1111 
Aubrey Beardsley: touring display of 
more than 200 drawings, prints, 
posters and books; to Aug 16 


■ VERONA 

OPERA 

Arena di Verona 
Tet 39-045-800 5151 
www.arena.lt 

Tosca: by Puccini. New production by 
GiuUano Montaldo. with sets by 
Luciano Ricceri. Cast Includes Ruggero 
Raimondi and the conductor is Zubin 
Mehta; Aug 14 


WASHINGTON 


EXHIBITIONS 
National Qaflary of Art 
Tet 1-202-737 4215 
wwwjiga.gov 

• Manet, Monet, and the Gare 
Salnt-Lazare: places Manet's famous 
painting in a context provided by 
wort® by other artists and a group of 
related drawings, prints and 
photographs; to Sep 20 

• Mark Rothko: mayor retrospective of 
the American abstract artist, Including 
loans from Europe and Japan. The 100 
works on display encompass all 
phases of Rothko's career, from the 
late 1920s to 1970; to Aug 16 


JAZZ 
WoH Trap 
Tet 1-703-2186500 
Ray Charles; Aug 11 


Arts Grade by Susanna Ruatin 
e-mafl: susanrauvstineftcom 

Additional listings supplied by 
ArtBase tel: 31-20-664 6441 
e-malt artbaseOpi.net 
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Weekend Investor 


Wall Street 


London 


The fact is, people 
just wanted to sell 


Bruised by a nasty fall 


But Philip Coggan doesn't see apocalypse now 


John Authers advances an explanation 
for the Dow's unsteady week 


T his week on Wall 
Street has been a 
market reporter's 
nightmare. Excep- 
tional volatility always 
makes life tough. Even more 
of a problem is that readers 
dislike reports that do not 
provide at least one clear 
reason why the market has 
moved. 

In desperation, and when 
there is no cine why the 
market is down, one thread- 
bare explanation always will 
be true: “More sellers than 
buyers." So that must serve 
to explain Tuesday’s sharp 
sell-off when, with no partic- 
ular new information on 
either the economic or the 
corporate front, blue-chip 
stocks had their worst day of 
the year. 

The Dow Jozies Industrial 
Average fell almost 300 
points, and dropped below 
8.500. The total volume of 
shares traded on the New 
York Stock Exchange was 
820m, the second highest 
ever. 

Next day, dealing was 
even heavier, with 850m 
shares changing hands. The 
Dow fell another 120 points 
at one stage. It continued its 
unsteady progress for the 
rest of the week. By midday 
yesterday, though, it had 
regained most of its lasses. 

There were plenty of fun- 
damentals to er plain ah of 
this, but none that traders 
had not known about before 
Tuesday morning. Corporate 
earnings were growing far 
more slowly than forecast, 
smaller companies had been 
falling sharply for weeks, 
and the Asian crisis contin- 
ued to exert a downward 
drag on the entire market 
Personal factors were 
Important. The dramatic 
change of heart by Pruden- 
tial-Securities' Ralph Acam- 
pora - a long-term bull who 
suddenly, on Tuesday morn- 
ing, predicted that the Dow 
would dip to between and 15 
and 20 per cent below its 
highs - certainly damaged 
confidence. The stalwart 
response on Wednesday 
when Goldman Sachs' Abby 
Cohen and others said, confi- 
dently. that there was now a 
buying opportunity, also was 
important. 

But the market generated 
Its own collapse on Tuesday, 
without help from outside 
agencies. As Acampora 
pointed out, technical indica- 
tors looked awful, with the 
number of stocks at a 52- 
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week low reaching its high- 
est level since 1994. Last 
week, the number of declin- 
ing stocks exceeded those 
rising by more than 7,000, 
another classic signal of an 
impending correction after 
prices had gone too high. 
The high volume of trades 
shows that many people sim- 
ply wanted to setL 

Corporate earnings growth 
is now at the centre of dis- 
cussion. Results for the sec- 
ond quarter appear to show 
that earnings for the Stan- 
dard & Poor’s 500 companies 
are growing at less than 3 
per cent annually - far too 
slow to sustain a continued 
bull market. Earnings 
growth for the first quarter 
was barely above 1 per cent 
its lowest since the first 
quarter of 1991. But the mar- 
ket was prepared to treat 
this as a one-off response to 
the Asian financial crisis, 
and stocks continued to 
rise. 

First Call, the Boston- 
based research agency, 
reports that projections for 
the third quarter have enme 
down very swiftly. While 
analysts were looking for 10 
per cent growth in the third 
quarter at the beginning of 
July, that figure has fallen 
to 5.7 per cent IBES, another 
research agency, puts con- 
sensus estimates for this 
quarter even lower, at 5.2 
per cent 

The prolonged negative 
effects of the Asian eco- 
nomic downturn have had 
the most obvious impact on 
earnings. In midweek, 
though, analysts began to 
publish reinterpretations of 
second-quarter results. They 
found that problems centred 


on the companies most 
affected by falling commod- 
ity prices, such as oil or 
paper businesses. Ofl prices 
were down more than 30 per 
cent. 

Many large companies had 
taken big charges for big 
corporate events such as 
mergers; more than $lbn 
apiece at AT&T, Compaq, 
Motorola and Xerox. This 
depressed their headline 
earnings but meant that 
operating earnings remained 
on a positive trajectory - up 
5.7 per cent according to 
Cohen. 

This left several analysts 
with a much more positive 
gloss on the second quarter's 
profits and. by implication, 
the prospects for the fixture. 
This is just as well, as stocks 
are still priced on the expec- 
tation of a very strong recov- 
ery in earnings growth. 
According to IBES, the con- 
sensus forecast sees earn- 
ings per share for the S&P 
500 companies growing at a 
year-on-year rate of 112 per 
cent in the final quarter of 
this year, and 203 per cent 
in the second quarter of next 
year. 

If these forecasts are right, 
this week's events will prove 
to have been a correction. If 
they are wrong, and such 
optimistic forecasts leave 
plenty of room for disap- 
pointment; this could be 
remembered as the start of 
the bear market 


S hare prices can go 
down as well as up. 
They have been 
warning us about 
this on official forms for the 
past decade or so, but It has 
still been difficult to believe 
it 

True, there was the Sad- 
dam Hnssein/recessiouary 
setback in 1990. But that was 
the first down year for the 
market since 1976. Then 
there was 1994, the year of 
rising US interest rates and 
the Mexica n peso crisis. But 
the FTSE All-Share index’s 
Call on the year was just 9.5 
per cent 

For much of the time, the 
motto of the market has 
been onwards, ever upwards. 
Since the start of the 1980s, 
it has risen in 16 out of 18 
years and, on 13 occasions, 
the gain has been in doable 
digits. 

So, the rapid plunge of the 
past few weeks must have 
come as a nasty surprise tor 
most investors. At its worst 
on Thursday, the FTSE 100 


index had declined by 102 
per cent from July 20‘s 
all-time dosing hj gfr — there- 
by meeting the conventional 
definition of a “conectknT. 

A correction is one of the 
milder farms of stock market 
de cline an d can be positively 
healthy - the equivalent of a 
cold shower on a hot day. 
When investors get over-exu- 
berant and convinced that 
share prices can go only 
higher, a correcti on brings 
them back to earth and 
allows the bull to be 

established cm a more solid 
basis. 

A bear market is a much 
more serious rferiinp - usu- 
ally defined as 20 per cent or 
more. Thus, ft r ep re se n ts not 
a phase within a bull market 
but a completely different 
period. 

In some cases, such as 
1973-74, all of the gains in 
the preceding bull market 
will be wiped out 

Periods such as the crash 
of 1987 are difficult to put in 
a neat c a tegory. In theory, a 


crash is just a very rapid 
bear market. 

Certainly, share prices toll 
more than 20 per cent after 
.Black Monday; but the mar- 
ket stm ended higher over 
the year as a whole and, in 
retrospect. late 1987 was just 
a m Hm» long hull mar- 
ket 

The present decline is 
much less dramatic in scale 
or speed than the one in 1987 
and iz is conceivable that, in 
a couple of months, it will be 
just a vague memory. 
Indeed, it is hard to find City 
commentators who are pre- 
dicting an apocalypse. 

Back in December, the 
analysts polled by this col- 
umn produced end-1998 fore- 
casts for Footsie varying 
between 5.000 and &000. 

The pundit who is most 
bearish at preseat. Richard 
Jeffrey at Charterhouse, has 
a target of 5200, around 7 
per cent below Thursday’s 
dose. In fact, most strate- 
gists seem to expect a 
rebound- Several, who found 
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their targets surpassed by 
the end of the first quarter, 
changed their predictions 
earlier this year and some 
went all the way up to 6,600. 
Those shifts are starting to 
look a little bit rash, though. 

The bearish case has both 
a domestic and an interna- 
tional component. The UK 
corporate sector- is being 
squeezed between the strong 
pound, higher interest rates 
and rising wage pressures. 
According to the information 
company IBES. profits 
growth for 1998 is expected 
to be only 42 per cent. 

Internationally, the ramifi- 
cations of the Aslan crisis, 
and particularly the reces- 
sion in Japan, are working 
their way gradually through 
the system. This week’s 
sharp . fall on Wall Street, 
where the Dow Jones Indus- 
trial Average recorded a one- 
day drop of 300 points, came 
as investors adjusted to the 
realisation that US profit 
estimates were looking too 
optimistic. 

Even after the recent set- 
back, the US market does 
not look in historically 
cheap territory. As the chart 
shows, the price-earnings 
ratio on the Non-Financials 
index is over 21; a bit rich 
when earnings are growing 
at just 5 per cent a year. 

The gross dividend yield 
on the All-Share has crept 
back over 3 per cent, above 
the historic lows recorded in 
the spring. But that figure is 
somewhat misleading after 
the abolition of the tax 
credit last year; the effective 
return is more like 255 per 
cent 

These ratios are justifiable 
to some because of the low 


inflation and low Interest 
rates prevailing. In spite of 
the six rate increases since 
the election, base rates are 
.still equal to only the lowest 
level that prevailed during 
the 1980s; gilt yields arc as 
low as they have been since 
the 1960s. This must give 
some support to share 
prices; normally, as in 1987. 
problems for equity markets 
have been signalled in 
advance by rising bond 
yields. 


T he counter-argu- 
ment is twofold: 
that, in a low-infla- 
tion ora. bonds 
deserve to be ranted relative 
to equities. Accordingly, low 
bond yields should not nec- 
essarily be good news for 
equities: they have certainly 
been no help to shares In 
Japan. 

Second, profits have been 
rising as a proportion of 
GDP for several years and 
may now be at the part of 
the cycle when labour starts 
to reclaim its piece of the 
pie. That would restrict prof- 
its growth. 

This argument will not be 
resolved In tbe next few 
weeks. But that period 
Should show if Footsie can 
bounce back significantly - 
as it did yesterday, gaining 
862 points to 5^80.4. 

Brian Marber, tbe techni- 
cal analyst, thinks that the 
top of the bull market has 
beat seen. But he believes 
that Footsie has the poten- 
tial to rebound from" here, 
given it has not broken deci- 
sively below its one-year 
average or the long-term bull 
uptrend. 
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Crashes can be elusive 

But remember - October is only two months away 


I t is that slightly spooky 
period of the year when we 
are inclined to look back 
nervously at the seasonal - 
Mining of past financial crises. 

We worry that, although, 
summer reached London only 
this week, there are just two 
months to go until October when 
the stock market’s ghosts and 
ghouls are liable to jump out 
from their gloomy, autumnal 
hhflng places. 

Strange and powerful forces, 
certainly, are at work. The Dow 
Jones Industrial Average has 
tumbled nearly 10 per cent in 
three weeks, even though no 
obvious fundamental shocks 
have been apparent If the 
second-quarter earnings 
repor ti ng season has caused 
disappointment it is only 
because expectations were 
unrealistic to start with. 

.On Wall Street, the bears have 
finally got a grip on the handful 
of blue chips that have powered 
the latter stages of the bull 
market In London, we have 
looked cm with trepidation, 
suffering as we are from our 
ow n parti cular recession scare; : 
the FTSE 100 index is also down 
nearly 10 per cent and at its 
lowest in six months. 

Dooroflters warn us that the 
stock market charts for 1998 so 
far bear an uncanny similarity 
to those for 1929 and 1987. 1 have 
looked at the Wall Street charts 
and cannot see that the patterns, 
apart from sharin g obvious bull 
market features, are all that 
dose; in those crash years, the 
market was contmuing to rise in 
August, whereas surely we have 
seen the peak in July this time.. . 


This may mwm that the 
parallels are misleading or. 
alternatively perhaps, that tbe 
feared meltdown will come 
much sooner than Hallowe'en; 
panicky investors may jump the 
gun. When investors identified 
the positive seasonal “January 
effect” in the US small company 
sector, the phenomenon 
promptly advanced into 
December. 

Robert Hoye, at Quantum 


August 23 low, but then broke 
decisively upwards, not 
downwards. Usually, the worst 
doesn't happen. . . 

Stock market historian David 
Schwartz - who writes regularly 
in the FT - says that, from tbe 
UK point of view, October’s 
gloomy reputation is largely 
undeserved and that, in the long 
run, it has been a slightly 
above-average month for the 
London market London scarcely 


I 


The past is a very Hawed guide 
to the future . . . usually, 
the worst does not happen 


Research in Vancouver, has 
been comparing New York (and 
Hong Kong) this year with 
charts not from 1929 but 1930. 
That was when, after a good 
recovery from the October 1929 

crash, the Dow began by late 
summer to slip away to what 
proved a much lower bottom in 
1932. 

The Dow reached a trough on 
June 22 1960 (this year, June 15) 
before peaking on July 18 (this 
year, July 17) and bottoming 
again on August 12. IT this 
patten, continues to be fofiowed, 
there will another short-term 
peak at the «nd of this month 
before a further serious slide 
during the remainder of the' 
year. • 

This, though, seems rather 
more like fjwmeial astrology 
than seri ous analysis. The past 
is a vary flawed guide to tbe 
fixture: in 1988, Wall Street 
followed the 1930 pattern with 
ominous closeness as for as an . 


fall in October 1929. having 
peaked long before in the spring 
of 1928. 

These days, we assume that 
London is correlated much more 
closely with Wall Street than 70 
years ago. However, if you want 
to draw apocalyptic parallels, 
you can focus on the way that 
the Asian markets began 
tumbling more than a year ago. 

The US market ignored that 
weakness and. indeed, may have 
been boosted by ft temporarily 
through the diversion of 
investment capital flows from 
east to west Now, though, Asia’s 
crisis is .more dearly damag in g 
the US corporate sector. 

Should -we allow ourselves to 
be spooked by the ttme-of year? 
In 1987, the Dow fen by 34 per 
cent between October 5 and 19. 

Last year, ft fen much more 

temporarily by 123 per cent 
between October 7 and 27. Long 
ego, such seasonality could be 
attributed to the diversion of - 


credit to finance the harvest, but 
that scarcely seems like a 
credible contemporary 
explanation. 

Traditionally, summer - 
especially August - is the season 
for long; rumbling currency 
crises which are resolved in 
September only when the 
politicians return from holiday 
and are farced to make 
unpleasant decisions - usually . 
involving devaluation, as with 
the UK in 2992. 

This year, the currency action 
is in east Asia. The decline of 
the yen/dollar rate could provide 
a flashpoint for further Asian 
problems, including a Chinese 
renminbi devaluation and the 
collapse of the peg between the 
Hong Kong and US dollars. 

Perhaps It is not until October 
that slow-thinking investors can 
respond to summer 
developments. In 1987, for 
instance, tbe stock market 

ignored -for many months a 

sharp rise in bond yields. This 
year, Wall street has turned a 
blind eye to Asia-related 
problems. 

But October will bring the • 
third-quarter earnings season, 
which may well bring more 
evidence of a profits squeeze and 
will undermine the assumption 
that corporate America will 
surge forward again In 1999, 

At this stage, however, the UK 
politicians have only just gone 
. away. Their seasonal absence 
might offer one reason why, on 
’ tbe basis of Schwartz's database, 

August is one of the better 

months for the UK stock market. 

But not, on the evidence so 
far. this August 
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Directors’ dealings 

TSiree directors were buyers at Border Television, writes 
Chris HiU. were led by Paul Corley, chief executive, 
who acquired 50,000 shares at 283p. Rnmiigr wimh^ of 
between £3,000 and £6jQ00, were wa^o by Tnmrin Q rai- m , 
c h ai rman, and David Trimble, a non-execufiva. 

□ Three directors were also active at vatrk, an tflectnmic 
and electrical eqnrpmpnt company. John Newman, a non-ex- 
ecutive. picked up 17,000 shares at 455p. Mink AMrfde ». 
diief e x ec ut ive, and Anthony Sbnonds-Gooding, annt^ w 
non-executive, acquired 5,000 and 4^15 shares respectivdy. 
Slide shares have outperformed -the market by 60 per cent 
over the past 12 mnnthq 
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Bids/deals 

Laporte moves 
on rival group 

L aporte’s offer for hiqiec Group, a smaller rival, 
would result in one of Europe’s biggest fine and 
speciality rhgmirgte businesses, writes Gautam Mai- 
kanL The enlarged supplier to the pharmaceutical, 
life sciences and agrochemicals sectors would have annual 
sales of yihn . * 

The cash offer of £6Hm, at 340p a share, values the stake 
of John Hollo wood, Inspec's chairman, and his family , at 
£33.4n. Atmes RatcHffe, Inspec’s farmer managing director, 
ha« options and shares, with his family worth about fffim- 
□ Partco, a car components distributor, spumed a merger 
proposal ffem rival Flndist It cited incompatible business 
strategies and Finehst’s hi^i level of gearing as rids that 
would outweigh benefits. Findisfs sharefbr-share exchange 
wouhi have valued each Partco share at Z40p, leaving Partco 
shareholders with 43 per emit of the enlarged company. 
Finalist said ft would not pmsne a hostile takeover. 

□ Whitbread and ABiad Doznecq said they were in talks 
that could lead to a 5Q/S0 joint venture with their Thresher 
and Victoria Wine chains, which have nearly 3,000 branches 
between them and combined annual turnover of £L3hn. A 
new company would have a 13 per .cent share of the UK 
o&hcence market c ompared with 14 per cent for Tesco, the 
market leader. ‘ • 

□ liberty International Jersey, the offshore asset manage- 
ment arm of liberty International, the London-listed finan- 
cial services group, is to buy a 40 pa- cent stake in Eradtage, 
a hedge food manager with some $720tm in assets for an 
undisclosed sum. Tbis wifl bring total assets under manage- I 
stent and administration to $L-7bn (ELOBbnX 
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Week ahead 


S everal FTSE 100 com- 
panies are preparing 
to announce results 
that should throw 
Hght on conditions inth^ 
sectors, writes Martin Brice. 
Monday: Asian tur moil is 
expected to have an impact 
an interims at tadWMpe, one 
of the UK’s oldest trading 
c ompani es. About 40 per 
cerrt of the company’s profits 
are generated in the region. 
It recently announced plans 
to break itself up ana, in 
view of Asia, investors may 
be nervous over the timing.. 
BT Alex Brown expects a 
decline of about 26 per emit, 
to £S8m pre-tax. ' 
p hum mobile tele 


communications company 
■Orange, are expected by ABN 
Amro to show a smaller 
ope rating loss, down from 
£74m to about £S0m. 
■'Analysts would be pleased 
to hear of progress au the 
jJarmBti link with American 
Airlines when 'British Air- 
ways announces its flrst- 
quarter results to end-June, 
gKhoqgh "Q *t gniffe ant news 
is expected. The recent 
strength of sterling is likely 
to have had an effect, but 
the fall in the . oil price, 
should work to. BA’s -ad van- 
tage- An underiying pre-tax 
advance of 11 per cent, to 
nOOm, is expected by BT 
Alex.Brown. 
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Japan’s system of favours 
for bureaucrats is to blame 

The need Is for reform, not reflation and a decade has been 
wasted before getting on with the job, argues Brian Reading 


I f you want to under 
stand Japan, go to 
New Zealand. My wife 
is a Kiwi and we 
spent six weeks there 
recently. It was not my first 
visit; that was in 1964. Even 
so, I was struck by how 
much the country had 
changed in the interim. 

Most noticeable are the 
cars. They used to be few. 
old and Rn giMi The roads 
are still fairly open, apart 
from traffic In Auckland 
which, at rush hour, 
matrbpn London. But 
car population has not 
merely exploded - it has 
become second-hand Japa- 
nese. 

The change is easily 
explained. Impart duties on 
cars used to be extremely 
high, bo most people found 
it cheaper to repair existing 
vehicles rather than buy 
new ones. But in a country 
with few people and much 
land, public transport is the 
pits and cars are a must So, 
when import duties were 
slashed and cars became 
cheap, the four-wheeled pop- 
ulation multiplied like pos- 
sums. 

The best value is a sec- 
ond-hand car imported from 
Japan. This is because buy- 
ing new cars there is cheap. 

but maintaining older nnt>s 
extremely expensive. 

The certificate of fitness 
is to blame. Cars must be 
tested after two years, and 
then annually. The tests are 
onerous. Almost everything 
must he checked far wear. 
Which involves digmanfling 
same parts. There has been 
some easing in recent years 
but, not long ago, the two- 
year test cost more than 
£500. 

Worse still, a condition 
for passing is evidence that 
the car has been maintained 
properly. Since this is pro- 
vided by the garage that 
services it, the garage has 


carte blanche to replace 
any part showing signs of 
wear. 

Moreover, the Japanese 
do not normally run up a 
big annual mileage. Parking 
restrictions are tough. 
Roads are congested. (And 
don’t, for heaven's sake, 
have an accident and hurt 
somebody; yakuza gangsters 
settle car accident claims.) 
So, as a result of all this, the 
Japanese export cheap, low- 
mileage, second-hand cars 
In pristine condition. 

Japanese law is not to 
blame. It says care must be 
tested, but not how this 


or precedents cm which to 
rely. AH power to the 
bureaucrat, who dispenses 
favours (or withholds them} 
in return for good (or bad) 
behaviour. 

Rule by relationship 
ensures that everyone 
except the consumer gets 
something out of it. The 
bureaucrat gets power and 
the promise of a plumb job 
when he retires. He goes to 
work for companies he regu- 
lated because he can then 
get the best deal for them 
from the bureaucrat pro- 
teges who succeed him. 

Rule by relationship also 


Tokyo's latest package of tax cuts 
and public works spending, set out 
by the new prime minister, will fail 
like all the others. But, by then, the 
credibility of the public sector’s 
finances will be in shreds 


should be done. That is left 
to bureaucrats at the minis- 
try of transport They write 
the rules - and do so in the 
interests of manufacturers, 
retailers and repairers. The 
test centres are run by the 
companies that sell and ser- 
vice cars. 

This is typical of Japanese 
laws. They rarely set out 
rules that must be obeyed. 
Rather, they state the target 
to be achieved and delegate 
authority to the relevant 
bureaucrats to decide how 
that is done. 

This is the system of 
administrative guidance. II 
is based an relationships, as 
in feudalism, not rules. It 
teDs you who to obey, not 
what to do. Mostly, adminis- 
trative guidance operates on 
a one-on-one basis where 
the bureaucrat verbally 
says “yea" or “nay". There 
are no written instructions 


involves much expense 
account entertainment, 
which is how business is 
done. Companies benefit 
because their special inter- 
ests. as with car repairers, 
are protected. 

Politicians, who are lobby- 
ists rather than lawmakers, 
benefit from the contribu- 
tions that companies make 
to their coffers - so long as 
they let the bureaucrats get 
on with it. 

Ministers must heed the 
wishes of their civil ser- 
vants or lose the political 
punch that comes from 
being able to raise funds. 
The prime minister must 
bow to the wishes of indi- 
vidual ministers because, 
legally, all cabinet decisions 
must be unanim ous. He can- 
not even choose most of 
them; factions share out 
jobs. 

All this helps to explain 


why the microeconomic 
reforms needed to cure 
Japan’s problems are so dif* 
ficult to achieve. It is not a 
matter of changing the law 
to say you can do some- 
thing, rather than that you 
must Dot do it You cannot 
change rules where there 
are none. Reform means 
changing the system of gov- 
ernment in which all have 
their vested interest. 

Rule by relationship 
means Japan is a command, 
not a market, economy. Its 
problems result from the 
misallocation of resources 
that this produces. 

People save too much 
because wbat they want, 
better housing and a better 
environment, they cannot 
buy while they already have 
more than enough of the 
material goods they can buy 
in abundance. 

Moreover, like any east 
European economy in tran- 
sition from communism to 
capitalism, the introduction 
of market competition 
makes matters worse before 
they get better. Overcapa- 
city in companies hitherto 
sheltered from competition 
- which keeps prices artifi- 
cially high - has to be elimi- 
nated. Unproductive work- 
ers must be sacked. 

Japan has wasted a 
decade before getting on 
with the job of changing its 
system. It has chosen refla- 
tion instead of reform, 
boosting demand in a way 
that merely increases the 
misuse of labour and capi- 
tal. 

The latest package of tax 
cuts and public works 
spending, proposed by 
Japan's new prime minister, 
will fail like all the others. 
But, by then, the credibility 
of the public sector's 
finances will be in shreds. 

■ Brian Reading is a direc- 
tor of Lombard Street 
Research. 
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OFFSHORE EXTRA FROM YORKSHIRE GUERNSEY 

■ Only GO days' nocice for withdrawals without loss of interest 

'i 

■ One penalty-free withdrawal per year 

■ Interest paid gross without deduction of tax 

■ Minimum investment £5,000. Maximum investment £1.000,000 

■ Available to UK residents as well as those living overseas 

■ Choice of annual interest dates - 31 March or 30 April - 
to help with your tax planning 


r BALANCE 

INTEREST 1 

£100,000+ 

8.05% gross p.a. 

| £50,000- 

7.95% gross p.a. | 

! £25.000+ 

7.80% gross p.a. 
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7. s5% gross p a 
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7.45% gross p.a, J 
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FT WEEKEND 


I am sure Joe Mlntz is a 
charming chap, bat right 
now 1 wish 1 had never 
heard of him* Even better, I 
wish he had never heard of me. 

Seven years ago, because I 
was interested in developments 
1 in the Californian swing indus- 
try, Z made rather a silly, mis* 
take and gave my home address. 
In south-west London to the Cal- 
ifornia Tourist Department in 
Sacramento. 

I was duly deluged with bro- 
chures and press releases cover- 
ing just about everything except 
skiing. However, I felt it was a 
KTTwrii price to pay far the occa- 
sional nugget about Squaw Val- 
ley or Heavenly. 

Then I moved house. But 
thanks to Joe - or his successors 
- the brochures kept a’comtng- 
Gradously, my former flat- 
mate co n t in ued to said them an 
to my new address. 

Partly to save her the trouble, 
I decided I no longer want e d to 
wade through this Gulf Stream 


True Fiction 


Californian junk mail jeremiad 

A Gulf Stream of paper sweeps Amie Wilson to complete anonymity 


of paper from California, and 
dropped Joe a line at 901 -K 
Street, Suite 1500, asking him to 
Stop mailing me. 

It didn’t work. 

Knowing that these things can 
take time (but, hoy! - not a life- 
time) I continued to receive this 
and flint about oranges, moun- 
tain biking, Fisherman's Wharf, 

I began sending the envelopes 
bad; pointing out that the con- 
tents no longer interested me. 

To no avafl. 

I decided that if Joe was deter- 
mined to keep his missives com- 
ing, he might as well have the 
correct address, so I sent him 
the details. 


The delnge continued 
unabated - hut now to the old 
address and the new. And now 
things were beginning to arrive 
in duplicate. At each address. 
After another change of home 

- duly notified to Hr Mlnh — 
failed to staunch the flow, X 
decided to get serious. 

- 1 telephoned my friend Bob 

Roberts at the California Ski 
Industry Association in San 
Francisco. 

“How's it goto', Arnie?" he 
inquired cheerily, striving to 
drown the barking of the seals 
in the harbour nearby. 

“Not good, Bob.” I said. “How 
do I get your colleagues at toe 


Tourism Division to stop send- 
ing junk mail to me at my old 
address T" 

“How long has this been goto' 
on?" he asked. 

“About three or four years," I 
said. 

“Jeez," he sakL “Leave it to 
me. 

Til sort those guys out* 

For a few heady, tight-hearted 
wwmtha I thought he ilnr» 
toe trick. 

But thee, lflr* fl*a« re-inf est- 
iug the family cat just when you 
thought he bad been detoused, 
not one, bat two, brochures 
im i»ffl np at my old i wWi 11 itv and 
woe duly redirected. 


Then, over a period of some 
niBwttn came Mammoth Moun- 
tain Marmalade recipes, a little 
phial of sand from Death Valley, 
a can of fresh air purportedly 
blown by one of the vast flock of 
environmentally friendly wind- 
mills clustered in fheMojave. 

Pl cece z e! 

I could hardly contain myself 
as I punched out Joe'S 916 area 
code. “Joe," I said. "What does 
ft take to take my name off your 
list? I want to be un- 
CaBfondcatadr 

He seemed most concerned. 
Tm really sonr,” be said. 
“How long has this been going 
on?" 


“Over four years now," I 
“Didn’t yon hear from Bob? It’s 
getting really embarrassing 
now, because 1 keep t e llin g the 
person at my oU address. — Die 
one you keep using - that Pw 
finally sorted It out" 

“X quite understand. We did 
bear from Bob, and I thocght. 
everything was OK. 

*T11 sure we sort it out 
this time." 

That was a couple- of years 
ego. 

Yesterday two identical CaH- 
foraian Tourism brochures . 
arrived at my latest address, 

sent on by my long-suffering for- 
ma flatmate, to Join two mere 


which had arrived dfavet 
days sar&ar. " 

Since the dark day In IS*? 
that 1 gave the California Dhg 
sion of Ttanrtam xny«rd. X have 
moved etc times. 

I no longer want anythtag fe- 

do with California. Atw-yqtf 

reading this Joe? - ; 

Time do sot sen d anyfe et 
about anything to me anywharif • 
especially to the place X Heed at: 
until 1991. 

I am no longer InUresfed -fe- 
Catiforate, or emn toe TO. t «*r 
nolonger employed hi the trereT. 
industry. ! have retted. X uadf 

no possBrie use to you. : 

Tan are wasting valuable paste 
age, not to mention whole I 
ests of trees,, ah a con 
pointieee and ertrwndy 

ting exorcise. 

Plane find, by return afpert^ 
my new business card. V; 

It says: No Kama. No adfetfip 
So phone. No *ttaIL No 
ness, Reasa atop pestering 
L X no longer exist. . i 


' 
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.. 
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Metropolis 

When the 
push of 
technology 
comes to 
shove 

Is there a place for frescoes and 
chubby-cheeked cherubs in a modem 
bank, asks Eleanor Curtis 

F or 500 years, the Their original Gothic style of 
sprightly cherubs architecture - typical to Siena - 
adorning the ceiling of has been retained and the most 
the 16th century delicate details of decorative 
Peruzzi Gallery in Renaissance art have been pre- 


F or 500 years, the 
sprightly cherubs 
adorning- the ceiling of 
the 16th century 
Peruzzi Gallery in 
Siena have received many admir- 
ing glances, not necessarily from 
art lovere, but from passing 
banking executives in the course 
of their daily toil. 

Housed on the first floor of the 
Palazzo S alim hem', this glorious 
era mple of Renaissance decora- 
tive architecture is one of many 
flue details in the stfll-functibn- 
ing sede (headquarters) of the 
Monte del Paschi di Siena (MPS) 
bank. 

The three palazzi of Piama Sal- 
lxnbeni - Salim beni, Spanocchi 
and Tantncd - have shaped the 
life and soul of the MPS for more 
than 500 years. . 

Most of the numerous grand 
halls, towers and private cham- 
bers that comprise this complex 
of 15th and 16th ceqjary Gothic- 
styled palazzi in the centre of 
Siena, house imprespive collec- 
tions of art and furnishings. 

Today, however, the once well- 
trodden corridors are beginning 
to resound more to echoes than 
actual footsteps: the demands of 
modem hanking are eh.*iHi»ng ln g 
the raison d'etre of such architec- 
tural splendours. 

The MPS bank, established in 
1472, began life as a pawnbroker, 
and has always been based in the 
prized palazzi in the heart of the 
beautiful historic Tuscan city. It 
is now one of the top 10 Italian 
banks, and has more than 770 
branches. 

The palazzi have undergone 
two significant restorations, the 
first at the end of the 19th cen- 
tury and the second in 1972. 


B raveheart may be gone, 
but blood is spilling 
again on the carpet of 
heather. This time, the 
battle is for possession of British 
moorland, which once again has 
proved to be the last refuge of a 
doughty bat endangered species 
Under threat today is the wild 
shooter, the gunhand who wants 
to face a bird travelling past at 80 
miles an hour - and stop it with 
some particles of lead. 

Grouse, toe supreme target for 
wing-shooters, stir emotions in 
multifarious breasts. Ranked 
against the shooters are birdy 
folk, passive rather than active 
participants, who would prefer to 
see grouse left alone to be ripped 
apart by birds of prey. 

Wild shooting may soon be the 
only kind that Europeans’ tender- 
ised consciences allow them. For 
shooting reared game is tarred 
with the brush of its worst practi- 
tioners, manufacturing droves of 
pheasants into which parvenu 
shooters can scattergun a result 
without moving many inches 
from their shading brakes. 

European laws may outlaw 
this, in keapitig with the gradual 
dietimcteg of humanity from 
other creatures - epitomised by 
the abolition of circus animals - 
and regroup its shooting e thics 
around the more primitive and 
natural arena of wild shootin g. 

The question that remains is 
how wild? Grouse are not reared. 



Their original Gothic style of 
architecture - typical to Siena - 
has been retained arid the most 
delicate details of decorative 
Renaissance art have been pre- 
served. 

Even the marks and dents 
made by thp blades of tb p heavy 
Tuscan swards In the great ban- 
queting table of the grand hall in 
P alazzo Saiimhani can still be 
seen — thoug h the hau is used 
today for banking conferences, 
rather than flamboyant displays 
by the bank’s official sword- 
bearer. 

But where do the golden 
chubby-cheeked cherubs that are 
part of the building's many fres- 
coes fit into the modem world of 
international hanking ? Telecom- 
munications and air conditioning 
- the adornments required of 
today’s international banking 
premises - threaten to relegate 
these beautiful buildings to the 
status of museum pieces; some- 
where to Impress official guests, 
rather than conduct serious bad- 
ness. 

The precedent has been set. 
The offices of MPS’s holding com- 
pany, impressively housed 
nearby id toe 14th century Pal- 
azzo Sansedoni, in Siena’s great 
Piazza del Campo, are tempor- 
arily transformed each year into 
a spectators’ gallery for VIP 
guests, offering them an excel- 
lent view of toe Palio - the city’s 
traditional bareback horse race 
around the town's main square. 

As wen as the offices, board- 
rooms and grand halls, the Pal- 
azzo Salimhmi houses an art col- 
lection and a wealth of archive 
material documenting the MPS's 
history. This material, carefully 
conserved behind glass cases, 



Palazzo Satfmbenl houses a glorious example of Renaissance decorative areMtecfure 


includes finanrijii statements dat- 
ing back to its first customers in 
the 15th century. 

The buildings are kept in excel- 
lent condition and are under the 
watchful eye of the Soprtniendeze 
per i Beni Ambienti e Ardutettan- 
id, the locally based authority Car 
care of historic buildings. Any 
changes or additions must be 
made with the utmost care, and 
must not disturb the original 
structure. 

It makes the job of modernisa- 
tion an even greater challenge. 
Weaving lighting systems around 
frescoes, and running heavy 
cabling via superficial floors, 
through a complex of small 


rooms, grand halls and galleries, 
some with walls 70cm thick, is 
neither cheap nor easy. 

Far example, a recent architec- 
tural project to update the 17th 
century Biblioteca Ambrosiana 
in MDan (tended by another lead- 
ing Italian bank, the Casa diRis- 
parmjo dalle Provinde Lom- 
barde), cost an estimated LI 2m 
C£<L000) per square metre, total- 
ling L40bn (£18m) over eight 
years. 

What to do with revered, but 
now dysfunctional, buildings is a 
question plaguing many historic 
centres. Venice has became, some 
argue, merely a well-cat ered-for 
visitors' centre. Cairo, a city 


Arcadia 


littered with more than 650 his- 
toric monuments, has fixed 
“Building of historic interest” 
brass plates on to too many of its 
jewels, leaving most of them 
empty, unusable and abandoned. 

MPS might decide .to revel in 
its anrioni rituals a nd mjx with 
its ghosts by using the Palazzi 
Sallrabeni and its other prized 
real estate in the region solely for 
formal functions and special 
occasions. 

Because the palazzi are not ide- 
ally suited far traditional bank- 
ing transactions, the MPS is grad- 
ually consolidating its badness 
activities in two new beddings 
just outside Siena’s city walls. 
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MPS's buidlnge Include the Palazzo OttamM In 
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Each year Palazzo Sansadoni becomes a visitors' gaBary for the Palo 


The first of these was opened last 
December, and perhaps ranks as 
toe city’s only eyesore. 

ft is strikingly modem, clad in 
concrete and aluminium, and, 
maybe because for centuries the 
md building had to be adapted, 
the new one is designed entirely 
for functional efficiency. This 
building holds no charm . or mys- 
tery. 

It is difficult to Judge whether 
this is a necessary and inevitable 
solution to the dilemma or a 
poor compromise; whether the 
requirements of international 
business wQl always take prece- 
dence over cultural and historical 
i den t ity; or whether the MPS’s 


All guns blazing on the moors 

Grouse, hen harriers and shooters are competing for space. Michael Wigan reports 


rather, moorland management 
increases their health, numbers 
and distribution. Today’s more 
clinical approach to grouse man- 
agement includes catching them 
at night and squirting doses 
down their throats to combat the 
most invidious diseases. ' 

What modem grouse managers 
try to do is iron out the notorious 
population swings which histori- 
cally made grouse shooting 
unpredictable, and wmIck sport- 
ing income erratic. Old records 
show moots which one year had 
teais of thousands of birds, the 
next bad stock reduced to mere 
remnants by cyclical diseases. 

Wild, though, the grouse 

remains . No one has ever reared 

them for commercial shooting, 
and no one disputes their free 
spirit 

But toe world is now one in 
which management of wildlife erf 
all kinds is being suspended in 
favour of a free-for-all, and the 
hand of man is perceived as 
selective and destructive. The 
dosing of grouse, burning of 
heather for better grouse feeding. 


and killing of the few permissible 
predators, is beginning to look as 
outmotHsh as tweeds and genera- 
tion after generation of land- 
owners. That is the background 
to the struggle for British 
heaths'. 

Britain contains 70 per cent of 
all exfsting heather (calluna vul- 
garis). It is a northern hemi- 
sphere dwarf shrub, the green 
shoots of which sustain many 
creatures other than grouse. 
Including red deer, cattle, moun- 
tain hares and sheep. 

Its August purple is the key- 
note colour which picture post- 
card photographers have never 
needed to intensify and which 
attracts millions of visitors. To 
stand in a sea erf this scented 
mini-forest while knocking 
grouse out of a blue sky is what 
made British prime ministers 
repair to the moors in mid - 
summer and what today induces 
exhilarated visiting shooters to 
write fat cheques. 

Managed wild shooting will not 
be outlawed, but recent research 
performed collaboratively by the 


Royal Society for the Protection 
of Birds and the Game Conser- 
- vancy demonstrated that a strict 
application of bird protection 
laws could stifle it 
■ The research, done on a moor 
called 1-anghoim in the Scottish 
Borders, showed that a prolifera- 

Wild shooting . 
may soon be 
the only kind 
Europeans 1 
consciences 
allow them 

ting population of the specialist 
grouse destroyers, hen harriers, 
resulted In grouse being reduced 
to a fraction of their former num- 
ber. A high-value rental asset 
had been conv e r te d, in toe first 
phase, into a sporting wasteland. 

This result was claimed as a 
victory by both sides. The royal 
society focused an the habitat 


claiming that it was because the 
landholder bad allowed the 
heather to succumb to encroach- 
ing grass that so many harrias 
had swooped in; and the shooters 
said their fears about hen barri- 
ers were vindicated. 

A stalemate ensued, soured for- 
toer by the society asserting that 
all other similar moorland n m< i 
be rife with persecution because 
it had fewer harriers. 

The highly contentious 
reintroduction of the wolf In 
northern America offers a paral- 
lel But there is a critical differ-, 
ence. When the protests of the 
cattle ranchers were Inevitably 
overcome, and the wolves 
released, fears about ranches lit- 
tered with the remains of valu- 
able stock ware not realised. 
Wolves did not decimate farm 
stock,' they picked at it 

In Minnesota, where about 
8,000 forms were situated within 
the reintroduction range, only 
one sheep out of 400 and one cow 
in every 6,100 was devoured. The 
state's total compensation bill 
was a trifling $32,000. 


On toe evidence ctf Langholm, 
the hairier on its own could elim- 
inate great swathes of toe precar- 
ious mom-land economy; and In 
Britain, no thought of compensa- 
tion for lost livelihoods has ever 
been entertained. 

The powerful bird charity, 
however, risks being hoist with 
its own petard. Far, in addition to 
wishing gamekeepers would 
leave alone toe nests of hen har- 
riers, the society acknowledges 
that management for grouse, 
with its selective vermin control, 
and carefoL mosaic patterning of 
the heather, is gradient for con- 
servation generally. In particular, 
it sustains other, equally pre- 
cious, moorland breeding waders. 

In order to avoid the dread 
alternatives of intensive sheep 
farming (habitat-damaging), and • 
commercial conifer forestry (un- 
ecological monoculture), 'the soci- 
ety would like to have more 
grouse-managed moors - hut 
preferably run without the need 
to provide. commercial quantities 
of grouse. 

The purism of Europe’s largest 


architectural commission sfaovq 
how old and new must learn to 
live side by side, respecting «$b 
other's needs. ■ 4 

As the push of functi onalit y 
has come to shove, it seems toft 
MPS banker of tomorrow is toy 
lined to become a tourist atiod 
the bricks and mortar of his owi\ 
heritage. ' 

While the fttture use of foe:p*L 
azri. remains ambivalent, ' the 
commonsense words of Robert 
Rocchiglanl, MPS’s spokesman! 
are soothing: “Palazzo SahmbenF 
will hopefully remain as the syhP" 
bolic seat of the bank. 

“What else could these wonder- 
ful bnOdings be used fori" 


conservation, charity has driv® 
it Into a corner. It cannot stom- 
ach the Idea of selective harrier 
controls, and it is aghast at fke 
possibility that miHioos of acres 
of British moorland should $8 
abandoned, following desertion 
by the shooting industry. 

It has discovered that bedng"* 
big landowner (it holds as (Uy 
acres) results in unpopularity 
locally, and has become tented* 
about more large land partshsarS^j 
Land controlled by the stayf 
with a medley of interest «r oepF 
milling around unfettered, 
devoid of heaths: managsmvft 
has bear shown to result in w&p* 
life deserts. r-- 

People-may like goggHuf ri 
birds; the reverse is not true- ' 
The society t heo rists know thtt 
however radical the reform # 
Europe’s agricultural policy,/# 
will never go as for as paj*&6 
people simply to manage mo#- 
land for its own sake. " 

Same form oftorsgihle output 
essential. . - J — 

The -obvious way forward is . to 
devise policies with which sport - - 
lug . landowners could conctft - 
The challenge waits to he tigh i 
However, when doing battle 
the moon, historical precedSJr 
favours toe locals. r* 
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